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Maya 

A scorching sliad<nv masked as li\ing light. 

Earth’s smile of painted passion ■wdthers now! 

But is tliere hollotv on black ra\’enous hollow 
With ne\cr a gold core of love di\ inc? 

Hotv pass then reveries of angelic tvings 
Or sudden stabs of paradise through clay 
Revealing the blind heart of all desire? 

Surely some haloed beauty hides tvilhin 
The mournful spaces of unlustred limbs' 

I'o call tvith secret eyes a perfect Sun 
W^hose glory yearns across the drouth of hell! 
Behind the false glow dreams the epiphany— 

But like a face of night implacable 
Save to the soul’s virginity, the unknown 
White fire tvhosc arms enclasp infinitude . .. 

Amalkiran. 


Saviour 

What world of power you hold in your mortal hands! 
O beauty imperishable of heaven’s Mood, 

On the wonder-verge of earth your figure stands 
Like a sun crotvning the sky-solitude. 

’iVe follow our time-grey round and cannot sec 
The Infinite’s splendour mirrored in your face, 

Or feel you bear our pale mortality 

Like a weary child in your fathomless embrace. 

The kingdom of your light you now have brought 
That its immortal treasures we may share 
And grow beyond the passionate fire of thought 
Into a universe of tranquil prayer. 

Everywhere now is heard the ardent cry 
That you have wakened in each yearning soul : 

In you we find our dream of eternity 

And capture in your heart God’s limitless Whole. 

Nirodbaran. 



Beyond Questioning 


C) Boatman, Imw far is liiy nim<nivcd land of Moon 
I tail to guess. 

Strange shadotrs lengthen inomcnil\ as the day tvanes, yet 
A loveliness 

Of something unmet a radiance casts . . . sometimes a dim 
Shimmer .... a lustre 

Of an indefinable Face tve sue but which pursues us 
Even faster I 

How in the past I longed to tear the veil and all 
Thai separates 

Our homesick hetut from the Home clusite, near yet far, 
Which, beckoning, waits I 

Impatient of the shadotvs hotv I broodetl .... and yet 
Hotv could I rue 

My thoughtless plunge for what thou. Boatman, has attained 
And wouldst still woo? 

I brooded often . . . .seldom grieved . . . for I felt there tras 
A meaning in 

The tristfulncss inherent in our .song that claimed 
Yet could not win,— 

Es'cn when a Voice .sangr "Unto a tingling cry of licart 
A Heart replic.s, 

Though the .Answer faring on in sjuiec iiail olT lo a cadence, 

It never dies.” 

\Viio can hclietc that song,s awake from deeps of hush 
By the hush arc slain? 

Till a circuit is completed how .shall aught be quelled, 

Be it joy or pain? 

An arrow of Flame released by Time from Night’s deep bow 
Shall travel till 

It sail into its native Harbour, of stars, winch only 
Gloom can reveal. 

AVhy tva.s it so ordained, O friend, T knotv not—^)'ct 
Something within 

My self beyond the dutch of my lone yearning arms 
Sings: "Soul must rvin 
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Wh.it IS <)1 tlu- cssciKc <)£ liL'i bcin,!>—she sliall not test 
III cinbiaccs not 

Hci oi\n, bn what siic oiKe has laslccl is no nunc 
Us her Joif>oi.” 

C) IJoaLinan, how m\ ([ursiionm^ too disliiuns. . . loi ihou}»h 
I I ail to }>ii<jss 

IJou lai is tin iMoon’s liaicn, )ct (dl me--do 1 not knoi\ 

Hct hcuiL ol Giacc? 

l)iMt‘ Ivi'MAR Roy. 
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For Thee 


Each move of niy hand lor I’hy Avork 
Is a wave of uplifliiig dcliglit, 

Defying ihc down-pull of Murk 
^Vnd its rampaus of rock-rooied iiiigliL, 

Each step that I solemnly take 
On the path of I’hy beckoning Light 
Is a sovereign ih)thin without break 
"Whose one goal is Ehy Self diaiiiond-^vhite. 


Each time that I utter Thy name 
’With the faith of a child’s flowing love, 
In response to my ciy and my claim 
Comes descending Thy Grace from abo\'c. 


Each thought that proceeds from my mind 
As a pilgrim of Truth that Thou boldest 
Is a freedom from falsehoods purblind, 
And awakens to sight Thou imfoldest. 


Each moment of life dedicated 
To Thee is immortally sweet, 

With the heart of eternity mated 
And crowned with Thy Glory infinite. 


Each touch of Thy lingers all tender 
That my soul at Thy feet doth receive 
Is an urge for an utter surrender 
To Thy Love that Thou leanest to give. 

For I’hcc is each drop of ray blood, 

And my being awake or asleep. 

And my self in a flowery floocl 
Shall seek out and be lost in Thy deep. 

PUNJALAL. 
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Letters of Sri Aurobindo to 


I 

Yoga is not a thing of ideas ljut of inner spiritual 
experience. Merely to be attracted to any set of religiou.s 
or spiritual ideas does not bring ^^ith it any realisation. 
Yoga means a change of consciousness; a mere mental 
activity will not bring a change of consciousness, it can 
only bring a cliange of mind. And if your mind is 
sufficiently mobile, it will go on changing from one thing 
to another till the end without arriving at any sure way or 
any spiritual harbour. The mind can think and doubt anti 
question and accept and withdraw its acceptance, make 
formations and unmake them, pass decisions and revoke 
them, judging always on the surface and by surface 
indications and therefore never coming to any deep and 
firm experience of Truth, but by itself it can do no more. 
There are only three ways by which it can make itself a 
channel or instrument of Truth. Either it must fall silent 
in the Self and gi^^e room for a wider and greater conscious¬ 
ness; or it must make itself passive to an inner Light and 
allow that Light to use it as a means of expression; or else 
it must itself change from the questioning intellectual 
superficial miiid it now is to an intuitive intelligence, a 
mind of vision fit for the direct perception of the divme 
Truth. 

If you want to do anything in the path of Yoga, you 
must fix once for all Avhat way you mean to follow. It is 
no use setting your face towards the future and then always 
looking back towards the past; in this way you will arrive 
nowhere. If you are tied to your past, return to it and 
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follow the ^vay you tlioii choose; but/ if you choose this Avay 
instead, you must ^ive yourself to it siiigle-niindedly and 
not look back at every luomciit. 


II 

All tliis insistence upon action is absurd if ono has nol 
the liglit by which to act. Yoga must include life and not 
evclude. It docs not mean that we are bound to accept life 
as it is with all its stumbling ignoi'ance and misery and 
the obscure confusion of human will and reason and 
impulse and instinct which it expresses. The advocates 
of action think that by liinnan intellect and energy making 
ail always new rush, every thing can be put right; the 
present state of the world after u development of the 
intellect and a stupendous outjiut of energy for which tliore 
is no historical parallel is a signal proof of the emptiness 
of the illusion undei' which they labour. Yoga takes the 
stand that it i.i only by a change of coiisciousne.ss that tlie 
true basis of life can bo discovered, from within outward 
is indeed the rule. But within does not iiieaii some quarter 
inch behind the surface. One must go deep and fiiid^the 
soul, the self, the Divine Reality within us and only then 
can life become a true expression of what we can be instead 
of a Idiiid and always repeated confused blur of the 
inadequate and imperfect thing wo were. The choice is 
between remaining in the old jumble and groping about iu 
the hope of stumbling on some discovery or standing back 
and seeking the Light within till we discover and can build 
the Godhead wdtluii and without us. 


16-64932. 
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nr 

Tlio .spiritual lifo (nilhyatma jiraii), tlio religious life 
{(Ihantia jiran) and the ordinary huniaii life of whieh 
morality is a pari are three quite different things and one 
must know wiiieli one desires and not eoiifuse the three 
together. TJie ordinary life is that of the average human 
('onseiousue.ss seijarated from it.s own true .self and from 
the Divine and led hy the eommon habits of the mind, life 
ami body which are the laws of the Ignorance. The 
religious life is a movement of tlie same ignorant human 
consciousness, turning or trying to turn away from tlie 
earth towards the Divine, but as yet without knowledge 
and led by the dogmatic tenets and rules of some sect or 
creed which claims to have found the way out of the bonds 
of the earth-coiLsciousness into some beatific Beyond. Tlie 
religious life may he the first approach to the spiritual, but 
veiy often it is only a turning about in a round of rites, 
ceroinonios and practices or set ideas and forms without 
any issue. The spiritual life, on the contrary, proceeds 
directly by a change of consciousness, a change from the 
ordinary consciousness, ignorant and separated from its 
true self and from God, to a greater couscioii.snc,ss in which 
one finds one’s true being and comes first into direct and 
living contact and ilien into union with the Divine. Tor 
the .spiritual seeker this change of con.sciousncss is the 
one thing he seeks and nothing else matters. 

Morality is a part of the oriUnary life; it is an attempt 
to govern the outward conduct by certain mental rules or 
to form the cliaracter by these rules in the image of a 
certain mental ideal. The spiritual life goes beyond the 
mind; it enters into the deeper consciousness of the Spirit 
and acts out of the truth of the Spirit. As for the question 
about the ethical life and the need to realise God, it depends 
on what is meant by fulfilment of the olijects of life {fibann 
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f^m-thakata). If an entry into the spiritual consciousness is 
part of it, then mere morality will not give it to you. 

I’olitics as such has nothing to do with the spiritual 
life. If the spiritual man does anything for his country, 
it is in order to do the will of the Divine and as part of a 
divinely apjpointed Avork and not from any other common 
liQinan motive. In none of his acts does he proceed from 
the common mental and vital motives which move ordinary 
men but acts out of the truth of the Spirit and from an 
inner command of Avhich he knows the source. 

The kind of Avorship {pvja) spoken of in the lettei' 
belongs to the religious life. It can, if rightly done in the 
deepest religious spirit, prepare the mind and heart to some 
extent but no more. But if worship is done as part of 
meditation or Avitli a true aspiration to the spiritual reality 
and the spiritual consciousness and with the yearning for 
contact and union Avith the Divine, then it can be spiri¬ 
tually effective. 

If you haA^e a sincere aspiration to the spiritual change 
in your heart and soul, then you will find the way and the 
Guide. A mere mental seeking and questioning are not 
enough to open the doors of the Spirit, 


IV 

The idea of usefulness to humanity is the old confusion 
due to secondhand ideas imported from the West. 
Obviously, to be “useful” to humanity there is no need of 
Yoga; everyone who leads the human life is useful to 
humanity in one way or another. 

Yoga i% directed towards God, not towards man. If 
a divine supramental consciousness and power can be 
brought doAvn and established in the material world, that 
obviously Avould mean an immense change for the earth 
including humanity and its life. But the effect on 
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liiimaiiity woiiUl only he one result of the ehaiige; it cannot 
he the ohjoft of the sadhana. The object of the sacihana 
can only he to live in the divine consciousness and to 
manifest it in life. 

2()-7-1929. 


V 


The true object of the Yoga is not philanthropy hut to 
find the Divine, to enter into the divine consciousness and 
find one’s true being (which is not the ego) in the Divine. 

The “Ripus” cannot be conquered by ilamana (even 
if it succeds to some extent it only keeps them down), but 
does not destroy them; often compression only increases 
their force. Tt is only by purification through the Divine 
Consciousness entering into the egoistic nature and 
changing it tliat this thing can be done. 

Tt he gives himself from deep within and is absolutely 
persevering in the Way, then only can he succeed. 

March, 1930. 


VI 

The three experiences of which you speak belong all 
to the same movement or the same stage of yonr spiritual 
life; they are initial moA'ements of the consciousness to 
become aware of your inner being which Avas veiled, as in 
most, by the outer waking self. There are, we might say, 
two beings in us, one on the surface, our ordinary exterior 
mind, life, body consciousness, another behind the veil, 
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all inner mind, an inner life, an inner phyBieal conscious¬ 
ness consiltuting another or inner self. This inner self 
once awake opens in its turn to our true real eternal self. 
It opens inwardly (o the soul, called in the language of this 
Yoga the psychic being which supports our successive 
births and at each birth assumes a new mind, life and 
body. It opens above to the Self or Spirit which is unborn 
and by conscious recovery of it wo transcend the, changing 
personality and achieve freedom and full mastery over our 
nature. 

Yon did quite right in first ilovoloping the .SM,ltwic 
qualities and building up the inner meditative quietude. 
It is strenuous meditation or by certain 

methods of tense endeavour to o^ien iloors on to the inner 
being oj* even break down some of the walls between the 
inner and outer self before finishing or oven undertaking 
this preliminary self-discipline, but it i.s not always wise 
to do it as tbai may lead to conditions of sadhana which 
may be very turbid, chaotic, beset with unnecessary 
dangers. By ailopting the more patient course you have 
arrived at a point at which the doors of the inner being 
have begun almost automatically to swing open. JNow 
both processes can go on side by side, hut it is necessary to 
keep the sattwic quietude, patience, vigilance,--to hurry 
nothing, to force nothing, not to be led away by any strong 
lure or call of the intermediate stage whicli is now 
beginning liofore you are sure that it is the right call. For 
there are many vehement pulls from the fori'os of the, inner 
planes which it is not safe to follow. 

Your first experience is an opening into the inner 
mental self—the space between the eyebrows is the centre 
of the inner mind, vision, will and the blue light you saw 
was that of a higher mental plane, a spiritual miiid, one 
might say, which is above the ordinary human mental 
intelligence. An opening into this higher mind is usually 
accompanied by a silence of the ordinary mental thought. 

TO 
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Oul* fcJiougliis are not really created within ourselves 
independently in the small narrow thinking machine wo 
call our mind; in fact they come to us from a vast mental 
space or ethoi' either as mind-waves or waves of mind-force 
thal carry a signiricanco which takes shape in oui’ personal 
mind or as thought-formations ready-made which we 
adopt and call ours. (3nr outer mind is Idind to this process 
of Nature; but by the awakening of the inner mind we can 
become aware of it. What you saw was the receding of 
this constant mental invasion and the retreat of the 
thought-forms beyond the horizon of the wide space of 
menial N^aturo. You felt this horizon to he in yourself 
somewhere, but evidently it was in that larger self-space 
which even in its more limited field just between the eye- 
bj'ows yon felt to he bigger than the cori-esponding physical 
s})ace. In fact tiioiigh the inner mind spaces have horizons, 
they stretch beyond those horizons—illimitable. The inner 
mind is something very wide projecting itself into the 
infinite and finally identifying itself with the infinity of 
universal Mind. When we break out of the narrow limits 
of the external physical mind we begin to see inwardly and 
to feel this wideness, in the end this universality and 
infinity of the mental self-space. Thoughts are not the 
essence of mind-being, they are only an activity of mental 
nature; if lliat activity ceases, what appears then as a 
thought-free existence that manifests in its place is not a 
blank or void but something very real, substantial, concrete 
we may say—a mental being that extends itself widely and 
can be its own field of existence silent or active as well as 
the Wilness, Kiiowor, Master of that field and its action. 
(Some feel it fli'st as a void, but that is because their obser¬ 
vation is nntrai]ied and insufficient and loss of activity 
gives them the sense of blank; an emptiness there is, but 
it is ail emptiness of the ordinary activities, not a blank of 
existence. 

The recur roncG of the experience of the receding away 
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of tlioiiglits, the cesisatioii of tJio thoLiglili-geiioratiiig 
iiieehanism and its replacement by the menial self-space, 
is normal anil as it should be; for this silence or at any 
I'ato the capacity for it has to grow until one can have it at 
will or even established in an automatic permanence. For 
this silence of the ordinary mind-mechanism is neccssai’y 
in oi-der that the higher mentality may manifest, descend, 
occuj^y by degrees the place of the present imperfect 
mentality and transform the activities of the latter into 
its own fuller movements. The difficulty of its coming 
when 3''ou are at work is only at the beginning—afterwards 
when it is more settled one finds that one can carry on all 
the activities of life either in the pervading silence itself 
or at least with that as the support and background. The 
silence remains behind and there is the necessary action 
on the surface or the silence is our wide self and somewhere 
in it an active Power does the works of Nature without 
disturbing the silence. It is therefore quite I'ight to 
suspend the work while the visitation of the experience is 
there—the development of this inner silent consciousness 
is sufficiently important to justify a brief interruption or 
pause. 

In the case of the other two experiences, on the con¬ 
trary, it is otherwise. The dream-experience must not be 
allowed to take hold of the waking hours and pull the 
consciousness within; it must confine its operation to the 
hours of sleep. So too there should be no push or pressure 
to break down the wall between the inner self and the 
outer “P —the fusion must be allowed to take place by a 
developing inner action in its own natural time. I shall 
explain why in another letter. 


5-4-1937. 
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^"our secoiitl oxperioiic’C is n first inoveiucnt of the 
awiikeiiiuii of the inner heino in sleep. Ordiinirily when 
one slecp.s a complex phenomenon happens. The waking 
cunscioiisne.ss is no longer there, for all lias been ■with¬ 
drawn within into the inner realms of wliich we are not 
aware when we are awake, though tJie}^ exist; for then all 
tliat is put behind a veil by the waking mind and nothing 
remains except the surface self and the outward world— 
much as the veil of the sunlight hides from u.s the vast 
worlds of the stars that are behind it. Sleep is going 
inward in which the surface self and the outside world arc 
put aAvay from our sense and vision. But in ordinary 
sleep we do not become aware of the worlds within; the 
being seems submerged in a deep subconscience. On the 
surface of this siihconsoieiice floats an obscure layer in 
which dreams take place, as it seems to us. but, more 
correctly it may be said, are recorded. When we go very 
deeply asleep, we have what appears to us as a dreamless 
slumber; but in fact dreams are going on, but they are 
either too deep down to reach the recording surface or are 
forgotten, all recollection of their having existed even is 
wiped out in the Iraiisition to the waking consciousness. 
Ordinary dreams are for the most part or seem to be 
incoherent, because they are either woven by the subcon- 
scient out of deep-lying impressions left in it by our past 
inner and outer life, woven in a fantastic way which docs 
not easily yield any clue of meaning to the waking mind’s 
remembrance, or are fragmentary records, mostly dis¬ 
torted, of experiences wliicli are going on behind the veil 
of sleep—^very largely indeed these two elements get mixed 
up together. For in fact a large part of our consciousness 
in sleep does not get sunk into this subconscious state; it 
passes beyond the veil into other planes of being which 
are connected with our own inner planes, planes of supra- 
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physical existence, worlds of a larger life, mind or psyche 
which are there behind and whose influences come to us 
Avithout our knowledge. Occasionally we get a dream from 
these planes, something more than a dream,—a dream 
experience which is a record direct or symbolic of Avhat 
happeiis-to us or around us there. As the inner conscious¬ 
ness grows by sadhana, these dream experiences increase 
in number, clearness, coherence, accuracy and after some 
growth of experience and consciousness, we can, if we 
ob.serve. come to understand them and their significance 
to our inner life. Even we can by training become so 
conscious as to follow our own passage, usually veiled to 
our awareness and memory, through many realms and the 
process of the return to the waking state. At a certain 
pitch of this inner wakefulness this kind of sleep, a sleep 
of experiences, can replace the ordinary subconscious 
slumber. 

It is of course an inner being or consciousness or some¬ 
thing of the inner self that groAvs in this way, not, as 
usually it is, behind the veil of sleep, but in the sleep itself. 
In the condition which you describe, it is just becoming 
aware of sleep and dream and observing them—but as yet 
nothing farther—unless there is something in the nature 
of your dreams that has escaped you But it is sufficiently 
awake for the surface consciousness to remember this state, 
that is to say, to receive and keep the report of it even in 
the transition from the sleep to the waking state which 
usually abolishes by oblivion all but fragments of the 
record of sleep happenings. You are right in feeling that 
the waking consciousness and this Avhich is awake in sleep 
are not the same—^they are different parts of the being. 

When this growtii of the inner sleep consciousness 
begins, there is often a pull to go inside and pursue the 
develbpment even when there is no fatigue or need of sleep. 
Another cause aids this pull. It is usually the vital part 
of the inner being that first wakes in sleep and the first 
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dream experiences (as opposed to ordinary dreams) are 
usually in the great mass experiences of the vital plane, 
a world of supraphysical life, full of variety and interest, 
with many provinces, luminous or obscure, beautiful or 
perilous, often extremely attractive, where we can get 
much knowledge too both of our concealed parts of nature 
and of things happening to us behind the veil and of others 
which are of concern for the development of our parts of 
nature. The vital being in us then may get very much 
attra(‘ted to this range of experience, may want to live 
more in it and less in the outer life. This would be the 
source of that wanting to get back to something interesting 
and enthralling which accompanies the desire to fall into 
sleep. But this must not be encouraged in waking hours, 
it should be kept for hours set apart for sleep where it gets 
its natural field. Otherwise there may be an unbalancing, 
a tendency to live more and too much in the visions of the 
supraphysical realms and a decrease of the hold on outer 
realities. The knowledge, the enlargement of our con¬ 
sciousness of these fields of inner Nature is very desirable, 
but it must be kept in its own place and limits. 


S-4-1937. 


VIII 

In my last letter I had postponed the explanation of 
your third experience. What you have felt is indeed a 
touch of the Self, not the unborn Self above, the Atman of 
the Upanishads, for that is differently experienced through 
the silence of the thinking mind, but the inner being, the 
psychic supporting the inner mental, vital, physical being, 
of which I have spoken. A time must come for every 
seeker of complete self-knowledge when he is thus aware of 
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living in two worlds, two consciousnesses at the same time, 
two parts of the same existence. At present he lives in 
the outer consciousness, the outer being and sees within 
the inner self—hut he will go more and more inward, till 
the position is reversed and he lives within in this new 
inner consciousness, inner self and feels the outer as some¬ 
thing on the surface formed as an instrumental personality 
for the Inner’s self-expression in ihe material world. Then 
from within a Power works on the outer to make it a 
conscious plastic instrument so that finally the inner and 
the outer may become fused into one. The wall you feel 
is indeed the wall of the ego which is based on the insistent 
identification of oneself with the outer personality and 
its movements. It is that identification which is the key¬ 
stone of the limitation and bondage from which the outer 
being suffers, preventing expansion, self-knowledge, spiri¬ 
tual freedom. But still the wall must not be prematurely 
broken clown, because that may lead to a disruption or 
confusion or invasion of either part by the movements of 
the two separated worlds before they are ready to harmo¬ 
nise. A certain separation is necessary for sometime after 
one has become aware of these two parts of the being as 
existing together. The force of the Yoga must be given 
time to make the necessary adjustments and openings, and 
to take the being inward and then from this i award poise 
to work on the outer nature. 

This does not mean that one should not allow the con¬ 
sciousness to go inward so that as soon as possible it should 
live in the inward world of being and see all anew from 
there. That inward going is most desirable and necessary 
and that change of vision also. I mean only that all should 
be, done by a natural movement without haste. The 
movement of going inward may come rapidly, but even 
after that something of the wall of ego will be there and it 
will have to be steadily and patiently taken down so that 
no stone of it may abide. My warning against allowing 
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the sleep world to encroach on the waking hours is limited 
to that alone and does not refer to the in\\'ard movement 
in waking concentration or ordinary waking consciousness. 
The waking movement carries us finally into the inner self 
and by that inner self we grow into contact with and 
knowledge of the supraphysical worlds, but this contact 
and knowledge need not and should not lead to an 
excessive preoccupation with them or a subjection to their 
beings and forces. In sleep w'e actually enter into these 
worlds and there is danger, if the attraction of the 
sleep consciousness is too great and encroaches on the 
waking consciousness, of this excessive preoccupation and 
influence. 

It is quite true that an inner purity and sincerity, in 
which one is motived only by the higher call, is one’s best 
safeguard against the lures of the intermediate stage. It 
keeps one on the right track and guards from deviation, 
until the psychic being is fully awake and in front and, 
once that happens, there is no further danger. If in 
addition to this purity and sincerity, there is a clear mind 
with a power of discrimination, that increases the safety in 
the earlier stages. I do not think I need or should specify 
too fully or exactly the forms the lure or pull is likely to 
take. It may be better not to call up these forces by an 
attention to them which may not be necessary. I do not 
suppose you are likely to be drawn away from the path by 
any of the greater perilous attractions. As for the minor 
inconveniences of the intermediate stage, they are not 
dangerous and can easily be set right as one goes by 
the growth of consciousness, discrimination and sure 
experience. 

As I have said, the inward pull, the pull towards going 
inward is not undesirable and need not be resisted. At a 
particular stage it may be accompanied by an abundance 
of visions due to the growth of the inner sight which sees 
things belonging to all the planes of existence. That is a 
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valuable power helpful in the sadhana and should not be 
discouraged. But one must see and observe without 
attachment, keeping ahvays the main object in front, 
realisation of the inner Self and the Divine—these things 
should only be regarded as incidental to the growth of 
consciousness and helpful to it, not as objects in themselves 
to be followed for their own sake. There should also be a 
discriminating mind which puts each thing in its place 
and can pause to understand its field and nature. There 
are some who become so eager after these subsidiary 
experiences that they begin to lose all sense of the true 
distinction and demarcation between different fields of 
reality. All that takes place in these experiences must not 
be taken as true—one has to discriminate, see what is 
mental formation or subjective construction and what is 
true, what is only suggestion from the larger mental and 
vital planes or what has reality only there and what is of 
value for help or guidance in inner sadhana or outer life. 


16 - 4 - 1937 . 
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IX 

Tin: PiKRCTNO of tjii: Veil 

The pierrino of the veil I)ot\vceii the outer conscious¬ 
ness and the inner beiiij; is one of the crucial movements 
in Yoga. For Yoga means union with the Divine, but it 
also means awaking first to your inner self and then to your 
higher self,—a movement inward and a movement upAvard. 
It is, in fact, only tlirough the aAvakening and coming to 
the front of the inner being that voii can get into union 
Avith the Divine. The outer physical man is only an 
instrumental personality, and by himself he cannot arriA^'e 
at this union,—he can only got occasional touches, religious 
feelings, imperfect intimations. And even these come not 
from the outer consciousness but from what is within us. 

There are tAAm mutually complementary movements; in 
one the inner being comes to the front and impresses its 
own normal motions on the outer consciousness to Avhich 
they are unusual and abnormal; the other is to draw back 
from the outer consciousness, to go inside into the inner 
planes, enter the Avorld of your inner self and wake in the 
hidden parts of your being. When that plunge has once 
been taken, you are marked for the Yogic, the spiritual life 
and nothing can efface the seal that has been put upon 
you. 

This iiiAvard movement takes place in many different 
ways and there is sometimes a complex experience com¬ 
bining all the signs of the complete plunge. There is a 
sense of going in or deep doAvn, a feeling of the movement 
toAvards the inner depths; there is often a stillness, a 
pleasant numbness, a stiffness of the limbs. This is the 
sign of the consciousness retiring from the body inAvards 
under the pressure of a force from above,—that pressure 
stabilising the body into an immobile support of the inner 
life, in a kind of strong and still spontaneous asana. There 
is a feeling of waves surging up, mounting to the head, 
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wliich brin^y outer uncousciousness uiid fill inner 
waking. Tt is tlie ascending of the lower consciousness in 
the Aclhara to meet the greater consciousness above. It is 
a movement analogous to that on which so much stress is 
laid in the Tantrik process, the awakening of the Kundalini, 
the Energy coiled up and latent in the body aiifl its 
mounting through the spinal cord and the centres {cakras) 
and the Brahmarandhra to meet the Divine above. In our 
Yoga it is not a specialised process, but a spontaneous 
uprush of the whole lower consciousness sometimes in 
currents or waves, sometimes in a less concrete motion, 
and on the other side a descent of the Divine Consciousness 
and its Force into the body. This descent is felt as a 
pouring in of calm and peace, of force and power, of 
light, of joy and ecstasy, of wideness and freedom and 
knowledge, of a Divine Being or a Presence—sometimes one 
of these, sometimes several of them or all together. The 
movement of ascension has different results : it may liberate 
the consciousness so that one feels no longer in the body, 
but above it or else spread in wideness with the body either 
almost non-existent or only a point in one’s froe expanse; 
it may enable the being or some part of the being to go out 
from the body and move elsewhere, and this action is 
usually accompanied by some kind of partial samadhi or 
else a complete trance; or it may result in empowering the 
consciousness, no longer limited by the body and the habits 
of the external nature, to go within, to enter the inner 
mental depths, the inner vital, the inner (subtle) physical, 
the psychic, to become aware of its inmost psychic self or 
its inner mental, vital and subtle physical being and, it 
may be, to move and live in the domains, the planes, the 
worlds that correspond to these parts of the nature. It is 
the repeated and constant ascent of the lower conscious¬ 
ness that enables the mind, the vital, the physical to come 
into touch with the higher planes up to the supramental 
and get impregnated with their light and power and 
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iiifiueiioe. And it is the repeated and constant descent of 
the Divine f'onsciousnesa and its Force that is the means 
for the transformation of the whole being and the whole 
nature. Once this descent becomes habitual, the Divine 
Force, the Power of the Mother begins to work, no longer 
from above only or from behind the veil, but consciously 
in the Adliara iiself, and deals with its difficulties and 
possibilities and carries on the Yoga. 

Last comes the crossing of the border. It is not a 
falling asleep or a loss of consciousness, for the conscious¬ 
ness is there all the time: only it shifts from the outer and 
physical, becomes closed to external things and recedes into 
the inner psychic and vital part of the being. There it 
passes through many experiences and of these some can 
and should be felt in the waking state also; for both 
movements are necessary, the coming out of the inner 
being to the front as well as the going in of the conscious¬ 
ness to become aware of the inner self and nature; but for 
many others the ingoing movement is indispensable. Its 
effect is to break or at least to open and pass the barrier 
between this outer or instrumental and that inner which 
it very partially strives to express and to make possible in 
future a conscious awareness of all the endless riches of 
possibility and experience and new being and new life that 
lie untapped behind the veil of this small and very blind 
and limited material personality which men erroneously 
think to be all of themselves. It is the beginning and 
constant enlarging of this deeper and fuller and richer 
awareness that is accomplished between the inward plunge 
and the return from this inner world to the waking state. 

The sadhak must understand that these experiences are 
not mere imaginations or dreams but actual happenings, for 
even when, as often occurs, they are formations only of a 
wrong or misleading or adverse kind, they have still their 
power as formations and must be understood before they 
can be rejected and abolished. Each inner experience is 
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perfectly real in its own way,—although the values of 
different experiences differ greatly,—^but it is with the 
reality of the inner self and the inner planes. Jt is a 
mistake to think that we live physically only, with the outer 
mind and life. We are all the time living and acting on 
other planes of consciousness, meeting others there and 
acting upon them, and what we do and feel and think there, 
the forces we gather, the results we prepare have an incal¬ 
culable importance and effect, unknown to us, upon our 
outer life. lYot all of it comes through, and what comes 
through takes another form in the physical—though some¬ 
times there is an exact correspondence; but this little is at 
the basis of our outward existence. All that we become and 
do and bear in the physical life is prepared behind the veil 
within us. • It is therefore of immense importance for a 
Yoga which aims at the transformation of life to grow 
conscious of what goes on within these domains, to be 
master there and be able to feel, know and deal with the 
secret forces that determine our destiny and our internal 
and external growth or decline. 

It is equally important for those who want that union 
with the Divine without which the transformation is 
impossible. The aspiration could not be realised if you 
remained bound by your external self, tied to the physical 
mind and its petty movements. It is not the outer being 
which is the source of the spiritual urge; the outer being 
only undergoes the inner drive from behind the veil. It is 
the inner psychic being in you that is tlie bhakta, the seeker 
after the union and the Ananda, and what is impossible 
for the outer nature left to iteelf becomes perfectly possible 
when the barrier is down and the inner self in the front. 
For, the moment this comes strongly to the front or draws 
the consciousness powerfully into itself, peace, ecstasy, 
freedom, wideness, the opening to light and a higher 
knowledge begin to become natural, spontaneous, often 
immediate in their emergence. 
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Once the barrier Ijreaks by the one movement or the 
other, you begin to find that all the processes and move¬ 
ments necessary to the Yoga are within your roach and not 
as it seems in the outer mind difficult or impossible. The 
inmost psychic self in you has already in it the Yogin and 
the bhakta and if it can fully emerge and take the lead, the 
spiritual turn of your outward life is predestined and 
inevitable. In some it has already built a deep inner life, 
Yogic and spiritual, which is veiled only because of some 
strong outward turn the education and past activities have 
given to the thinking mind and lower vital parts. It is 
precisely to correct this outward orientation and take away 
the veil that he has to practise the Yoga. Once the inner 
being has manifested strongly whether by the inward-going 
or the outAvard-coming movement, it is bound to renew its 
pressure, to clear the passage and finally come by its 
kingdom, A beginning of this kind is the indication of 
what is to happen on a greater scale hereafter. 

5 - 9 - 1931 . 
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The Body Human 


Bv Nolini Kanta Gupta 


The human frame is a miracle of creation. It troulcl not be far 
wrong to say that the whole trend of physical evolution has been to 
bring out this morphological marvel. It has not been a very easy 
task for Nature to raise a living creature from its original crawling 
“crouching slouching” horizontal position to the .standing vertical 
position which is so normal and natural to the human body. Man 
has proportionately a larger cranium with a greater and heavier con¬ 
tent of the grey subf'tance in compari,son •with the (vertebral) column 
upon which it is set; his legs too have to carry a heavier burden. 
.\nd yet how easy and graceful his erect posture! It is a balancing 
feat worthy of the cleverest rope-dancer. Look at a bear or even at 
a chimpanzee standing and moving on its hind legs; what an uncouth 
ungainly gait, forced and ill at ea.se! He is more natural and at home 
in the prone horizontal position. The bird was perhaps an attempt 
at change of position from the horizontal to the vertical: the frame 
here attained an angular incline (c.f. tiryak, as the bird is called in 
Sanskrit), but to maintain even that position it was not possible to 
increase or enlarge the head. It is not idly that Hamlet exclaims: 

“'What a piece of work is man! . . liotv infinite in faculty ... in 
lorm and moving how express and admirable . . . the beauty of 
the world . . . the paragon of animals! ” 

The perfection of the anatomical and morphological structure in 
man consists precisely in its wonderful elasticity—the ‘infinite faculty’ 
or multiple functioning referred to by Shakespeare. This is the very 
characteristic character of man both with regard to his physical and 
psychological make-up. The other species are, every one of them, 
more or le.ss, a specialised formation; we have there a closed system, 
a fixed and definite physical mould and pattern of life. A cat or a 
crow of a million years ago, like ‘the immemorial elm’ was not very 
different from its descendant of today; not so with man. I mean, the 
human frame, in its general build, might have remained the same 
from the beginning of time, but the uses to which it has been put, 
the works that have been demanded of it are multifarious, indeed of 
infinite variety. Although it is sometimes stated that the human body 
too has undergone a change (and is still undergoing) from what tvas 
once heavy and muscular, tall and stalwart, with a thicker skeletal 
system, towards something lighter and more delicate, Also an animal, 
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like the plant, because oi its rigidity of jjattcrn, remains unchanged, 
keeping to its own geographical habitat. Change of climate meant for 
the animal a considerable change, a sea-change, a change of species, 
practically. But man can easily—much more easily than an animal or 
a plant—acclimatise himself to all sorts of sariable climates. There 
seems to be a greater resilience in his physical system, even as a physical 
object. Perhaps it contains a greater \ariety of component elements 
and centres of energy which support its versatile action. The hitmait 
frame, one may say. is like the solar spectrum that contains all the 
colour \ibrations and all the lines characteristic of the different 
elements. 'Phe solar .sphere is the high symbol for man. 

The story runs (Aitareya UpanLshad) that once the gods tvished 
to come dotvn and inhabit an earthly Irame. Several animal forms 
(the cow, the hor.se) were presented to them one after another, but 
thev v/ere not .siitisfiecl, none was considered adequate for their habita¬ 
tion. At last the human frame (with its conscious personalia)) was 
ollcred to them and immediately they declared that that was indeed 
the perfect form they needed —snkiitam vateli —and they entered 
into it. 

The human frame is the abode of the gods; it is a temple of God. 
as tve all knotv. But the most significant thing about it is that the 
gods alone do not dtvell there: all beings, all creatures crowd there, 
even the ungodly and the undivine. The PaSiu (the animal), the 
PKacha (the demon), the Asura (the Titan) and the Deva (the god) 
all find comfortable lodging in him—^there. arc many chambers indeed 
in this mansion of the Lord. Man was made after the image of God 
and yet Lucifer had access into it and all his host tvith him. This 
cUiality of the divine and the undivine, the characteristic mark of 
human nature as it is, presents a field and a labour through which 
man’s progress has to be worked out. The soul, the divine flaijie, 
has been placed in Ignorance, that is to say, tvhat is apparent Ignorance, 
the frame of Matter, just because this Matter in Ignorance is to be 
.smelted, purified, given its original and intrinsic substance, shape and 
character. The human person in its actual form is not obviously 
something absolutely perfect and divine. The type, the norm it 
represents is divine, but it has been overlaid with all obscure and 
base elements—it has to be rvashed and cleaned thoroughly, salvaged 
and reconditioned. The dark ungodly elements mar and vitiate; 
they must be removed on .the one hand, but on the other, they point 
out and test the salvaging work that has to be done and is being done, 

Man is always at the cross-roads. This is his especial difficulty 
and this is also his unique opportunity. His consciousness has a double 
valency, in contradistinction to the animal's which is, it can be said, 
monovalent, in that it is amoral, has not the sense of divided loyalty 
and hence the merit of choice. The movements of the animal follow 
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a lixed siereotyped jjattcrn, it has not got to deviate from the beaten 
track of its instincts. But man with his sense of the moral, of the 
good, of the progressive is at every step of his life faced with a dilemma, 
has tf) pause at a parting of the trays, ahvays looks before and after 
and is puzzled at a cai <\e conscience. That, tve have said, has been 
made for him the condition of growth, of a conscious and trilled 
change with an ever increasing tempo totrards jierfect perfection. 
That furnishes the occasion anti circumstance by trhich he rises to 
divinitt itself, becomes the Divine. He becomes the Divine thus not 
merely in the otrn home of the Divine, but on all the levels of the 
manifestation: all the planes of consciousness trith all the hierarchy 
of being.s—potrers and personalities—find a new play df harmony, a 
supreme and global fulfilment in the transfigured human vehicle. 
The frame itself that encases the human consciousness acts as a li^'ing 
condenser: the very contour in its definiteness seems to exert a 
pressure towards an et'er larger and higher synthesis, or, it may be 
compared to a kind of field of force (Einsteinian, for example) that 
controls, regulates, moves and configurates all elements within its range. 
The human frame even as a frame possesses a magic virtue. 

A^aishnat ism secs the Divine as a human person, the human 
person par excellence. Krishna's body is a radiant form of conscious¬ 
ness (chinniaya), no doubt, but it is as definite, determinate and 
concrete as the physical body, it is the physical itself but in its true 
substance. And its exquisitene.ss consists in its being human in form. 
The Vedantin’s Maya does not touch it, it is beyond the illusory 
con.sciousne.ss. For they say Goloka .stands above Brahmaloka. 

The Christian conception of God-man is also extremely beautiful 
and full of meaning. God became man: He sent dotvn upon earth 
his own and only Son to live among men as man. This indeed is His 
.supreme Grace, His illimitable love for mankind. It is thus, in the 
words of the Offertory, that He miraculously created the dignity of 
human substance, holding Himself worthy to partake of our humanity. 
This carnal sinful body has been sanctified by the Christ having 
assumed it. In and through Him—^his divine consciousness—it has 
been strained and purified, uplifted and redeemed. He has anointed 
it and given it a place in Heaven even by the side of the Father. 
Again, Mary—symbolising the earth or body con.sciou.snc.ss, as Christian 
mystics themselves declare—tvas herself taken up bodily into the 
heavenly abode. The body celestial is this veiy physical human body 
cleared of its dross and filled ivith tlic divine substance. This could 
have been so precisely because it tvas originally the projection, the 
very image of God here below in the world of Matter. The mystery 
of Transubstantiation repeats and confirms the same symbology. The 
bread and wine of our secular body became tlie flesh and blood of the 
God-Man’s body. The human frame is, as it were, tvoven into the 
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^■cr\ tibric oC Ciod’.s own (null and Mibstancc. Tlic human form is 
inherent in the Divine’s own personalit>. Is it mere anthropo¬ 
morphism to say like this? W'c know the tidage that the lion, tvere 
he self-conscious and creative, trould paint (iod as a super-lion, that 
is to say, in his otvn image. W^cll. the difFerence is precisely here, 
that the littn is not sell-conscious and creative. Man creates—not man 
the mert. iniagiiiati\c artist but man the seer, the Rishi—he expresses 
and emltodies, represents faithfully the truth that he sees, the truth 
tliat he is. It is because of this “con.scious persoruiliis”. referred to in 
the paralile of the Aitaresa Uixinishad, that God chose the human 
form to inhabit. 

This is man’s great privilege that, unlike the animal, he can 
surpass himself (the capacity, we may note, ujxtn tvhich the whole 
Niet/schean conception of humanits tvas ba.scd). Man is not bound 
to his human nature, to his anthropomorphism, he can rise abuse and 
beyond it, become tvhat is (apparently) non-human. Therefore the 
Gita teaches: By thy self uprai.se thy self, lower not thy .self b)- thy 
■self. Indeed, as tve have .said, man means the whole gamut of 
existence. All the trorlds and all the Ixings in all the worlds are also 
svithin his frame ; he ha/t only to .switch or focus his consciousness on 
to a particular jjoint or direction and he bccomc.s a particular type in 
life. Man can be the very .supreme godhead or at the other extreme 
a mere brute or any other intermediary creature in the hierarchy 
extending between the ttvo. 

The Dis’inc means the All: whatever there is (manife.st or beyond) 
is tvithin Him and is Hinrsclf. Man loo who Ls within that Divine 
is the Disinc in a especial way; for he is a replica or epitome of the 
Divine containing or embodying tlie three-fold status and movement 
of the Dh'iiie—the Transcendent, the Co.smic and the Individual. He 
is co-extensive with the Divine. Only, the Divine is conscious, 
supremely conscious, while Man is unconscious or at best Iialf- 
con.sciou.s. God has made hinrsclf the 'world and its creatures, the 
iran,sccndeutal has become the material co.sroos, true; but God has 
made himself Man in a .special sense and for a .special purpose. Man 
is not a fabrication of the Lower Maya, a formation thrown up in the 
evolutionary course by a temporary idea in the Co.smic Mind and 
developed through the play of forces; on the other hand, it is a typal 
reality, a Real-Idea—a formation of the original iruth-consciou,sne.ss, 
the Divine’s own transcendental cxi.stencc. Man is the figure of the 
Divine Person. The Imper.sonal become or s'icwed as the Personal 
takes up the human aspect, the human, that is to say, as its original 
prototype in the superconscience. 

The conception of a personal immortality—the impersonal is 
naturally always immortal, there is no problem here—of a physical 
immortality even attains a significant s alue looked at from this stand- 
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point. The urge for immortality i.s not merely a wish to continue 
indefinitely an earthly life, becau.se of its pleasures or because of an 
unreasoning attachment; it means regaining and cslabli-shing the 
immortal body that one has or that one is e.ssenLially and potentially. 
7’Jie body .seeks to be immortal, for it contains and secretly i.s its 
immortal Formal Cause (to make u.sc of an Ari.stotclian term). The 
matcrialisatioir of an immortal being and figure of being—that i.s the 
consummation demanded of human life on earth. 

The .spirit, the pure .self in man is formle.ss; but his soul—the 
spirit cast into the evolutionary mould in manifestation—lias a form: 
it pos.sesses a personal identit) of its oirn. Eacli soul or Psyche is a 
contoured consciousness, as it ivcre; it is not a \ ague indefinite charge 
of consciousiie.ss, but consciousness having magnitude and dimensions. 
And the physical body is a visible formula, a graph of that magnitude, 
an image—a faithful image or .shadotv throivn upon the ivall of this 
cave of earthly life, of a reality above and outside, as Plato conceived 
the phenomenon. And the human appeaiancc ton is an extension or 
projection of an inner and essential reality which brings out or takes 
up that configuration when fronting the soul in its evolutionary inarch 
through terrestrial life. A mystic poet .says; 

All dreams of the soul 
End in a beautiful man’s or woman’s body^— 

This is not the utterance of a mere profane consciousness, such also 
is the experience of a deeper spiritual truth. For the Diiitie in one 
of its essential aspects is Ardhanarishrvara, the original transcendental 
ManAVoman. And we feel and almost .sec that it is a human Face 
to which our adoi'ation goes ivhen ire hear another mystic poet chant 
for us the mantra". 

Invading the secret clasp of the Silence and crimson Fire 
thou frontest eyes in a timeless Face.* 


* W. B. A'eats: '"riie Wild Swans oi Cook’ 
’ 8ti Aurobindo • “The Bird of Fire”. 





Sphota and the Spoken word 

By T. V. Kapai.i Sasir\. 


■When Avc look closci) into the original character of human speech 
and make an attempt to appreciate the potency of linguistic expression. 
Sanskrit language and standard authors on Sanskrit Grammar lend 
us a potrerful helping hand leading us to deliberate ui^on the ps)'tho- 
logical and spiritual element in the ver\ act of human spcecli. We 
find that some of the precepts of Sanskrit Grammar arc capable of 
unhersal application and arc based on principles that gotern the lasrs 
of the origin and development of word-sound. In tliese ancient ynid 
original authorities tve arc confronted tvith profound ideas that arc 
thought stimulants and urge the mind to plumb deeper and discos cr 
the bases on srhkh they are justifiably conceived. The philosophical 
implications are often far-reaching when wc consider their view.s on 
the question of word in relation to its meaning, or on the psychological 
process involved in the expression of significant sounds, or on the 
spiritual character at the source a.s distinguished from the external, 
the physical and cllcc.tual aspect of human speech. 

Here in a brief compass we .sirall consider the question of Sphota, 
one of those concepts of San.skrit Grammar which has a deejj philo¬ 
sophic background and spiritual significance, and goes a long waj to 
enable us (,o grasp (he characteristic features of the language of a 
remote past, of an original epoch—^thc language which has come down 
to us in the form of mantras, the Rks of the Rg Veda. It would be 
helpful to start with some of the rudiments of Sanskrit Grammar and 
note the manner of investigation undertaken by these ancient thinkers. 
To begin with: 

In the nineteenth coulury European scholars made the .startling 
discovery that many thousands of words can be resolved into a .smaller 
number of roots. The guiding light in the endeavour was their 
knowledge of Sanskrit. But in the verj' dawn of AvTan histo ]7 the 
.same ■ result, and much more in the line, was achieved by Sanskrit 
gTammarians of whom Panini Ls the la.st notable name-r-notablc for 
the complete system of Grammar that he has bequeathed to us. For 
all the originality and skill in devisuig the technique for building 
the system on scientific basis, I^:^ini would have remained a scaled 
casket, had not Patanjali given us the Mahabha?ya, the great Commen¬ 
tary on the aphorisms of AftSdhyayi. Wjthr Patafijali Grammar is a 
regular Science. His wdrk is a monument of critical acumen. Il; is 
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lieic that \vf learn LhaL the riik’s of Sanskrit Graiuinar unfold the 
huvs that regulate the grotrth and formation of tvord-sounds, ol 
linguistic forms. Here, in these rales as explained by Patahjali n-ith 
illustrations taken from life, we have concise formulae of the science 
of human .speech iiscll. In fact, it is the discovery of the Mahabhiissa 
in the last centuv) that gave birth to the Science of language. 

Grammar prc.su 2 Dpose.s the existence of a language tvhicli has 
reached a stage of devcloiimeni quite enough to [jroduce literal) 
records representing a vast field of knotvledge. In the ease of Sanskrit 
the origins ot Grammar arc traced to the earlier Vcdic literature as 
Avcil as to cla.ssical Sanskrit, to popular usage. Patahjali is t^uite clear 
about the material he tvorks on—^svords that arc Vcdic and those that 
arc found in popular usage, Veda and Loka ; for it is these that alford 
the basis of grammatical sjjeculations. Patahjali holds, as docs Yaska, 
the author of Nirukui before him, that many grammatical concejjts' 
arc'imbcdded in the ina)ihas and they both quote the "^k ‘catsari Vak 
jiariinita padani’ of Dirghatamas-, stating that the ratvari refers to 
the tvcll-knosni four parts of .speech, namely, Nauia, Akliyfita, 
Llpasarga and Nijiata (noun, Acrb, prcfiosition and particle). Patahjali 
civiotes the Ilk of Vamade\a“, “The great God, the Bull (of Speech) 
has four horns, three feet, two heads, seven hands, fastened thrice 
(or in three places) roars aloud, po.sscssing, entered into the mortals”, 
explaining that (he four horns and others arc respectively the four 
Iiarts of speech, tlie three divisions of time, the ttro kincls of word 
(ilie imcrcate and the created), the seven eases, the three jJaccs (chest, 
throat and head) that take ijart in producing the spoken word. 

A study of the MahabhUsya will .shoAV that the Sanskrit 
grammarians solved some of the fundamental ijroblcms of Philology 
and discovered certain principles of spontaneous grotvlli follotred 
consciously or othenvisc in the utterance of significiint speech. 
Patanjali's method follows a twofold principle. Discovering a rule by 
generalisation and finding out special cases and i^articularising (hem 
—this is a principle governing the method, srunanyena iitsargah 
t ise.sena apavadah; another principle that ’is complementary to it is 

' I"'or iti.stance, Iho principle oI sandhi or cnpliouio change is quite known from 
early times, as is clear from Uie fact that llie mantras are recited in saihhitri form 
in all rituals and Vedic worship and prayer, while the pada-papia is tauRht later 
for the purpo.se of fixing the relation of words in the construction of the* sentence. 
A scruUny of the rules of sandhi in Sanskrit Grammar will hardly fail to impress 
upon us the intiinate relation of Phonology to Grammar. 

• Rg Veda I. 164-45. 

“ ^ SM'W 

?E%1V. s8.j. 

There are, indeed, other interpretations of this Sayaiia in his commentary 
on this ]?tk says tlial five inlerpretalion.s are possible as live deities, Yajna-Agni, 
Slirya and others are pos,slbly addressed and that he has taken it to mean as 
referring to Yajna-Agni. He says that i^Sbdikas, grammarians, interpret it as 
refemug to Sabda Brahman. 
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that of Agreement and Difference, Anvaya and Vyatirrha. Let us 
take a group of similar words—^ghatah. ghaiena, ghatat, pacati, pacatah, 
apaksit. By agreement, anvaya, we can find the common element 
o/iata in the first group and pac in the second. This unaltered element 
is termed Prakrti. By dilference, vyaiirekn, the iiiicominon elements 
ina at ii ink arc found : ihes are liable to variation, and are termed 
Pvatyaya. This is the process by which Sanskrit grammarians could 
successfully resolve the tvords and fix the recognised correct ex- 
jnessions in the language —Siddham In anvaya-vyatirekdbhydm. The 
four parts ol speech recognised by the grammarians since the ^’cdic 
age hare been already referred to. Prepositittns are always joined to 
roots and they bring out their hidden meanings, according to some 
grammarians; there are others who do not concur in this view or 
among thcniseltcs. In the case ol jjarticles also dixergent \iews are 
held. A\'ithout dilating on this question we shall pass on to consider 
the nature of Akhyatas, \erbs Irom which all nouns are generally 
derived. There are certain names which are not derivable Avyutpddya 
according to Panini tvhom Patanjali lolhnvs. All names are derivable, 
even proper names, according to ^iika^yana to whom is ascribed the 
authorship of Unadi sutras which .somehow manage to derive woids 
that arc apparently undeiivable. Yaska seems to have a partiality 
for Sakatiiyana whom he quotes or follows in giving the derivation ol 
words. That is how quite often he looks fantastic in his derivation of 
words, while his work as a whole is indispensable and of utmost 
importance for ^^eclic studies. 

Now let us take up the que.stion of prakrti, the uninflected state 
of a word, noun or verb. Though the prakrti is .said to be twofold, 
that of the noun being termed prafipadika and that of the verb, dhdtu, 
strictly .speaking, it is reducible to only one, dhatUi since all nouns 
are generally derived from dhatus. What exactly i.s the .significance 
of dhatu? In the Mahabha.sya (Pan. 1.3.1.) Patanjali discusses this 
question and stales that dhiltu is exprc.s.sive of Kriya, action and that 
it expresses Rhava. But by bhava wc undersiand existence, salta, not 
action. How can wc reconc^ile the two—kriya and bhava? Wc have 
to bear in mind that in Grammar when we speak of bhava wc use it 
lo denote the state or condition of a thing ; the abstract form of ghatO) 
pot, is ghatatva, potness—the state of being a gham which is at the 
same time the intriasic quality, the special property by which ghata 
is distinguished from all that is not ghata; therefore this ghatatva is 
the jati, the class element common to all ghatas. But all objects 
which are signified by words arc understood by us to exist; and 
existence or satid is jati or class. Thus bhava or satta is expressed by 
dhatu. But the root is said to be cxpressiv'c of kriyii, action. How 
can bhav^a or satta be taken for kriya? The grammarians say that 
there is action involved in all existences, Every thing -is in a state of 
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lliix, nn hi kascil swasiiiiii almctni mnhurtnm avalixlliale (there is 
iiorhiiift that subsists in its own I'orm Cor a moment). Every bhava 
iiiiflerj^ocs a sixfold change sadbhavavikarah, according to the ancient 
grammarians. It is not the classification of vikara, change, into six 
divisions that is important. It is the constant change to which bhava 
(e\'er) thing existent in the world) is .subject that is what is to be 
lecognised. In fact tite word jagnl (world) itself contiotes titat ince.s.sant 
cliange is svhat cliarai tcri.ses the world, gaerhati Hi jagal. 

It nm.sl be noted that when Patanjali .says that dhatii is expre.ssive 
of bha\a, bha\a-\acano dhatuh. he means “becoming"; bhava is 
Ithasana, utpadana krisa. It is derived from lihu of the tenth con¬ 
jugation meaning ‘to produce'. ‘ And bhavana (becoming) implies 
action. II existence in the world of objects is bha\a, or becoming, 
the tvord, the name, that signifies the f)bject has kriya implicit in it. 
Evers thing is a becoming, bhava, which is bhavana ; every name 
that signifies it carries with it bhasa-vacana or kriya-vacana which is 
termed dhatu. I’hus we come to appreciate the dictum that roots 
tire the origins of tvords, dhatatah .sabdayonayah. Dhatu is the radical 
element that is left unaltered by the analysis of the svord. When 
the formative elements are separated from the word, by the process of 
elimination, apodclhdraj tvhat remains irreducible is the dliatu, called 
the root, the seed-sound, which may be called the phonological type. 
Therefore words originally bore the stamp of their radical or deriva¬ 
tive significance, and they are called yangika. When such words gain 
currency in fixed .senses and become conventional, they arc called 
yoygurudhn. They have a fixed seme svithoui losing their derivative 
significance. Pankaja signifies lotus flower by com'ontion, though it 
has not lost its derivative significance, ‘born of mud’; and because of 
the conventional sense holding sway over the derivative, tve do not 
understand the word to mean everything that is born of panka, mud. 
Though the radical element originally determined the sense of the 
word, roots by themselves are not used to cons'cy any meaning; and 
this is becau.se they are not so found in popular usage or in the 
\'edic literature which were the field for the Sanskrit grammarian 
investigating the process of formation of tvords and discovering the 
laws, followed consciously or unconsciou.sly by men in their attempt 
at vocal expression. Grammar di.scovers the roots, the common 
elements in groups or families of tvords. Its purpose is served by a 
study of the laws followed in .speech, by a discovery of the process by 
which svords appear, grow, and as.sume manifold form, and by 
determining the rules of coiTect formations. Though we find and 
nse words in their particular formations to convey our meaning, and 
not roots which are grammatical concepts having no currency in 
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linguistic LransacLion, it does not mean that there is no roof at all as 
a seed-sound. 

Now the que.stion ari.scs as to word.s ha\ing' definite meanings. 
W’hy slioukl Go, cow, signify the particular quadiuped knotvn to the 
speaker and the hearer? Is it not due to an established convention 
by which meanings of n’ord-sonnd.s are cftnrcyed and understood? 
The answer lies in understanding the character oC the necessity that 
was the parent of human .speech. It .speech were primarily an intellec¬ 
tual necessity, men could agree upon a convemirmal equivalence 
between sound and sense, and any sound could mean any sen.se by 
common consent. But that does not seem to be the ca.se. San.skrit 
grammarians hold that fSabda, the vv'ord, has tlakti, an intrinsic power 
to convey the sense which is inseparably related to if. There are 
indeed certain word.s which are sanjiia .sabdas, technical or proper 
names which arc conventional by consent. Again, there is anitther 
class of words, such as Knka, Kokila, vrliich are vocal reproductions 
ol .sounds heard in Nature, iabdanukrlih. The mimetic urge in the 
human creature is a living voice that motivates the kind of nervous 
re.sponse to the stimulus of the environment—a response that translates 
itself into vocal expression. Intellectual development in the human 
race may impose itself upon, subordinate or .subdue the innate imita¬ 
tive tendency in human nature, but its natural disposition to 
rcprochtcc is a primal factor which is as much nen'ous and vital as 
jjsychological. Human language itself in the beginning was a natural 
expression in terms of vocal sound, reacting to the sensations and 
feelings evoked by the forces of the environment or impelled by 
subjective phenomena. Apart from the element of mimesis in the 
primitive vocal expression, the word-sound has a natural power to 
convey the sense. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, "It started from an 
indefinable quality or property in the .sound to raise certain vibrations 
in the life-soul of the human creature, in his .sensational, emotional, 
his a’ude mental being .... Words had not only a real and vivid 
life of their own, but the speaker was more conscious of it than we 
can po.ssibly be with our mechanised and sophisticated intellects." 

The question of word, meaning and their relation is subjected to 
subtle scrutiny and discussed in great detail by all schools of Indian 
thought.’ From the difference in their standpoints arises the difference 


* GranimofiQUS hold that £abda in the sense of letter, var^la is karya, not 
eternal. It may lie noted here that according to Jllmathsakas Sahda in the sense 
of var^ia, letter, is eternal, is manifested by the effort of the speaker and ceases 
to be audible the moment after the effort ceases. The Nj'aya schools oppose this 
view holding that ^abda is not eternal, is produced and destroj'ed. 

Again, as regards the meaning of a word. Grammarians follow ralanjali whose 
well-known dictum is ‘‘Fourfold is the currency of words** (CatustayT sabdanum 
pravrtlil. 1 ). Jati (class, universal), Eriya (action), Guij.a'Ii (quality), Dravyaih 
(substance, individual or vyakti)—^theso are the four in which the denotation of 
n word is current. In Sahitya (Rhetoric and Poetics) men of letters arc loyal to 
the Vaiyakaraj,ias. But the uninaihsakas hold that the denotation of fobda i.s 
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in their conclusions with the inevitable controversies which need not 
engage our attention here. AVhat we propose to do is to present the 
position of Grammarians and make an attempt to evaluate the theory 
of Sabda in the light of ancient Indian n’isdoin, of the Vedic and 
Agmic teachings, and appreciate the philosophic basis of the concept 
of Sphota. 

Let us at the outset state in clear terms trhat is meant by .\abdn. 
In Sanskrit, any sound, the sound of a drum or the sound of a syllabic 
in articulate sj)ecch is denoted by sabda, dhvanjatmaka and varnat- 
maka; it is the hitter that i.s the .subject of our enquiry. Wc use it 
in the sense of a trord, vocal sound, vnli. In all things that arc 
expressed by tfik, speech, there arc two I’actors ivc have to distinguish 
clearly in oiflcr to avoid conlusion and arri\c at the real character 
of .sabda. There is, first, the external aspect, the audibility, the mere 
sound : the other factor is the subtler which is the essential sound 
clement, sibrant uitli the meaning natural to it, not audible to the 
physical hearing, but clothed in the audible sound through tvhich it 
expresses itself. The physical and the instrumental aspect is the 
formal sound dhvani which is a quality of the essential inner sound, 
sabda, which is itself sensible, carries sense with it, tind is manifested 
every time a word is heard or uttered. The essential factor in speech is 
the real ,'5abda, called sphota by the grammarians, and the outwardly 
audible sound is dhvani, a quality of the former, sphotah ^abdah 
dhtanih ilabdagunah." Dhvani is what manifests the .4abda ■which is 
sphota—the former is tyailjaka and the latter, vyahgya. 

Accordingly, grammarians divide .iabda into nvo kinds, Iidrya and 
vilya j kiirya is what is produced and nitya is what is not produced, 
but is permanent, continual, fixed or eternal. It is not unoften that 
confusion has clouded the import of the statement ‘nilyah iahdali’. 
Often nitya is tran.slated ‘'eternal” in the .sense of ‘‘indcsiructible”, 
‘‘immutable”, aviedJi, knta.s1ha etc. In this context, Palanjali, in the 
first Ahnika of the Mahabhiisya explains the various senses in which 
nilya is used and adds that woi'ds are not j^roduced by men, just as a 
potter does a pot,^ Kaiyata’s sensible remarks on the nilyata of sabdas 

j.ati, class, aud iiolhingr else. A.s is to be expected, the Naivilvikas refute this, 
sLatiufi that indiviflnnl qualified by class, the universal (iriU-vihista-vvakti) is denoted 
by a word. This is only a broad statement with reference to the difleronce in 
views held^ by various schools on the que.stioii of Sahila and arlha, word and 
lueaiunir. Xhere are many more views ou the <,nbiect held hv authors who differ 
ainon,£; themselves, ihouffh they may belong to the' same school. In the cour.se 
of the last twenty centuries there has not been a work or author worth the name . 
who has not paid considerable attention to the theory of Salida-nvtha. Pundits 
are often .so absorbed in the subject that even todav some one is writing a com- 
mentaty on .some ancient author, though not on Ny'uva in Xavadwip, cerlainlv on 
Mimaiusa in Madras, somewhere in the .south. 

* Patafijali on I’atjini I. 1. 70. 

■ I qn; ^3% 1 
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;uc noicwonhy. IIu sajs LliaL woicls arc tlicrc Irom an iiiiknowu pafit, 
handed down lo us ihrough a succession ot cldevs." Voids and their 
meanings and thcrcloie their relation, are not created by any one; 
Kaiyata explains that they arc natural, come down to us in an unin- 
teirupted flow." Tliey are continual, fixed, steady, dhiuva, and in this 
sense, nitya.^'-' Words in their subtle sound-forms arise in the inditi- 
siblc, perinancnt, one (akhaiula, nit)a, eka) ribrant voice within, called 
sphota. E\ery lime a tvord is pronounced lo coiucy a meaning, the 
intelligent principle within (which is ribrant and expressive) takes the 
form of that meaning.^ The dhvani of the word is the instrument used 
to manilcst the sensible rvord, arthvacchabda, the .sjihota. In itself, it is 
permanent and luminous, and rvhen a dhvani stimulates it. it responds 
and illuminates. It is both grahya and g)aliaka i.c. it is intelligent, 
makes words intelligible. (Sphutati prakiisatc arlhah asmaditi sphotah: 
sphutyatc vyaj)ate rainairiti .sphotah). Ah it encases in a way the 
meaning, the idea, it is .said to manifest the attha, object or sense, 
griihaka. As it is itself manilcslecl by words that are uttered and 
audible, it is gnihya, the \)'aiigya .4ibda. ' 

W^e liavc mentioned the two aspects of sabda, dhvani and sphota ; 
but .sphota itself has two aspects as stated above ; it is manifested by 
utterances, and makes known the sense that is inalienable from it. 
And this fact we have lo boar in mind in view of its ecpiation with the 
Etcraal Word, Nitva vuk, urged by reputed grammarians to which 
we would jJi'esently refer. 

Thus far the position of the grammarians is intelligible, when 
we look at .speech in its ]}sychological asjacct. Those who opjjose the 
sphota theory take their stand on the word in its external aspect and 
rightly consider sabda in their sense of the word as anilya, a,s do the 
Naiyayikas; or even when it is stated to be eternal “nit)a” as is done 
by the IMimanisakas, it is in the sense of cternality of every letter, the 
most outward form ot .sabda. They all refute the sphota-vada,*" from 

(rsuini, IV. 

11 IRT ^ m W; t 

“ The Sphotavadin does not accept the varpa theory of the Ny.S\ a or 5[iniaiiii,aka 
school. I'or he says-any letter or all the letters of a word cannot cause the 
co}>nKioii of a Uiing that enrrespouds to the word, Iiecanse every letter, uttered, 
has bnt a iiioinentary existence. It is wrojiK lo assniiie that the final letter _ of 
(i word aided by the imin-es.sions left by the precedini,' letter!, produce.s the cognition 
of a thing. Dor mere letters cauuot produce the knowledge, eonvyy the intended 
sense. There must be a i>ermnncnt form yif the word uhicli is suggested or 
manifested by the uUerauce of the word which is a letter or a imniber of letters. 
This is Sphota, the eternal (permanent) impartible, e.ssential Sabda (nitya, akltapda, 
vyafig 3 'a Sabda), while the uttered word is produced, kfirya SaMa, not denial, 
aiiitya. 

It must be noted in this connection that each word has a sphota of its own; 
IMaitiija, born of Mumi ohd Mariya, mortal, are ditfcrenl words, have difierent 
sphotas of tlieir own, though they are .sj-nonyins. 
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their clillerent suuidpoiiils, unci trcuL it as a groundless assumption, an 
inadmissible hypothesis--as, according tfj thciii, it rejects what is 
])crcei\'cd, and fabricates what is not perceived, drsUihanih achstakal- 
pana ca. 

It is difficult to detcimine the philosophic basis of sphota theory 
as conceived I>y Pataiijali. Panini perliaps knew it; but there is no 
mention of it in his work. There is a sutra in the Astadhyayi where 
the word sphotayana occurs but there it is the name of an Acarya (jf 
Grammar. It is suggested by some that the name of that grammarian 
denotes that he tvas devoted to the question of spliota or that spliopi 
tvas his goal (sphotah ayanam parayanam yasya sah). But Patanjali 
mentions sphota more than once and describes it as one, indivisible 
and eternal. He docs not enter into a discussion of the philosophic 
basis of the theory. He notes and makes observati<Mis on the psycho¬ 
logical character of speech, and that was more than anything else 
important to him, for he was the foremost analyst in the field of 
linguistic science. 

It is in the Vak.)apadiya of Bhartrhari that tve find the first 
section, called Brahmakanda treating of the subject of spliola as a 
grammatical concept with a philo.sophical backgi-ound. As the title 
of the section implies, the world of sound, sabdti, is described here as 
a manifestation of Brahman, iabdalniakam Brahma, Further, the 
author goes on to say that the world of objects, arlhapnilmrica itself 
is a manifestation of sabda, that the universe is born of chandas.'-^ 
These verses look a paraphrase of Vcdic passages, such tts “The Word 
itself became all the worlds’’, vageva vUva bhuvanani jajnc. Ifinking 
the sphota of the grammarian with tlic soul, he says, "The inner cogniscr 
who abides in the form of the subtle vak, word, manifests himself as 
sabda, in order to express his nature (his otvn form).”*® It is in the 
light of such passages that the statement becomes still more clear that 
the sphota is both grahya and gtahaka, "Itself luminous like a lamp, it 
illuminates others.”'" 

Bhartrhari states that the whole world of objects is pervaded by 
Maha-satla which is the .All Existence as well as the Mahan Atraa, the 
great .Soul. In his vieu', the import of every sentence is a vivid or 
illumined conception of this Mahasatta, (Vak)anha eva pratiltha). 
If this be the import of every sentence in human speech, it is opptjscd 


Ibid. 1.55. 


“rsvini VI. 1. 123. 
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L(i <uir cxpeiiciicc. for i\c do not have or get the sense or feeling- ol the 
Mahan Atiiia on hcaiing a sentence, lor example, Devadiittah pacati, 
“Dcvadaita cooks”. Hari’s explanation is that the sense of every 
sentence cuhiiiuates in Milld, that the inner cogiiiser, already men¬ 
tioned, who abides in the form of the subtle Vak, manifests his own 
lorni iUfl) ul>a in the import of every sentence ivhich is iattd, being or 
existence. It is indeed a hard nut to crack when the world of 
din'erentiated existence is reduced to Mahasatta, and the dilferences 
in artha)> and iabdoi are traced to Para Brahman and sabda Brahman 
and ultimately negatived. But Hari comes with the illustration of 
objects seen dillcrently from distances or in darkness, Init presenting 
their real character ultimately when approached in light. This 
analogy is ghen to show that sentences are split into words and the 
latter into their bases and inflectional elements and the process is not 
real, though necessary to lead to the \ak\artha.*^ 

It is not our purpose to elucidate ivhat all Bhartrhari has stated 
on Sishola and Vakyilrtha. It is to illustrate how he has presented the 
theory of sphoja, the abose examples were warranted. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss tvhat later authors ha\c added, much less to 
examine how far arc reliable certain statements with reference to 
sphota, such as “Oihkara (Pranava) is the same as sphota”, "Sphota is 
audible to the yogin when he concentrates in the heart”, “The 
Madhyama nada is the sphota and vaikhari“ is the audible speech”. 

In their zeal to establish the sphota-sacla on what they thought to 
be stronger grounds, later authors have gone the length of identifying 
the inner sound (that one hears by closing the cars with fingens) with 
the sphota, Madhyama Vak which again is the Pranava, the creative 
tvord, the sabda Brahman! It is not that we doubt that Nada is heard 
in Yoga. Let us leave aside the inward sound that is heard by closing 
the ears, or in ordinary Japa; for tliis is rather too gross and mechanical 
to merit notice. It is certainly a fact of yogic experience that Nada is 
heard in certain lines of yogic practice, not one kind of Nada, but 
many kinds; and the Nada that the yogin hears need not be of a 
short duration, it can continue for a long time, it can be constant 
also. But is that the sphota? That is the question. Is that the sphota 
of which Patanjali speaks when he distinguishes it from dlwamf Is 
tliat the sphota of tvhich Bhartrhari sjjeaks as the inner cqgniscr, 
Antaro Jilata, who lakes on the subtle word-form to manifest himseli? 

Now we shall turn to the Sabda-Bralnnan with which sphota is 
ctpiated, or even identified and sec how far and in wliat>«cnse this 

” aw ^ I 

3 F!Wlfc!T II NRajqtffan^ I.89. 

>»r>ara, PahyanlT, AladliyainS, and Vaikhari are the forms of Vak mentioned 
ill the Tatilras; they are the Nada beyond, the causal, the subtle and the audible 
speech, respectively. 
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is rcasoiial)k’. IJiahiiiaii is the word for the Manna in the Vcclic 
ianguage. The ^'eda is called Brahmakosa, since it is the repositoi) 
of knoAvledge in the form of sahda. The ultimale Truth which is the 
source and mainstay of ^vorld-cxistcncc, tlie supreme Being all- 
pert asivc and beyond and without which theic is nothing, is called 
Brahman in the later portions of the Vedas, the Upaiiisads. Though, 
as in the Gita, by Sabda-Bralnnan the Vedas are meant, the Agamas 
(Tantras) and the Puranas tvith the general support of the Vcdic 
wi.sdom interpret Para Brahman as the supreme Artha and iJabda- 
Brahman as the Sakti inherent in it. In other ttRirds, if tlic supreme 
meaning paramartha of All-Exislcncc is Iswara, Istrari is the ^abda, 
the inseparable Sakti, the Power of manifestation. In Creation, it is 
said, the &abda-sr.sti precedes Artha-sr.sti. It is the Creative \Vord, Vak, 
the primordial sound that manifests the tvorld of objects, arl/ia. Vak, 
sabda, is sakti, the dynamic principle of Creation, the Force of the 
substance which is the Artha. And without arllta, sabda has nothing 
to manifest and ailha is unmanifest without sabda. And this certainly 
corresponds to the ancient truth that Sakti is inseparable from siva 
and has no existence tvithout Him, tvhile He has no manifestation 
tvithout Her. That is •why Sanskrit thinkers use the simile of Sun 
and sunlight, or Fire and heat to explain the diaractcr of Siva-Sakti 
union, which, as we ha^'c seen, is also the relation of Vag-artha—a 
profound truth transparent in tire poetic utterance of Kfilidasa in 
the invocatory verse of his great Poem. 

This view, then, makes it clear that Asdiat is called Sabda-Brahman 
in the sense of sakti or expressive Force is the efficient cause of world- 
existence, while the Substance, the material cause is Para Brahman. 
But when it is used in the sense of Vedas, it is the Primordial Eternal 
sensible Sound, which is the Immutable repository of Vibrant 
Intelligence tvhence spring the Vedas, all -words of Wisdom and works. 
It is signified by the mystic syllabic OM, U'hich is as much a symbol 
as a living word expressive of the “Inimutaljlc, supreme Ether or 
Akrda” (Aksaraiii paramaih vyoma). Here again, it is not the external 
aspect of tlie letter, but the inner sensible sound OM that raises the 
ncccssaiy set of vibrations to manifest the sense of the Supreme Being, 
Iswara, in the consciousness of the utterer and the hearer. Apart 
from its inherent potency as the Sound-substance of all sounds, Oni 
is used in the Sanskrit language as a word of affirmation and sanction. 
The Chandogya Upanisad calls it amijfidksara, the word of sanction 
or appioval. In classical Sanskrit and in conversation, it is a rvord of 
agreement or aflirmaiion conveying tlie sense of "O yes”. How this 
syllable of sanction is also the name expressive of Iswara is an 
interesting question which need not be discussed here. It is called 
Pranava, because it is highly praised, prakarsena nuyate stuyatc iti 
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praninah.” Undoublcdl)', it is this Prana^'a, Orii that represents the 
Eternal ^Vord, nitya sak of the Rig Veda. Tlie R.sis of that age knew 
the ^\''ord Eternal to which they resorted for the discovery of the 
insphed si^ecch to expre.ss their truth-visions. Because those tvords 
of Inspiration came forth from that Eternal W^jrd, they were not 
treated as separate from, but adored as identical trith that supreme 
source, the "Word of all words. The Rsis speak of the Rks as the 
Eternal W^ord. The potrer of the word tras a self-evident truth with 
the Rsis of the Rg Veda, a fact of their common experience. There 
arc seers tvlio sing the glory of the mantras carved by the heart, 
Hrdn laddn manlnin; Rsi Para^ara describes the Power of Word: 
“Our lathers by their trord, the Angiras seens. broke the strong and 
stubborn places, our fathers burst by their cry the rock ol the 
mountain, made tvithin ns the path to the Great heaven, discovered 
tlie Day and the sun-world and thought-\ ision and the herds of 
light.(Sri Aurobindo’s translation.) The Rks of the Rg Veda are 
considered to be direct presentation or truth-forms of the Eternal 
Word. The seer Virupa, as is usual with many Rsis of the Rg Veda, 
addrc.sses himself thus—“Towards him (Agni), just now luminous in 
front, \'rsan. the showerer (of benefits), O Virupa, urge the auspicious 
prtiise with the ^\’■ord Eternal."* The Eternal ^\*^ord in the form ol 
manira is what is meant here, according to the commentator Sfiyana. 

Dlrghatamas, the seer, known for his enigmatic hymns, is for once 
quite plain in speaking of tlie Rks as located in the Immutable, most 
High, Akrda, Here is the first half of the Rk: 

“Rco aksarc parame lyoman yasmin desa adlii si'Ssc nLsedah” 
‘Tlie Rks abide in the Immutable, supreme. Ether where are .scaled all 
the God.s.’ (R.V. I. 161.39). 

Thus ivill be seen the .sacred character of the Hymns of Rg Veda. 
I( is because of the internal evidence which is the evidence of the 
Rks themselves referring to the source of their revelation, great 
authorities ancl thinkers of ancient times revered the Vedic texts as 
sacred. In our own times, to the discerning eye of Sri Aurobindo, it 
(the hymn) is “a means of spiritual progress for himself (the Rsi) and 
for others. It arose out of his soul, it became a power of his mind, 
it ivas the vehicle of his sell-expression in some important or even 
critical moment of life’s inner history. It helped him express the 

” Cf. Chanflojfya Upanialiad I. 4-5. ^ ^ 

One who knows praises the Aksaram, I 

What is nd.qfitha is pranava, etc., 

II 1,7 r.2 • 

^ SBSfiUK n ^ viir,64.6. 
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God in him, to desti'oy the devoui'cr”. These are not “pastoral songs” 
nor are they invocations to the mere "forces of Nature” as is supposed 
by modern scholarship supported lo some extent by Sayanacfirya’s 
ritualistic and one-siclcd interpretation of the Vedas. The \^cclic 
poets arc seers tvith a spiritual vision and the manlras arc in.spired 
iTOi’cls of Truth-vision of these seers who belonged to a remote age, an 
age of Intuition and direct perception, of living and self-conscious 
speech when the age of Reason was still far o(T in the womb of future. 

The character of tlie age determined the character and function 
of the language. In that far off epoch “The word for the Vedic R.sis 
is still a living thing, a thing of power, creative and formative. It is 
not yet a conventional .symbol of an idea, but itself the jJRrent and 
former of ideas. It carries within it the memory of its root, is still 
coascient of its history”. (Arya^ Vol. I, Pp. 3-16). From such illumi¬ 
nating passages we can sec that the Rsis were not system-builders wc 
are familiar tvith, not thinkers to tvhom the realities of subtler 
existence, of mind and soul are abstractions. To the Vedic scci'-poet 
dnisla Kavih, “All experience is real, vivid, .sensible, even concrete”. 

This is the .story of the ^abda-sakti. Its origins arc to be sought 
in the Vedas, the earliest available records of literary language in the 
history of mankind. As has been already stated, the felt potency 
inherent in the word was an experience common to the l^sis, and 
therefore a recognised fact. ‘When in later ages the original 
character of speech changed and became more and more con¬ 
ventional, the speech, Vak, became a .sert’ant of the mind, a 
conventional sign, vocal symbol of an idea. Thinkers, like the 
Vai.lcsikas, came rsdth the theory that the convciuion that parlicular 
■nvords .shall hate particular meanings is God’s IVill, Lsvarecchii. In 
other words, the relation of word to its meaning is conventional, 
.sahketika. But it is the school of grammarians that did not accept 
the mechanical character of speech as the real sabda. It upheld the 
original nature and function of speech, expounded the .sakti, the 
innate power of the ivord, and laid stress on the psychological and 
spiritual factor in all speech. And in interpreting this subtler aspect 
inllueucccl by the Vedic tradition, it propotindecl what is called the 
“Theory of Sphofa”. In fact, Spliota is not a theory, though one may 
call it a justifiable assumption for purposes of dialectics. 

Before concluding, let us sum up the position of the Sphotavaclin 
and draiv pointed attention to the .salient features of the Sphota that 
have bearing on language and literature. The Sphotavaclin holds that 
a tvord, whether it is a single letter or a number of letters, can not by 
virtue of its being a sound-form convey the intended sense but for the 
fact that there is a jjermanent form of the word in the .subjective 
being ; that the subjective being, the inner cogni.ser, as related to the 
world-existence is a constant vibrant Intelligence that assumes the 
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foiiii of the permanent, impartible word, called Sphota; that the 
uttered tvord is formal and qualitative and points to the real and 
siibstantitil word tvhich is inseparable from its meaning ; that the 
qualitative tvord of letters in which the order of letters is maintained 
is called dhvani, while the real word, stibda, called Sphota to which 
the former is related is indivisible, has no parts and hence the question 
of the order of letters does not arise ; that it is the dJwani that suggests 
or manifests the sensible word, 5abda; that what we call synonymous 
words arc, strictly speaking, different wf)rds implying minute 
differences in the meanings cons eyed and but for the subtle difference 
in the senses many svords to denote the same idea or object ss^oulcl be 
svithout purpose. Broadly, this covers the main conclusions of the 
grammarians as regards Sphota in its relation to language in general. 

But the consequence of the grammarians’ conception of Sphota 
on Literature and Poetics in particular has been far-reaching. Of all 
the sastras the prestige of Vyakaraiia is great, being a limb of the Vedic 
studies, Vedaiiga. Sanskrit rhetons of high repute have ahrays held 
the views of Grammarians in reverential esteem. They took the cue 
from the Sphota behind the veil of dhvani and developed their theory 
of dhvani (suggestion) as being the soul of Poetiy, kavyasya atmd 
dhvanih. Whoever may be the originator of the theory, it wa.s 
Anandavardhana who elaborately dealt with the subject and was 
supported and follotvcd by powerful critics, from Manmata to 
Jagannatha. It may not be out of place here to mention that 
some of their views on Poetiy w'ould appear quite modern and 
deserve to endure as long as Poetry lives and has value for us. These 
ancient writers on. Poetics hold that Poetry need not be in verse ami 
can be in prose as well, that even in verse rhyme is not compulsory. 
In Sanskrit Poetry where there is indulgence in word-jingling, citra- 
kdvya, while the sonorous word is not commensurate with sense and 
suggestion, it is considered to be base stuff (adharaa-kav 7 a), clownish, 
vulgarising the high office of Poetry by jugglery in verbiage. 
Suggestive poetry (dhvani-kavya) is the best form of Poetry. Suggestive 
of what? Suggestive of truth or idea or fact, of a figure or image, or 
of rasa, what is inadequately translated as flavour. Suggestive Poetry 
is excellent and ideal because there it is the sugge.stion. dhvani that 
predominates, while the sound and sense subserve the soul of Poetry. 
The special function of Poetry is to appeal to the aesthetic soul, 
rasika, steal into the heart profound truths and ideas or awaken it 
through higher emotions to the Self-delight of the Spirit, the true 
Rasa of which the nine rasas are figures in terms of the emotional 
mind. 

Religious scriptures teach us profound truths indeed; they 
instruct us as to what is and what is not to our good ; but they do it 
as the master commands his servant. Other subordinate texts and 
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sacrccl legends oi' ancient times, instruct and advise; but they do it 
as friend advises friend. But Poetry brings about the same result in 
her peculiar way; she does not command like a master, as do the 
Scriptures; she does not advise like a friend, as do the Piiranas; she 
accomplishes her object by an intimate appeal, as the beloved wins the 
heart of her lover, by her charm of address and resonant sense, by a 
pleasing tact of expression laden with suggestions, finding her wat 
•Straight to the soul of her lover, for his acceptance and delectation. 
Such is the value and high purpose of Poetry according to Sanskrit 
rhetoricians. 

Thus it will be seen that the Sphota of the Grammarians has 
played not a small part in the development of the dhvani school o( 
thought in poetics. If the Sphota has inspired the alankdrikas to 
discover and de.scribe the character and function of Poetry in the 
manner stated above, it is itself based upon the great cosmological 
truth of the Vedic and Tantrik scriptures that it is the Word Eternal 
and indivisible that creates the world of objects, that all names arc 
varied forms and suggestive signs of the One Name and all forms arc 
different expressions, significant moulds and meanings, of the Sole 
Supreme Being beyond and behind all names and all forms, Sabda 
and Artha. If in regard to world-existence it is the view of the 
Sanskrit Grammarians that all creation is in a state of perpetual flux, 
becoming, as has been earlier shown in dealing with the question of 
dhdtus (roots) as bhava-vacana or kriya-vacana, their view of the 
individual soul in its interchange with the world-surrounding is notable 
ill that it is a cognith'e being who reflects, represents, and assumes the 
sulDtle sensible form of the Creative Word for the purpose of unfolding 
himself, the poivers of his own being in the manifested existence, as 
has been shown b)' an examination of the question of Sphota. In the 
light of this brief discussion on some of the concepts of San-skrit 
grammarians, their spiritual value or philosophic appreciation can be 
safely left to the judgment of the thoughtful reader. 

Sphota, then, is the Vak, the subtle voice which is the basis of all 
speech in mind-form, naci prathtitarn nianah ; it is not the vak, 
speech, of which mind is the mainstay, manasi pratiithitd vak. Sphota 
is not a fanciful concept, but a fact of psychological experience, a 
truth of our spiritual being in evolution. It is the expressional aspect 
of the soul; it receives the vocal sound vibrations, takes in their sound- 
essence and sense-values and assimilates them into the .subtle sound 
stuff of its indivisible being. In its responds, it breaks forth 
surcharged with intelligence, sphutali and raises subtle vibrations that 
are later vocalised. In short, it is the inner being, not the soul that 
is immersed in the unspeakable silence, but the soul that is emergent 
With a purpose—the purpose of discovering its own being in expression 
“vyaktaye sva-svarupasya”, Here, in the inner depths, in the etheric 
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regions of the Heart, it i^ the Sntatao jnala of Bhartrhari, the one 
indisisible permanent sabda of Patanjali; theie, in the Immutable 
supreme Akasa, it is the .^abda Brahman of the Scriptures, the Nitsa 
\^ak of the Rg Veda. 



Sri Aurobmdo 
and 

Kena Upanishad 

By Charu Chandra Dutt 

Well-nigh thirty years ago, the Master reviewed this Upanishad 
at length in the Arya. In fifteen brilliant chapters he “considered 
minutely the bearings of its successive utterances” and strove “to make 
‘precise’ to the intelligence the sense of the puissant phrases in which 
it gives us its leading clues to that which can never be entirely 
expressed by human speech”. In the limited space available to us we 
can do no more than give a resume of these chapters. We shall do so 
largely in the Master’s own words. 

' In his commentary of Isha Upanishad, Sri Aurobindo had drawn 
a distinction bettveen the earlier and the later Upanishads and shown 
that the former were in their line of thought very close to the Veda 
while the latter gradually succumbed to the baneful influence of the 
doctrine of Maya which denied the world completely as illusive and 
unreal, and pronounced human action to be futile and meaningless. 
Kena Upanishad belongs to the earlier group and reiterates with 
remarkable vigour tot this our terrestrial life, however partial and 
fragmentary it be, is not unreal and that the path to Supramental 
perfection lies through the imperfect and semi-obscure mentality of 
man. The higher consciousness is to be I'ealised in this life and here 
on earth. “If here one finds it not, great is the perdition.” 

In the history of spiritual evolution in India we find three 
definite periods.—the Age of Intuition, the Age of Reason and the 
Age of Convention. The first was the Vedic Age when the sage 
realised Divine Truth by ^ruti, by direct revelation. Later, when 
through degeneration the Veda tended to be a closed book to the new' 
generations, a line of seers sprang into existence who sought to re¬ 
discover the lost truth of the ancient scripture by meditation and 
spiritual experience. These were the Rishis of the Upanishads. By 
their deep insight and brilliant exposition they dominated their age, 
and while the authors of the Brahmanas were fixing and developing 
the ritualistic side of the Veda these introspective seers strove to make 
the Vedic Truth-Consciousness comprehensible to those who wished 
to be instructed. They did not succeed in re-establishing Vedic 
thought but they elaborated what is known as the Vedantic scripmre.s. 
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and ushered in a new period, that of Reason, which in lime culminated 
in the many schools of philosophy and the various lines of free- 
thinking which marked this age. All this the Master has not repeated 
in the present commentary and we have written these fetv lines merely 
by way of a very necessary introduction for the ordinary reader. With 
the third age, that of convention, we are not concerned here except 
merely to tell our reader that India has already begun to emerge from 
her blindness and obscurity. A new day has dawned, and even if 
for a time we are satisfied with the lurid glow of the golden lid that 
covers the Sun’s face, the time is not distant when that lid would be 
removed and the Sun of Divine Tmth shine in all liLs splendour. 

Of the twelve great Upanishads the Master says, “Into the great 
kingdom of Brahma-Vidya each enters by its own gate, follows its own 
path or detour, aims at its own point of arrival.” Isha and Kena arc 
both concerned with the same grand pioblem,—the realisation ot 
Immortality. They both seek to determine the relationship of our 
human consciousness with the universal and the Divine, and to 
indicate how mortal man can rise out of his present life of disision 
and ignorance, pain and evil, and attain to a state of never-ending 
l.ight and Bliss. The sage of Isha doses with an aspiration towards 
felicity and invokes Agni to lead him by the straight path to eternal 
bliss. Kena closes with the definition of Brahman as that Delight, 
Tadvanam, and asks the seeker to worship and seek That as Delight. 
But there is also a difference. The precise subject of tlie two is not 
identical. Isha is concerned widi the whole problem of the world, 
man’s life, his actions and his destiny, and determines the relation of 
Brahman with all these. The end that Kena has set before itself is 
simpler and narrower. It is to fix the relation between human 
consciousness and Brahraan-Consdousness. The material world and 
the physical life have scarcely been mentioned; they have been taken 
for granted. But it has been made clear right at the outset that our 
earthly life is merely an outward manifestation of an inner and a 
deeper principle; it is not unreal by any means, but is only an 
inferior mode, a shadow, of that greater principle. Mind and life 
are the knowers and the controllers of our external activities. The 
outside world is to us as the mind and the vital senses perceive it. It 
is our mind that decides for us our movements in this life. Kena 
asks, what are in reality these faculties—mind, life and senses; are 
they the last word, are they the ultimate controllers of our actions? 
Or, are mind and life merely the outer covering of a larger, deeper 
and more puissant principle? The Upanishad replies clearly that 
there is such a mighty principle wmrking in the background. That 
principle is to man’s mind what mind is to matter. Mind knows 
matter, but matter does not know mind. Likewise That knows mind 
but mind knows That not. How to rise beyond mind and its instru- 
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meiits, enter into himself and attain to the hidden Brahman-Con¬ 
sciousness becomes then the supreme aim of man. 

But if a perfect life of Bliss is possible here on earth, what is the 
salue of our present existence, partial and fragmentar>, ignorant and 
imperfect? Man must obtain his release from the shackles of his 
mental life and enter into the perfect freedom of the supramental 
existence. But this release has to come here, in this terrestrial life, 
Ihaiva. The earth is not to be shunned, but transfigured. 

For, this Bi'ahman-Consciousness is not a thing that exists outside 
our being. It is there involved in our life, mind and senses, seeing 
them, using them and controlling them. It is the supreme enjoyer ol 
the actions oi our lotver faculties. What victories the cosmic gods 
win in us are its victoric.s. The might of the gods is only a form ol 
it,-, almighty might. 1 his universe is only a diminished manifestation 
of its supreme 'Fruth. It is not illusive, not unreal, but the reality ol 
the one Almighty and Blissful Super-conscient. Between that Bliss 
and the transient joys of this earth there is a world of difference. To 
seek the All-Bliss with our whole being is the great aim of all .sadhana. 
This Brahman-Coiisciousne.ss, this All-Bliss is the Lord of the Tsh.i. 
he who dwells in all the transient forms of his own creation. 

Kena begins with the question, 

IT5T:, 

stft: 5r«w: ^ ggj; i 

aN ^ II {<{) 

By whom missioned falls the mind shot to its mark? By 
whom yoked does the first life-breath move forward on its 
path? By whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god sets eye and ear to their workings? (1) 

Mind, as we know and feel, is the agent of our ordinary human 
consciousness. Vital energy, speech and the five senses are instru¬ 
ments of the mind and act by its order. Prana, which is our life- 
breath or vital force acting in the nervous system, is the principal 
instrument of the phenomenal consciousness, because it is by its 
various organs of knowledge and action that the mind contacts the 
outer world. Speech which is an expression of the mind’s cognition 
is but a vibration of sound set up by the outgoing breath passing- 
through the threat and the mouth. That is why the Upanishad 
begins by asking, what is it within or without us that sends the mind 
forth on its errand and guides it? Ko devah ? 
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AccorcUug to the ancients the material world is made up of the 
fi\e b fill las or primordial elements—fire, ether, air, water and earth. 
E\ cry thing that has to do with our physical being was therefore 
tailed Adhibhaulu, elemental. Above this there is that in us which 
pertains to the gods, called Adhidaiva —the subtle forces working in 
tiic mental man through his mind and life. But over and above 
tlu'sc powers, greater than them and sustaining them, is the power 
of the Spirit, called Adhydtnia. 

Adhidaiva is. then, the subtle in us; it is represented by mind 
and life as opposed to gross matter. It is there that we base the 
< haracteristic action of the cosmic gods. Kena deals principally with 
the relation between Adhidaiva and Adhydinia. .Mind, life, speech 
and the senses are, as tve know, contrtjlled b)' the cosmic potrers, gods 
like Agni, Marut and India. But is theirs the ultimate control, or is 
there a mightier force working behind them? 

Life-energy is called the first or the supreme breath in this verse. 
Indian yogic literature mentions Bve life-currents coursing in the 
body, of which Prana or the breath is the first and the foremost, the 
other four being more or less dependent on it. It is this life-breatli 
which is constantly bringing the unisersal energy' into the individual’s 
physical system. 

Prana is called the hftrse in the Veda. Its various powers draw 
the chariots of the gods. This imagery is kept up in the first verse 
here. By whom yoked does the first life-breath move forward? What 
god set eye and car to their workings? Who yoked the vital force to 
the body to lead it forward? We know, the .sage implies, that there 
is a greater force that is working from behind. But what is it, what 
god? 

As we have already noted, it is the life-breath that enables us to 
speak, to give expression to what the mind thinks. Marut, the air- 
god of the Veda controls this pianic energv. .-Xgni, the fire-god, 
directs all our powers of thought and will. But Marut, Agni and 
the other gods are but agents or representatives. Whose is the 
concealed power behind them? The eye sees a form, the eai- hears 
a sound. But both act merely as instruments of the vital force. The 
vital force acting under the mind’s direction contacts the environ¬ 
ment through these organs. But, what god concealed behind mind 
and life really sets them to work? The gods are puissant by His 
power. They conquer the Titans by His might. Who is He? Who 
is that eternal Lord? 

The momentous question has been asked which will turn man’.s 
gaze from the known apparent external little to the unknown and 
hidden Vast. Once man has so turned his gaze he can no longer 
remain satisfied with the transitory phenomena of the world. 

But why should man look away from earthly life? Even though 
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it be transient and imperfect he has ever chcrislicd it. Guided b\ 
his intelligent mind he lias been pursuing so man) great ideas, 
thinking so many noble thoughts, building u]) so man) magnihtenl 
.stiucturcs! No doubt he has had his bouts of pain and disappoint¬ 
ment. but he has also known great happiness in this world and has 
achieved remarkable success in his undertakings. If he is called upon 
to forsake all this and enter into himself he will undoubtedly ask foi 
a heas) price, a great reward. The Upani.shad is prepared to ofTcr 
him such a rctvard. He is told that if he goes behind his mind, life 
and senses he tvill realise eternal Being, infinite Power, complete 
Knowledge and radiant Truth. In place of the halting and partial 
.satisfactions of this life he will enjoy a .supreme and unending Bliss. 
In one word, Immortalit) will he his. 'I’his is the .scn,se of the .second 
verse. 

^ ?r?ft ^ 

^7^ f gr# 3 sTTor: i 

sfkl: 

II {•!{) 

I'hat which is hearing behind the hearing, mind of the 
mind, the word behind the speech, that too is life of the 
life-breath, sight behind the sight. The wise find their 
release beyond and passing forward from this world they 
become immortal. (2) 

But Ave have to remember that this immortality is neither an 
abstraction nor an emptiness. It is the divine transfiguration of all 
that Ave are possessed of on the lower plane. Here, beloAV, the mind can 
give us merely a sloAvly groAving light, consciousness and life ; there, 
the supermind brings us forthwith an eternal and infinite light, a 
self-aAvarc consciousness and the plenitude of life. What is imperfect 
on the mental plane attains to perfection above. What is only 
suggested here is there fulfilled. Yet there is no void or Nirva^ on 
that higher plane; everything earthly is there, but divinely trans¬ 
formed,—the Supreme Mind of the mind, the hidden Life of the life, 
the ultimate Sense of the senses. In that higher existence Ave forsake 
things only in order to get them more completely than ever before. 
Our mind, here, seeks and seeks but realises nothing; it is only by 
transcending mind that we can realise the ultimate truth. Here in 
the frame-Avork of time and space Ave arc ever trying to raise our 
consciousness higher and higher; but there above, we become 
poiisessed of a consciousness that is essentially immutable, that is 
utterly beyond the limitation of time and space. This soul-state 
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bcjond darkness and ignoi'ance is niu tine (ruth. If is immortalit). 
It is 'rad-\anani, delight. 

Here on eaitli man .seeks to establish inflncnte over liis einiron- 
incnt but scaiceh succeeds ouing to his sense of disision. There 
abose, in the midst of absfdutc iiiiiu he is the knots'er, the doer and 
the supporter. Ihe impel left man of the teriestiial plane becomes 
the tiue I’lnusha. Dot\n lielots is the field of the cosmic gods, up 
abose is that of Bialmian, the infinite and eleinaf. Here wc strise 
e\t‘i to keep back death, there it is a deathless life that we go to. 

J Ins is the leplj .suggested l)v the scry loim of the Rishis’ first 
(juestion. In the Master’.s words, “the Tiuth behind mind, life, sense, 
must be that tvhich controls by exceeding it; it is the I.ord.’‘ 
Immortality can be attained only by giving up the sense of sepatation 
in being, possession and delight. I'he method pursued by tliis 
L'panishad is diflerent from that of Isha. "I’he latter addresses itself 
principally to the atvakeitcd seeker, while Kcna speaks to the ordinary 
man still dtvelling in the earthly' life, not yet awake. That is why 
the sage approaches the great problem through the lower faculties 
and their fragmentary action. He first affirms the existence of a 
deeper, larger and moie puissturt consciousness behind mind, and then 
identifies it as Brahman, as our true self,—mind, life, speech and 
senses lieing only its lower movements,—transitory principles that the 
Self has created in tlic flux of time for its own cosmic play. 

Neither our egoism nor our memoiy is our real self. Sri Auro- 
bindo calls egoism a lynch-pin round which our mind ccntrali.se.s its 
.sensational experiences. Memory docs not constitute ego-sense, but it 
is necessary for the continuance of that .sen.se. Nor is our moral 
personality the self; it is too pliable and fluctuating, and its only 
function is to give a sense of fixity to the transient becoming. There 
is behind all our becoming, all our feeling, a higher principle that 
originates and determines things. Wc cannot know it until we step 
behind the groping and confviscd action of our mind. Bi'ahniau- 
Consc lousness concealed behind our lower faculties is our Atman,— 
Mind ol (he mind and Life of the life. 

Now, what is the relation between this reality and our pheno¬ 
menal existence? What is the nature of this higher consciousness? 
"We know it to be beyond the reach of the eye, speech and mind, s.ays 
the .sage in the third verse. 

51 sra 51 5ft 5T5T: 1 

51 Mt 5r f^I5ft5ft II (^) 

There sight attains not, nor speech attains, nor the mind. 
We know not, nor can we discern how one should teach 
of That. (3) 
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It is easy enough to understand that Brahman-Consciousness, the 
Lord in us, cannot be tliought or expressed, seen or heard, by our 
ordinary human instnunents. Bui the Upanishad goes deeper and 
tells us that it is not even dependent on our mind, life and senses 
I'or its lordship and actisity. It does not think by the mind, live by 
the lilc, sense by the senses or express by the speech. These organs 
are but objects oi' its supreme consciousness, arc but its diminished 
forms, created by itself. 

This vierr is set forth explicitly in the fi\e verses, !i to 9, trhich 
\vc shall take up lor detailed consideration later on. But, generally 
-speaking, we find that eacli human faculty is taken up therein, 
expanded in a separate verse, and each terse emphasised by the 
exhortation in the second line, 

“Know that indeed to be the Brahman, no( this whicli men 
follotr after here." 

In the third terse the .sage .says of Brahman, ‘'Wc knotr not nor 
can wc di-scern how one .should teach of That.” The reason for not 
knott'ing appears in the fourth: 

ffir 3^: ^ II (V) 

For it is other than the known, and it is above beyond the 
unknotvn, so have tve heard from the men of old tvho 
have declared That to our understanding. (*1) 

An apparent contradiction appears here tt’Iiich lias to be ex¬ 
plained. In the second verse, for instance, Brahman-Consciousness is 
described to be the Mind of the mind, while the next t'crsc tells us 
clearly that the mind cannot reach it and tve knotr not hotv one should 
teach of it. The fourth ver.se goes farther and says that it is other 
than the knotrn and Ls above the unknoum. Yet the sixth verse 
command.s us to know it-— air 5a . Sri Aurobindo in his 
commentary makes it clear tliat the Brahman-Consciousness here 
referred to by the sage is not the es.senLial or absolute Brahman bul 
“the eternal outlook of the Absolute upon the relative”. This outlook 
is certainly' tvithin the reach of (he Mind of the mind, the Speech of 
the speech. AVe can hope to know it and express it here on earth, in 
this body, but only by .stepping inside ourselves. Hence the injunction 
to know Brahman in the five verses (5-9). Brahman in its essentiality 
is not, then, what the sage calls Mind of the mind. It is the Lord 
immanent in His creation. 

The fourth verse, when it describes Brahman as other than the 
known and above beyond the unknown, clearly implies known and 
unknown by our human mentality, but certainly not unknotrablc, 
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Till' flillciciK c Ix'int'cn kn<mn and unkiumn o\isls onh on ilic mental 
plane: it disap}jeais in llic hif>her constiousness where fhe mutual 
relationship l)C‘i'\ccn the kiiou’cr and his ethjeef is no mote, and wheie 
slieer id<ntii\ has taken the plate ol mental cognition. In this our 
eaithh e\isten(i'. Iicmesei, file idenciix tan onl) be a tjualifiecl one. 
Ikil the patli liesonci lies tluough this fju.tliliecl identits. >Ve hate 
In oin sadliana to eliminate all limits set on out cognition, and come 
into touch nith the Absolute c\cn in this both. 

The nature ol this sfitlhana is indicated by .Sri .Ainobindo. Into 
the working ol the mind t\e must cemstantU m iiud admit a working 
higher than itscll, till the mind is reach to yield jdace to the ,super- 
mind. This pvepaiation to admit a higher iatulis has had to be 
undergone at c\er\ itresious step in the jiast esolntion ol Nature. 
Tlie process lias all along been one of giaclual unlolcling, a gradual 
awakening of what nas dormant before. The mental man's next tstep 
ujnvarcl will he a conscious one. He has Ijecn ecpiijjped with necessaiy 
factiUios. and the light of intuition is eter thcic to guide him along. 
When man lias awakened his sleeping supermind lie tvill be able to 

answer the cpicstion ol the sage in the first verse by whom 

missioned? This is as far as we need go here. We .shall see in the 
second chapter the apparent contradiction fully reconciled, and in the 
last the path to suijrcmc Knowledge indicated. 

\'orses .5 to 9, referred to above, run as belotv: — 

^ 5iir ^ II ({() 

That which remains unexpve.ssecl by the tvord, that by 
which the word is expres.sccl, knotv that indeed to be the 
Brahman, not thi,s which men follotv after here. (5) 

^ ^ II (I) 

That w’hich thinks not by the mind, that by which the 
mind is thought, knotv that indeed to be the Brahman 
etc. (6) 

M ii {^) 

That wdiich sees not with the eye, that by which one sees 
the eye’s seeings, know' that indeed to be the Brahman 
clc. (7) 
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^ csr' ^ ii (<i) 

That tvliich hears not with the car, that by trhich hearing 
is heard, know that indeed to be the Brahman etc. (S) 

^ ^or; spjf^ I 

^ Stir 55r' ?rf^qT?ET^ ii (£) 

That which breathes not tvith the lircath, that by tvhith 
life-breath is led forward in its paths, knenr that indeed 
to be the Brahman etc. (9) 

It sliould be noted that in these tcrscs tiie lirsl place is given 
to speech, the expressive faculty. In the Veda we lind that the Word 
created the forms of the world. I’his Word that was the creatrix of 
the imiversc is above our mental construction. It must be remembered, 

however, that the forms created by this supreme "Word, were 

merely symbols, outward leprcsenlations, of an inner Rcalit). I’hat 
reality is the Brahman itself. Human speech expresses no more than 
the mental image of the outward symbol created by the supreme 
Word. The word in the fifth verse, “remains unexpressed”, 

meatis literally “not raised itp before the mind”. Human speech can 
raise up before the mind only the presentation of a presentation of 
the ultimate Reality, never the Reality itself. It can go on creating 
new mental images but can never seize the Truth imderl) ing a form. 
Brahman is the Speech of our .speech. Human language cannot 
expre.ss it. But it is by Brahman that the faculty of speech is 
expressed. 

Going into the physical aspect of .speech we lind that it is but a 
vibration of sound—a vibration created by the jjrcssure of air passing 
out through our throat and mouth. At first human .speech must have 
been only a spontaneous expression of emotions aiuscd by an object 
or occurrence. Later on the mind learnt gradually to use it for 
dc.scribing its ideas of and about the object. Physical Science tells 
us that material sound has the power of creating forms. .Simple 
cxjjerimenis performed in the laboratory demonstrate this. From the 
point of view of jisychology too we know that speech is a creative 
force; for, it undoubtedly creates forms of emotion, mental images 
and impulses of action. This creative effect of .speech was extended 
in the Vedic period by the use of the Mantra. A mantra in theory is 
born deep down in our being, deeper than the miird, is framed in 
the heart, then held in the mind and thrown out. It reveals inner 
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icalisatioii'i and has a siihrU' ptmn ol (icatinj* oinci fcnins, mental 
and \ilal as ucll as plnsical. E\cu in oiii mdinais Ide we arc 
pinducing dails b\ ^jtcedi \il>iations and foims in the wnild o{ 
thought wliicli affect (unsches as well as olheis. Oiii mind engrossed 
in outwaid phenomena cannot detect all this subtle action. But it is 
aluavs tlieu. rbe \'eclit sages lealisecl tins scciet power ol the woitl 
when tlies lutcaed iheit mannas. V mental \ibiation and a supia- 
inental \ibiation aie similai in action. Onl\ thes do their w’oik. ol 
cieation on n\o chlfeicnt planes. The Snpieme AV'oicl, Speech of out 
speech, is a \ibiation ol the Pine Existent. I he Mind of out mind 
ghes it shajie and it exjtresses itself on all jdanes. 

Aum, loiming the mystic syllabic ol the \'eda. are the seed sounds 
ol the AVoid. 'riierc arc likewise othei .seed sounds in the 'rtitittas. 
The M'oid has its suljtlc lorms which compel the lorins ol this wnild. 
It has also its sidttle ihythms which lincl expression in the ihythui 
ol the unhcisc. "lale itsell is a rhythm ol (lod". The seeking ol 
tlie .sti])remc tititli is the sadluiiu ol man. 'Ehc Woid behind tljc 
sjteech alone expresses that nulh. Human speeth at its highest 
cannot. He who has found the has clisccneiecl the Truth. In 

the 'words ol the .socotid \ctse, he finds his tclcase beyond and passing 
lorward from ihi.s tvorld he becomes immortal. 

In the sixth sersc the sage say.s that (he Mind behind the mind 
(tin likewise discosei the .Supreme Truth; the human mind at its 
best cannot. What is this higher cognilisc laculty? Is there any 
rational basis for it? \Vc shall sec piesently that this higher Mind 
is a necessity that aiises liom the \er\ nature of mind itself. 

According to the ancients, man is c.ssentially a menial being. 
Modern Science tells us, howeser, that man is only matter, a physical 
being. He has, in the course of evolution, developed his mind as a 
result of the shocks that ho has sustained from his environment. 
After the di.s.solution of the body, consequently, nothing survives. 
The whole truth, however, is very much larger than this nanow view. 
Matter could nevev liavc evolv^ed a mind if there had not already 
existed behind the life and bixly a latent mentality striving to manilcst 
itself. In the original inconsciencc tlicrc must have been a concealed 
will ever struggling to come our and control the life and the form. 
If mind and will had not been already there, the mental being could 
never have become manifest. Now, where was this mind concealed? 
In matter itself, in its chemical composition or physical condition, or 
in the force which we now know to be constantly at w'ork inside it? 
This force must be either conscient or have in it a grain of conscious¬ 
ness destined to disclose itself in the course of evolution. At first 
this dormant consciousness was absorbed in the creation of forms and 
then in the adjustment of mutual relationship between form and 
form, but ultimately it emerged in order to consciously enlighten this 
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rc’laiioti.ship and in order to create corrcsponrling lueiual rallies. 
lhii.s, a.s a jjotentialit), as a hidden necessily, mind rv’a.s tlicic I'rom 
the .start. A.s it emerged from the .subconscieiu, plant and animal 
life appeared on earth. If tee deny this then tee hare to assume that 
mind entered into matter from somervhere outside—from a higher 
mental plane. Such a higher mental plane docs exist, hut its function 
is, ,Sri Aurohindo says, to exert a pressure on the material plane 
facilitating the arvakening of mind here rvhith rras already l)ing 
dormant in mtitter. 'I'herc are rarious rrays of looking at the erolu- 
lion of life on earth. First there is the modern .scientific vierv that 
hold,s er'erything to be a development from matter. A rariation ol 
this is the Samkhya vierv rvhich affirms an actirc Nature and an in¬ 
active though coiiscicnt entity called Punisha. A third rierv is the 
one farouved h) the Upanishads rvhich affirms the Piirusha to he die 
material as rvcil as the cause of the rvorld, and Nature to he its 
conscious force. If rvc restrict oursches to the material rvorld and 
reject all subtle experience as hallucination, rvc must accept the 
.scientific point of vierv. But if rvc take note of the action oi ttur 
mind rvhen it exceeds its material limitations, if rvc consider the 
inner urge, the innate a.spiraiion, rvhich is ever pushing mtin forward 
r\e must accept the \’'cclantic vierv. 

It is said that Man i.s the highest possible Name or Numcn on 
this planet. Man is undoubtedly the highest becoming realised so 
far, but he is not the highest realisable. Looking deep into his 
consciousness rvc find that there is in him an innate aspiration, a 
.secret tendency torvards God, Light and Immoruility. Something in 
him refuses to accept as final the semi-obscurity and mortality of this 
earthly life. Just as Matter released the concealed Life-energy, tis Life 
released the Mind, so Mind rvill in due course release a higher faciilt)'. 
It must be so. There is no reason rvhy evolution should stop niidrvay 
at the mental stage. 

In the rvorking of the mind rvc find three elements—thought, rvill 
and sensation. On these depend the apprchcnsir'c and the compre¬ 
hensive action of the mind rvith regard to its object. We knorv and 
feel that in this action our mind is hampered by its association rvith 
life in matter. As matter brought in life to help it to get over its 
orvn inertia, as life bx-ought in mind to remove the obstacles in its 
path, so mind has to bring in a nerv princijilc, fi-ccr and more jxorverful 
than itself, to overcome its limitations, and make its progTc,s,s easy 
along the path of cvolutioix. The rational necessity of a higher faculty 
is thus edear. Until this higher faculty is arvakened mind rvill ahva)S 
feel hampered in the effectuation of its rvill, it will not be able to 
seize the Rasa or the underlying delight of its object. 

The higher mind must rvake up. But must it rvake up here in 
this life? The answer has to be in the affirmative, because mind itself 
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has, even thougli iii seini-obscuiit). that aspiratifiii. that rcndcncs. that 
iicccbsits. “Just as Matter is imtinit tsith the stufl of Lite, as Life 
is insiinrt with tiic stull of Mind, so L Mind instinct tvith the stuff 
of .Siijjeiniind." No doubt flu* .Sujwtiuind is Kinj* concealed today 
behind our menial loiinulations, Inu it is cser leads to eniei^e trhen 
mental conditions ])eimit. 1 he mind iiuisi inejjare the '•toitiid for 
its achent, but there is in it also an element of inesitahilits. 'Fhe 
prepaiation is soiti" on in spite of obstacles, the progress is slots, but 
when the next step is achieted it tsill lie not lov a lew here and there 
as in the past, but lot the tshole lace. 'Ihe concealed Superniind 
knows the niinci and controls it. but the mind is not conscious of it. 

Wises 7 .ind 8.—Brahman-Consciousness, tee hate seen, is .Sjjeech 
ol the sjjeech. Mind ol the mind. Here the sage goes on to sat that 
it is also ati tibsolutt Sense behind the action o[ the senses. Sight 
and hearing are taken nicvelt as ttpical oi the senses. Ordinalilt, we 
knotv sense to be an action ol the organs tfnough which mind contacts 
a material object. These organ.s arc not itt ant wat lundanicmal but 
bate, as biologt tells us. etohed gradualK in the cninse of physical 
ctolution. In order to attain to Brahman-Consciousness we have to 
go behind all forms, cvertthing that is not fundamental. We bate 
to go eten behind the mind and its functions. We arc aware that 
our sense organ.s arc instruments of the mind and tvork through the 
nertoiis .sy,stein. W'ithoiu going into intricate physiology tve can say 
that the hmnan brain receites the .sense images by the so-called 
sensors nerves and sends out its orders to the organs by the motor 
nerves. .Sri Auroliindo says that sense is not even a pure mental 
function becau,so if depends on the life-currents coursing through the 
nerves. The embodied mind gives these currents mental values but 
the functions actually appear to Im; those of the nerves. How then 
c;ui u'e tall supramcnial consciousne.ss, which rec]uires no bodily 
instrumentation, a Scn.se of the .senses? have to go deeper and 
find out what this faculty of sense is in essence before we can ansvrer 
this cpiestion. 

\\’'c know the jirocess that takes place; an eidolon of matter 
creates a ner\e image which is traiislatccl into a mental concept. This 
eidolon ma)' be a vibration of .sound, an image of light, a .sense of 
smell cau-seti by minute particles of matter entering into the nostrils, 
a sense of taste due to the sap of an object touching the tongue or a 
sense ol touch caitsed by a physical contact with an object creating 
a nervous disturlvanee. The proce.ss is three-fold, but so rapid that 
we u.suall) take it to be one. The physical passes through the vital 
sheath and then reaches the mind. Essentially then sense is a contact 
of the mind with an outside object through the physical organs. 

According to the Upanishadic thought active consciousness ha.s a 
four-fold action described by the tenns Vijnana, Pmfndna, Sanjndna. 
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and Ajnuna. The first is a comprehensive supraniental lunction 
beyonrl the reach o£ the human mind as it is. Prajnana is the out¬ 
going apprehensive consciousness whilst the Sanjnana is the in¬ 
bringing apprehensite consciousness which dratvs the object back to 
itself so as to possess it in conscious substance. By Ajndna the con¬ 
sciousness dtvells as an image of the object so as to possess it in 
penver. As far as we are aware we first scn.se an object and then seize 
it in knotvledgc. This work is rapid and spontaneous and is an action 
ol the human mind. Next, tve (17 to comprehend the image in 
knowledge and possess it in power. This is an intellectual process 
and is laboured and slotv. But this intellectual comprehension and 
jrossession is the path by which man’s mind is ever struggling to 
establish a connection with his Superraind. As the process ol intellec¬ 
tual comprehension submits itself more and more to the guickmce of 
the Supermind it becomes easier and more spontaneous. The higher 
consciousness tvhich is hidden behind the mind f)f man and controls 
it is the ultimate Knower, the Lord. Its action i.s the perfect infinite 
and comprehensive function of the Vijndna and the Ajndna. On that 
jrlane the apprehensive action of Prajndna and Sanjnana merge them- 
seh'cs in the all-comprehensive action of the Lord’s consciousness. 

The consciousness of the creator automatically knotv.s and possesses 
all things created by itself. But if the universe is to be tvhat it is, 
namely, one of ignorance and division, it is clear that the externalisa- 
tion by our divided mind and our apprehending consciousness must 
come into play. On the higher plane, however, Prajndna and 
Sanjnana have no locus standi and lose themselves entirely in a 
su 2 jramental conscioirsness. This is the Sense behind the senses [hat 
the sage speaks of in these two verses. 

Reference has already been made to the sensory and motor nerves 
of modern Physiology. Ancient Indian psychologists predicated 
eler'en sense.s—five of knowledge, five of action, and the mind. It is 
obvious that mind goes tvith both, for it receives knotvledgc through 
the senses of cognition and issues orders through the senses of action. 
Unless the mind pays attention, the sight of the eye will not make a 
man see ; and unless the mind directs, the eye rvill not visualise at all. 

Moreover it is now admitted in P.sychology that behind the action 
of the surface mind there is a much vaster sub-conscious cognition 
which loses nothing that the senses bring but stores it all up in 
memory. There is an old story which illustrates this very well, A 
IJi'ofessor of Entomology once saw in a dream a specie,s of red ants 
with certain marked features unknown to naturalists up to that time, 
Shortly afterwards, some ants were actually fotxnd in South America 
which resembled in every particular his dream ants. The coincidence 
struck the professor as remarkable. But, later on, one day while he 
was going through some of his old books he found inside one of them 
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a slip oi paper on which lie had himself noted, tu’cnts veais helore, 
the destiiption ot some ants lepoitcd to be existing in the Andes b\ 
some tsild Indians ol that aiea. He had forgotten all about this 
iiuideiit but his stibconstious incnioi) that had stoied it up biought 
it out in a dream tuent} \eais later. Again, a tale is told of an 
illiterate servant gill who heaid her master daiU ictitmg a Hcbiew 
text. If canied no meaning to hei Imr hei >ubconseions mcmoiv 
stored it up and she was able to lepioducc it quite atnuateh under 
ceitain almoinial conditions. Similaih. cases aie known where a man 
Ojieiated upon undei an anaesthetic could when his siib-conscious 
mind was released by hypnosis relate all that he had gone through. 
In fact, a laige part of oui dadv physical action is directed not by our 
suiface mind but by this concealed sub-conscious lacultv. U'hcie the 
siiiface mind gropes, the subconscious self knows tovrectly and directs 
action in an aliening manner. The lowfer animal does not possess a 
disciiminating mind but it make's no mistakes in peilorming its life 
functions. The catering insect, tor instance, when killing a beetle 
lor food pricks its sting into a vital spot as skilfnlly and in as unciiing 
a fashion as the best .surgeon. 

The Upanishad lays down that the subtle Mind in us knows no 
limits, that its cognition is infinite. Nor is it dependent on the vital 
nervous system for its knowledge. There is a vast action of the 
Sanjnana which is not limited by the functioning ol the sense instru¬ 
ments. Associated w ith this action there is also a v aster action of the 
Prajmm and Ajnam. It is on the basi.s of this larger action on the 
higher plane that the examples of subtle pciccption quoted above can 
be explained. The all-compiehensivc Vipmia is also acting there, bur 
its action is so concealed as not to be apparent. 

That the sense-mind can and does act independently of the 
physical organs is proved by our psychic experiences and the pheno¬ 
mena of clairvoyance and clairaudition. It is unnecessaiy to elaborate 
this point. If I can see at a distance, if I can hear at a distance, if I 
can read the thought of another, it is clear that my cognition does not 
depend on my sense-organs. Mind evolving in Matter developed these 
organs in order to apply its inherent capacities on the physical plane. 
The higher consciousness can fonii its owm images, can sec. hear and 
know without the aid of the lower human faculties. 

Modern thinkers tend more and moie to agree th.it all form is 
only an operation of force. The ancients held the .same view, when 
they said, self-power of the Divine Existent 

hidden by its own modes. What, then, is essential to the operation 
of Force taking on itself the presentation of form? 

Movement or vibration was the beginning of creation. Isha says, 
the Lord went abroad—-^T: - The One became the Many, He 
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became conscious of His manifestation, became sensible of Himself as 
a movement of force. This is the ba.sis of universal Sanj)iana. This 
is applicable equally in both our internal and external operations. 
[ am angry, means 1 feel the anger that I have become. I know my 
body because I have become the body. The creating conscious-force 
knotvs the form it has created. The operation of this force is five-fold 
conesponcling to the five cosmic elements and the five human senses. 
But this is equally true of all forms—material objects as tvell as forms 
of mind, forms of character and forms of soul. The essential sense 
must be able to gra.sp all these operations on all planes. Let us take 
an example on our otvn jihine. When I am enjoying the playing of 
a tune on the violin, the tvhole process from the scraping of the violin 
string tvith a botv right up to the ecstasy I feel inside me is complex 
and various, but is at the same time one and continuous. If this is 
so to our mental consciousness, how much more would it be to our 
highest consciousness I The .Sense of senses is capable in itself of 
seizing the secret cs.sence as a whole, regardless of the various opera¬ 
tions. This Sense of senses is not (he Absolute Brahman withdrawn 
into itself, but the Absolute in its outlook on the relative,—the Lord. 
He that constitutes and controls the action of the cosmic gods. 

The supreme Consciousne.ss does not sense by our senses, any 
more than it thinks by our mind. It acts by a supreme Sense and 
.supreme Mind, creative and comprehensive, of tvhich our organs arc 
a diminished form. These imperfect human faculties have been 
constituted by the Lord for His cosmic play. In order to attain to 
the Divine Consciousness man has to get behind them and transcend 
them. 

The ninth verse is—SflolR ^ RlfoifH SIM: Sixrft^f^ fcc. 
That which breathes not tv'ith the breath, that by tvhich life-breath is 
led forward, know that indeed to be Brahman, not this which men 
follotv after here. This ver.se reiterates what the second verse .says, 
that Brahman-Consciou.sncs,s is the life of our life-breath. That is to 
say, that our human life-energy is an inferior mode of a supreme and 
universal Energy. This higher power sustains and directs our vital 
energy in its action, but does not live and act by it. 

Prana, as we have .seen before, popularly means our life-breath. 
But in the Upanishad it implies vital force tvhich acts in the body 
by the five life-currents. Pruna is the principal one of these currents, 
irormally essential to the exercise of bodily functions. Still, as we 
knotv, it can' be suspended by Yoga rvithout destroying life. 

Modem Science does not admit that there is any distinct life- 
energy'; for the scientist deals tvitli material energy alone. Prana is 
not a physical force but a different principle which supports Matter 
and occupies it. It sustains all forms; no fom could exist without 
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ii. It acis in all physical forccb like heat, li,i>hl and elediicitj. It is 
their cause ; they arc its ^eIliclcs. That hciiij’ so. it is obvious that 
\i(al iorre is outside the scope oi [thysical analysis, which can only 
ohsersc and analyst jihcnoniena that are its results. 

IW tan hetotne at\arc f)f this pure oneios h\ yoga .alone, by 
tendering our mind .nid body subtle enough to be able to distinguish 
the life-currents roursing not only in the physical body but in the 
subtle frame that lies behind the physinil. The system of Yoga which 
more ptirticularly deals with this is known as Hath.i-Yoga and the 
necessary pioccss of breath-control is called Pianayaina. By regulating 
the How ol the \ilal currents, by opening the saiioiis ncr\c-centres 
(known as (jlia/nn^) the Yogi tan control not only the lile opeialions 
but also those ol the mincl in the Ihing body. By pursuing this 
]>rote.s.s he .succeeds ultimatelv in establishing a comnmniLalion 
between his physical being and his subtle sublimin.il sell. 

Prana, the supreme breath, is therefore described in the fitst 
\eise as yoked like a horse to the chariot of our body and mind.— 
yoked and moting foiward. In this verse it is iurthcr afliimed that 
Prana is led fonvarcl by the dhinc consciousuesb. 'While the mind 
represents on the terrestrial plane the cognitise aspect of the Lord, 
Prana represents in the How of phenomena His rlynamie force, 
everywhere from the tiniest atom to the mightiest star. But just as 
mind has a Superniind behind it so must life-force have at its back 
a .Supreme Energy, an oul-flow ol the higher and truer Existence. 
Here on our earthly plane Prana inanilests itscU' as desire, hunger 
itnd enjoyment. On the higher plane desire becomes Love, hunger 
becomes dcsireles', Satisfaction and enjoyment becomes .spontaneous 
Delight. Such is the Life of our life tvhich by sustaining its inferior 
inode is leading it ever fonvard towards its own almighty might. 

The first chapter of the Upanishad hcx'c conics to a close. It 
has taught us that the life of the mind and its instruments in which 
we dsvell is only a smtdl jiart of our existence. It i.s the outer mani¬ 
festation, an inferior mode of the Lord concealed within who rules 
over all our aciion.s. To rise our of this losver consciousness into His 
consciousness, to attain to the fulness of a life Divine is our destined 
end. 

But our terrestrial existence is not illusoiy, it is but an incom¬ 
plete and inferior prcscniatiiJii of the perfect existence on the higher 
plane of Brahman-Coasciousness. Our groping mincl is a shadow of 
the all-knowing Superniind, our .speedi a feeble echo of the mighty 
^Vord that created the worlds, our sense a distorted image of the 
supreme Sense and our vital eueigy a broken fragment of tiic one 
infiftite Life. The Brahinan-Coiisciousne.ss of the Kena and the 
indwelling Lord of the Isha are one and the same. This supreme 
Consciousness knows our cosmic existence, upholds it, inspires it and 
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g()^el•n^. it bccix’tl). 'I’bc I^ord knows the gods, but the god.s know 
Him not. This is the uicaning of the jjarable of tfic third chapter. 

Our mortal life is a dual representation of the concealed dirinity. 
On the one hand there arc the negatirc elements—death, suffering, 
incapacity and strife. On the other are the j^ttsitis’c elements,— 
iniraortality concealed behind death, delight behind pain, infinite 
potv'er behind incapacity and love behind strife, Divisioti is a negative 
element behind tvhich there ever lies indivisible unity. But tvhat 
tve have to remember is that tve must never mistake these positive 
elements, the gods, for the Brahman though it is true enough that 
they suggest what the Brahman is. The \ictory of the gods is 
Brahman’s victory though they know it not. In order to attain to 
the Highest we hate to transcend both the posititc and the ncgatisc 
elemenf.s, both the gods and the Titau-s. e\en though our tvorship of 
the gods be a preparation for this ascent. The rvisc are not detained 
by the lure of the radiance of the gods, but move forward and go 
beyond to unity and immortality. It is not intended that tlic life on 
earth should be abandoned in pur-suit of immortality. Immortality 
must be achieved here on earth. Sri Aurobinclo says, "This life-force 
in us is led forward by the attraction of the supreme Life on its path 
of constant acquisition through types of the Brahman until it reaches 
the point where it has to go . . . across out ... of the mortal \ision 
of things to some Beyond." Man has to go through exi.stonce in this 
and other worlds where he tastes different types of immortality before 
he passc.s into the Beyond where all types are transcended and the 
one Infinite Immortality attained. Tliese worlds o£ the Upanishads 
are not geographical locations in the cosmos but arc soul-states. Here 
on earth man’s vision corresponds to the material conditions under 
which he lives. As he moves up tliis vision tvill alter according to 
the conditions of the plane he reaches. Wheti the soul has entirely 
realised immortality it wdll be free from all frame-svork, for it svill 
then be one with the Lord. The cycle of rebirth will then be at an 
end. This victory, the sage insists, mttst be achieved here. "If after- 
tvards there is assumption of the figure of mortality, it is ... a de.scenL 
o£ the ensouled supcrconscient existence not lor any jDersonal necessity, 
but for the universal need in the cosmic labour for those yet unfree.” 

The second part consists of the following five verses: 

If thou thinkest that thou knowest It well, Utile indeed 

dost thou know of the form of the Brahman. That of it 
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uliidi is ilioii. iJiat of it uliicii is in the gf»fls. this tluiii 
hast tf> tliink out. I think It knosMi. (I) 

JTTr ^ ^ ^ I 

TRSiS"? sit IT ir? II (i<) 

I tliink not that I knou Jt uoll and set I knon that it is 
not unknown it* me. He ol us who knows it, knows That : 
he knows iliat It is not unknowti to itim. (1!) 

5rTiT TRT IT ?r: i 

3Tf^|[T9 f^irai f^TURwfHpsnirat ii (^) 

Ho 1)\ w'hotn It is tiol thoitglit out. has tin thoU!>lit oi It : 
he by whom It is thought out, knows It not. It is un¬ 
known to the disternment of those who distern ol It ; bs 
those who sock not to discern ol It, It is disceitied. (II) 

TTsIfl Wr' % I 

amiRT II («) 

"When it is known b) perception that reflects it. then one 
has the thought of It. for one finds inmioitality; by the 
.Self one find,s the force to attain and by the Kntiwlcdge 
one finds immortalits. (1) 

IT f^irfe: 

11 (k) 

If here one comes to that knowledge, then one trul) is; 
if here one comes not to the knowledge, then great is the 
perdition. The wise distinguish That in all kinds of 
becomings and they pass fonvard from this w’oild .xnd 
become immortal. (5) 

In this part the sage goes into the appamat paradox of the dual 
aspect of the Brahman—the unknowable and the knowable, the 
ineffable Absolute and die oudook of that Absolute on the relative. 
We have already identified the latter with the Lord of the Isha 
Upanishad, who ever dw’ells in His creation, in all movement, small 
and great. This Lord, this Master<onsciousness is wrhat the sage bids 
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us see aud realise behind our earthly life, for, an iiijuiKtion lo know 
the unknowable, lo describe llie ineffable would (jbviousl) be 
meaningless. 

Tile Brahman-Consciousness, ihe Lord, is lhat for ivliich ise lune 
lo transcend our lower status, our ordinary human existence. Bui 
this tonsciousne.ss, howeser great it may be, is not the utter absolute, 
because it has a relation to the the cosmic raovcnicnt—createil, 
.supported and controlled by it. Is it then a creation of Maya, a being 
subordinate to Nature? Do not both the universe ancl its Lord 
disappear in an ineffable Beyond? Hoiv then can tre look upon the 
Lord, a le.s.scr entity as the Truth of truths? "Where that Absolute is, 
cause and effect, mortality and immortality, all tease to exist. Musi 
ive then not transcend even the I.ord of the uniiersc to attain to the 
utter Reality? This indeed looks like a paradox. All these questions 
ai'c implied in the Upanishad. It knoivs of the inelfable Brahman, 
the absolute of the Lord, just as it knmvs the Lord, the ab.solutc of 
the cosmos aud proceeds to speak of the utter Absolute iu the ouh 
ivay possible to human .speech. It is beyond our potrers of cognition 
and expression, but is by no means a Nihil. Even if we cannot 
describe it ive can certainly indicate it, for we do know a little of it. 
I know that of It which is my self, that of it which is in the gods. I 
have to think' that little out. I do not knotv It svell, but I know that 
It is not unknown to me. How can it be quite unknown, since I knotr 
a little of it. This relative knotvablencss of the unknowable is what 
we have to understand. The little in the cosmic manifestation 
can express, but the infinite totality is something that we can hope 
neither to know nor to express. Yet it is only through the unh’crse 
that we can arrive at That. Wc can only arrive at Brahman’s form, 
the cosmic play of its consciousness, and that by going behind our 
mind and life and senses. Hotv can wc, then, knotv the ineffable 
beyond? 

What we arc calleil upon to do is to know the form of Brahman, 
the Master-Consciousnc.ss of the Lord through and yet beyond the 
universe in tvhich ive live. To u.sc our mind rightly "we have first to 
put aside all form and phenomena. This would give us a glimpse of 
the Divinity tvho abides in the form, the face behind the mask. When 
wc have eliminated all forms, wc shall find that we have arrived at 
two fundamental entities, our .selves ancl the gods. The latter, as tve 
have seen already, cemstitute the pasitivc aspect of the Brahman in 
the universe. They represent divine power and lead man to all that 
is bright and good and beautiful in life. Their opponents, the Titans, 
creatures of darkness, lure man to ignorance and evil. The two 
powers are fighting incessantly for dominion over the individual and 
over Nature. The gods Avin, but it is only because the Lord is 
beliind them. 
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Brahman is also rqu'cscnicd in the uniseist b\ the self of the 
intlisicUial man. This sell is not ,i loiin ol his mind and life and 
senses, but is something that supports and contiols these lower foims, 
something that can sa\ “I am” and not oiiK ‘‘I seem Ihe Inst seise 
sass,— That of it which is thou, that of it sshich is m the gods, this is 
ivh.u dn mind has to icsolsi- ^Vhai am I ot the Biahman? What 
ol It IS in tile gods? In ivhat ua\ am I lelated to tile gods and in 
what was aie the gods and ins sell related to the Biahman? I’lie 
hiiding ol the I'panishad is that I am a ical lepiesentation fit the 
Snjjieine Sell loi all tosniit purposes, and that the gods aie ital 
ie[nescntaiions ol the Supieme GtKlheacl. Vll indisidiial beings arc 
the supieme .Nell in essence. All gods aie lundamentalls the land, 
rile Sell and the Loid are one Biahman I base to icalise It through 
ins self and through the cosmic mosenients. The gods snppoited bs 
ms self rule the cosuKts of ms indisidual being, the action of ms hm'er 
human faculties The Loid lules as Mind ol the mind and Life of 
the lilc oser all cosmos and oser all foim of being. Bs going behind 
these outci foiins, I tan find mv self and the gods. B> going behind 
Ills self and the gods, I can find the one supreme .Self and the God 
of gods. ’When I base done that, seen the little f ^>^11 ) the 

Biahman that J am permitted to see. I can sa\ I think 

I knots'. 

This asset lion, then, is onls' relati\e. I know that 1 cannot know 
perfectly tvith my limited instuiment of knowledge. I do not think 
th:it I can knoss- the unknots’ablc in the manner in W'hich I have come 
to knots' the .Self and the Lord, But this I base notv’ accomplished.— 
I am no longer in ignorance. I know the Absolute in the only way 
open to me, through his manilestation as the .Self and the Lord. The 
my.stery of Brahman is no longer a mystery to me. I c^n comprehend It 
through these figures of it as far as it is possible for me to comprehend. 
T’he ITnknowablc is relatively knowable to me. I can enter into it: 
1 can merge myself in it if I ts'ant to. I am completely .satisfied. 

If sve think sve have giasped the Brahman by our mentality then 
our kncnvicclge is no know’ledge. it can easily turn to falsehood. Those 
who try to fix Brahman into ss’hat they can giasp of the fundamental 
ideas and seek to discern It by thought, can ha\e no real discernment. 
They deceive them.sclve,s and take some idea symbols for the Reality. 
Bui if ive u.se our mind and discernment rightly, if sve realise that 
our mental perceptions arc so many clues that indicate the Bevond, 
if w’e use the idea symbols only to tianscciid them, then we are happv 
indeed "even in being exceeded by Him.” 


The phrase 



implies thai our human mintl 


can reflect in a supreme understanding the image of the Lord as He 
show’s Himself to our mentality. This reflection is all-important fo 
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US for by it we enter into the beatitude of the Brahman-Consciousness. 
B>' self-realisation of the Brahman we attain to divine energy and by 
knowledge of the Brahman we arrive at infinite immortality. 

I'his achievement, the fifth Aersc says, must be done here oir 
earth, in this earthly body. Then only can tre arrive at our true 
c.vistcnce. Otherwi.se great is the perdition ; tve remain submerged 
in our mentality and never rise to our true supramental lieing. 

The Self and the Lord are, then, the inellable Absolute. 'When 
we go to seek that tvhich is unknowable to us Ave always find that tve 
have found the Self and the Lord. The imkntm'ablc has placed Itself 
in these ttvo forms as the object of man’s highest aspiration. 

W'^c knoAv noAv that our self is a representation of the Supi'cme 
Self and that our human faculties, the cosmic gods in us, arc represeti- 
tations of the Lord. The Supreme Self and the Supreme Godhead 
are the Brahman in e.s.sence—the Brahman immanent in his creation. 
That is our goal. The question before us is hotv to reach this goal, 
hoAv to attain to its Master-consciousness? Knowledge is the way 
indicated by the sage. “When it is known by perception that reflects 
it, then one has the thought of It.” The true Existence is reflected, 
its if Avcrc, in a mind that has become clean and pure and receptive. 
Mind is one ol' the cosmic gods. In fact, the greatest of the gods, 
India, is behind its working. The sage illustrates his philosophy 
here in the third part by a beautiful apologue. 


^ sTT^sf; 

II (!i) 

sr;—; galfir ii (^) 

sn il (5?) 
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The Eternal conquered for the gods and in that victory 
of the Eternal the gods came to greatness. This was 
what they .said, “Ours is the tfctorv, otn-s is this greatness.” 

0) 

That marked thi,s thought of theirs : to them that became 
manifest. They could not discern of That, which was this 
mighty Daemon. (2) 

They .said to Agni, “O Knower of all Births, this discern, 
srhat is this mighty Daemon.” He said, ‘‘So be it.” (.H) 

He rushed upon That ; It said to him, “Wlto art thou?” 
“I am Agni”, he said “and I am the Knower of all 
Births.” (4) 

“Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all 
this I can burn, all this that is upon the earth.” (6) 

That set before him a blade of grass; “This burn". He 
ivcnt towards it tvith all his speed and he could not burn 
it. Even there he ceased, even thence he returned; “I 
could not discern of That, tvhat is this mighty Daemon”. (6) 

Then they said to Vayu, “O \^ayu, this discern, what is 
this mighty Daemon.” He said, "So be it.” (7) 

He ru-shed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Vayu,” he said, “and I am he that expands in the 
Mother of things." (8) 

“.Since such tliou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even 

all this I can take for myself, all this that is upon the 
earth.” (9) 


9 
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That set before him a blade of grass; '‘This take”. He 
tvent totvards it with all his speed and he could not take 
it. Even there he ceased, even thence he returned : “I 
could not discern of That, what is tliis mighty Daemon,” 

( 10 ) 

Then the) said to India, “Master ol plenitudes, get thou 
the knowledge, what is this inightv Daemon,” He said, 
“So be it.” He rushed upon That, That vanished irom 
before him, (11) 

He in the same ether came upon the Woman, even upon 
Her u'ho ,shines out in many forms, Uina daughter of the 
•snowy summits. To her he said, ‘‘\Vhat was this might) 
Daemon?” (12) 


Before wc proceed to expound the pai able it is necessary to under¬ 
stand that the gods of the Upanishad differ in an all-important respect 
from those of the Veda. The latter know the Brahman. They arc 
conscious of their being essentially the Supreme Godhead. Their 
play in man is a conscious a.ssuraption of human limitations. They 
are ever aware of their true identity. In the Upanishads, hotrever, 
they have fallen from this high position so much so that they do not 
know whose potver works behind them, tvhose are the victories that 
they win. But for this difference the three gods, Indra, Vayu, Agni, 
retain much of their Vedic aspect. They arc the rulers of the mental, 
the vital and the material planes respectively, bur they arc uncon- 
•scious of being representatives of the Supreme Power. 

The gods have had a great victory against the Titans. The 
children of Light hat'e rvon a great battle against the children of 
darkness but the victors are not aware that it is Brahman tvho lias 
conquered for them. Gonsequently they arc rejoicing in their rnsoi 
greatness, light and glory. This victory represems the advance of 
of man to a high state ol an enlightened mentality, a strong A'itality, 
a well-ordered body and a happy harmonious t\'ay of living. Man has 
successfully achieved the position of the highest creature on this 
planet. He is self-satisfied and jubilant. But tlie gods in him do not 
know that the Eternal has brought about this t’iclory only in order 
that he may successfully rise above his present life, intelligent, tvell- 
ordered, strong and harmonious though it be. So the Lord appears 
before the exultant gods but does not reveal himself. The appear¬ 
ance of this unknotvn Power, great and terrible, frightens the gods. 
They are afraid that their dominion is seriously threatened. Agni 
rises at their bidding to ascertain the identity of the unknown. Agni 
is the flame of conscious force in matter, he is Jata Vedas, the 
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LnoAxci ()j all Biiths. II this VakNha is a nc^v c real inn on the mateiial 
plane A\ho threatens the clnmininn nl the gods, who is lillci to hud 
out his identits than Agni? He rushes torvaids the unknown but the 
latter talnrh questioirs him. who aie sou, sshat is )our pow’er? 
Pioudl) Agni replies that he is the fire iir mat ter. the knower of all 
births and that he can burn e\ci)lhing to ashes. Inspite ol this 
proud reply he fails to corrsunie a blade- ol grass put before hiiir. Horv 
could he burn it wdien it had the ptnrer oi the Eternal behind iti 
Crestlalleir, Ire returns to his brethren atrd tells them that he has 
lailcd to distoser the identits ol the dread \isitor. Rut it was dear 
that he was no rrraterial forrrr. 

Another god rrow rises to answer t(» the tall. It is \"a}u. the 
Vital Eirergy,—Matarrervatr trho fills the inlinite spttcc. All that is 
hr this creatiorr is his inorenrent. It is he whf) has placed the fire of 
conscious force in all things. If the Daemon be sonic unktrown hut 
gigantic Life-force, he w'oiild sitreh krrow it aird get hold of it I The 
god rushes up to the Yaksha aird he is rrret b\ the sttnre cal nr challeirgc 
as before—"'VVho art thou? Il'Jrat is the porrer in thee'-" He replies 
that he is the god Vayu Mataritwan and that he in his stride can 
take hold ol all that i.s and master it. .Again the sarrre test as before. 
A frail blade of grass is placed bciorc him and he is asked to sei/c 
it. Bui he fails as igirominoush a.s Agrri. How could he take rrj) a 
thing that is nnclcr the protection of the Almight}! \'^a>u returns 
and reports to the other gods that he has been unable to find out the 
identity ol the unknown. It was dear, howetet, that the apparition 
teas iro sital lornr, subject to tire dotrriirioii ol the unitersal rital 
eirerg). 

The next to arise was the Mights Irrclra, Loixl of the Mind. It 
is he that rules orer the wital .senses rrhich A";!) u u.scs for Iris mastery. 
If the Dacirron could be grasped b% the .setrses. knowor b) the tnincl, 
then Indra teas sure to find him out aird bring him under his swa). 
But obviou.sly this Yaksha belonged to a higher plane w'herc 
Indra the lord of Mind had no dominion. For. as soon as the god 
approached the Yaksha. he sanislred. Mind could operate only 
within the framework of Time and Space, but the unknowm was 
outside and beyond that framework. 

Indra. however, did not retire crest-fallen like his two prcdcccsssors. 
He soared up into the higher ether, the mind ascended into the 
regions of pure mentality. I'he condition of knowledge by reflective 
perception was Inlfillecl. In the high ether the ruler of the mind 
met the resplendent goddess Uma Haimavati and questioned her. 
She told him that the Daemon who had appeared was Brahman itself 
by whose might the gods of mind and life and body Irad been 
victorious in their .struggle against the powers of darkness. Hma, the 
daughter of the Snow'V Summits, wdro is the Supreme Nature, the 
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Supreme (loiistiousncss of the lirahman, from her alone can the 
cosmic gods learn (he essential (rutli about themsehes, for she has 
(lie knotrlcdgc of the One while the gods know only of the many. 
India, Vayu and Agni became the greate.sL of the gods, for Indra was 
the first to tome to a knotvledge of the Brahman tvhile the two others 
had apjjroached and spoken to the Brahman e\en (hough without a 
knoAvledgc of ils identity. The parable clearly illustrates whal (he 
sage has said before, namely that our mind must reach a condition 
of supreme purity in order to be able to reflect the supreme Con¬ 
sciousness : beyond this it cannot hope to go, it must be .satisfied with 
reflecting as in a faithful mirror the image of the Absolute, as far as 
the Absolute permits that image to be reflected. 


^rr sn i 

tsr aiTflr 11 (0 


^ srsirfr 11 (r) 




^ srsrirt 11 (^) 

(i?) 

3rsn«W—TT^gfrftHT ‘Zf ?Rts5|5T 

^1157; II (If) 

^isrffoi II (§) 

^ tT gTHT g 

II (ts) 

^ grt sifggT, ^v. ^rsrftrf^, 5R!nnaiggq:ii (d) 


^ sfT «?gT^ Ml '7T«n!w?R% 

^ ^ 5^^ srfg^flr, Kf^fggf^ 11 (i) 


She said to him, “It is the Eternal. Of the Eternal is this 
victory in which ye shall glow to greatness.” Then alone 
he came to know that this was Brahman. (1) 
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IhcR'foiT air these gods a's it t\ere I)t‘\»>nfl .ill the iitliei 
”otls. c^ell Agni and Va\n and [iidr.i, bci.iusc ihcN (anu‘ 
nearest to the touch ol I hat .... {‘J) 

Therei’ore is India as it wcie he\ond all the other gods 
lieeaiisc lie came nearest to the toiuh ol That, because 
lie first knew that it was tlie lirahinan. (‘b 

Now this is the indi&ition of That.—as is this Hash ol thi‘ 
lightning ujion us or as is this lalling ol the eselid, so in 
that which is ol' the gods. (t) 

Then in that wliich is ol the Self.—:is the motion of this 
mind .seems to attain to That and b\ it altemards the will 
in the thought continually remembcis it. (5j 

The name ol Thtit is “That Delight”, as "l litii Delight 
one should follow after It. He trho so knows That, 
towards him verily all existences vearn. (fi) 

Thou h<ist said “Speak to me L’panishad"; spoken to thee 
is I'panishad. Ol the Eternal \crih is the Tpanishad 
that we hate spoken. ( 7 ) 

Of this knotvledge austeritt ttnd self-conquest and woiks 
arc the foundation, the Vedas arc all its limbs, trtuh is its 
dtvelling place. (8) 

He who knows this knowledge, .smites c\il away Irom him 
iuid in that \aster world and infinite heasen finds his 
loundation, 'b ca, he finds his foundation. (9) 


The ground is now prepared and the Sadhaka is in a position to 
understand how. stcji by step, he can rise from his losvcr human 
conscioitsiiess to the summit of Brahman-Consciousness. First there 
are the outer forms which he must transcend in order to get to the 
essential in the universe. The essential consists of his own self and 
the gods in Nature. In tvhal relation the gods stand to Brahman has 
been made clear in (he third part. Mind, life and body through 
srhich the gods act must become conscious of that tvhich has con¬ 
stituted them, and secretly su 2 >ports and controls them. Gradually' 
tmnscending their egoism they must learn consciously to reflect the 
light of the One Eternal. Then will .something of the sniireme image 
of Brahman, though only that much of it which we are permitted to 
realise, descend on us and transfonn our nature into Divine nature. 

But all this cannot come about suddenly as if by magic. Verse 4 
says that the indication of That will come like the flash of the 
lightning or the falling of the eye-lid. It will come and go, giving 
us momentary glimpses of the Supreme. Again and again will this 
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happen till mind, lile and senses arc (i\cd in the lueiuor) of the 
Beatific \"ision. The touches and visits trill slcadil) support the 
cosmic ”ocls in thcii uptvard aspiration. Ultimately man’s self as 
well <is the gods in him will learn to respond habitually to the higher 
contacts in jilacc of the contacts of this earth. Our faculties then 
■will think of nothing, enjoy nothing, .sense nothing but the Supreme. 
In the words of the Ujranishad, “the will in the thought tvill con¬ 
stantly remember it.” But then is it our aim to forget complctcl) 
the external trorld?—Take it as a nc\er-ending trance of the mind? 
The Master says, “this is possible if the soul so trills but it is not 
inevitable.” The Mind of the mind, the Life of the life, the Scn.se 
of the sense, the Matter of the matter of the body are one and 
indivisible. They exist for Brahman only and arc conscious of it. 
Et on trhen they function trithin an individual they arc atrarc of the 
concealed Biahman the trholc time. Once atrakened to Brahman- 
Consciousness, they can never he bound by the limitations ol the ego. 
I’hey will never again fall under the illusion of a separate existence. 
The eye will see Brahman in every thing, the ear will hear Brahman 
in every .sound, the touch trill sense Brahman in every object. The 
gods tvill be governed by a supreme law of indivisible Oneness in 
the Lord. To the soul thus atvakened the tvorld tvill cease to be 
external, for it will .sen.se everything tvithin itself. 

In a supreme realisation our faculties trill be aware not only of 
the higher Mind, Life and Sense but of That trhich constitutes them. 
The Universe trill become for these enlightened gods a figure of the 
self-aware Supermind, the infinite Consciousness-Force and the bliss- 
lul Super-Conscience of the One without a second. AVc have seen 
already that there are two fundamental entities, the gods and the 
self in us and that the latter is greater than the cosmic potvers and 
supports their action in the individual. The Godtvard trend of the 
soul is more important for our perfection than the transfiguration of 
these deities. Along with their tran.sfiguration, the .self must also 
realise itself and enter into the one Self oi all, the Paramatman, the 
indivisible Sjiirit whose Con.sciousne.ss functions in so many centres. 
This ascent into the Supreme Spirit must be achieved by the self 
through the mind. In the case of the gods transcendence comes about 
by the Supcr-Conscient itself descending into them and opening their 
eves. But the mind acts in a dillcrcnt tvay. It appears to be lifted 
up to I'hat and, although it falls back again and again, ultimately 
remembers That to tvhich it has attained in flashes before. It is really 
an action of the self which thus rises to the Truth of its being through 
its mentality. By constant visions and contacts the self is at last able 
to abide securely in its Reality. This transcendence, this entry into 
the state of eternal Self-delight is the immorcility declared by the 
Upanisliads to be the goal of our aspiration. 
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X(m-, Avhcn tlu- sell has achiesed tliis transcc'ndciicc, docs the 
nisniic manifestation sanish al(m« witlt its gods? Anti with this 
csancsccncc docs the Lord of the univeise disajrpear? Whtitetcr the 
later \"edanta sa\s it is clear that the Isha and Rena rpanisltads 
answer both iinestions definitely in the ncgatisc. Nothing vanishes 
l)nt egoism, nothing disappears but tlie illusion of division. In 
sense (5 which dc.scrihe.s the Brahman as 'Thar Delight' sse have the 
tulmination of die teaching of Kena. As the delight, the .vnantla, 
Brahman is to he sought and worshipped. This Bliss is a sets posit ise 
thing. Brahman wlio i.s jJO.sitise .\nanda cannot be a silent void, not 
can he be described by a bunch of negative adjettises. Once I know 
and possess Brahman as \nauda I Isecome a ccutre ol that supu'ine 
.Ananda radiating it the world over, and attracting all to it. No, tJte 
world does not vanish frftm me, for tftwards me "serils will all 
existences yearn." 

The sage says in serse 7 to the seekci. ■■‘rhou didst seek the 
Lpanishad of the Brahman, the mssters of the Supreme. I base gisen 
it to thee." ^V'llat Upanishadic leaching really is. is defined for us 
in the eighth vcr.se. The ress’ard that is held out to the seeker is 
specified in serse 9. In fact, the last two serses sum up. as it were, 
tile whole work. The foundation of Upanishadic realisation is .said 
to be austerities, self-masters and action. To interpret the word 
‘action’ as' the performance of rites and rituals enjoined by the 
ShaxtKis ss'ould be taking a narrow siew, and a siess' inconsistent ss'ith 
the whole trend of the Upanishad, The path to realisation lies 
through our life and works in the ss'orlcl. base to ascend to 

Brahinan-Con.sciousne.s.s through our hns'cr inenralits. But it is onis 
by iiou-atlachnicnt and renunciation that we can rise above it. Hence 
the need for austerities and self-control. To transfigure our loss’cr 
nature, not to .shun it, is the precept of the sage. This is, as we have 
seen before, the sense ol the first two verses in the Isha,—Rise ahosc 
attachment ;ind greed, desire to live your hundred years on earth 
doing your karma. The limbs of the l^panishad are .stated to the 
V'^eda. This does not imply the due performance of \''edic rituals 
either. The real meaning ol the phrase i.s that the Supreme is to be 
sought and found in the light of the inspired utterances of the Vedic 
seers. Truth is staled to be the abode of the Upanishad. The 
word does not imply an intellectual seritv, but the .supreme eternal 
Realits. The seeker has to dss'ell in Truth-consciousness in the Vedic 
sen.se. It is by doing life’s ss’orks in a spirit of renunciation and self- 
discipline, by follosv'ing the inspired teaching of the Vedas, by living 
in the eternal Truth that one can rise to the realisation of Supreme 
Knoss’ledge. Possessed of thi.s knowledge the .seeker will easily smite 
evil avv'ay from him. How can sin and evil come to one awakened to 
the consciousness of indivisible unity! He is for es'er installed in that 
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^■astcr ivorkl and infinite heaven. This is not the heaven of the 
Puranas, nor even the lesser Brahmaloka oi the Mundaka Upanishad 
hut rather the abode of Supreme Knowledge and Eternal Bliss which 
would correspond to the higher Brahman worlds of the Katha or the 
.Swarloka of the Veda, the vast existence that is the eternal Truth. 
The soul of man thus reaches the perfection that is its goal, the 
mortal attains to immortality. 

To .sum up, the Kena Upanishad has aflirmed three states ol 
existence—first, the liuman and mortal state—second, the Brahman- 
consciousness ivhich is the ab.solute ol the iclativitics of the first state 
—third, the utter Absolute ivhich is unknotvable. unknotvable yet 
relatively knowable. 

The mortal state is one of seeming opposites, made up of the 
positive and the negative, the bright and the dark, the gods and the 
Titans. But these apparent opposites are figures of the one radiant 
Lord who has constituted them and conti'ols them but is at the same 
time beyond them. In the Lord there can be no falsity or mi.s- 
representation. He is Brahman-consciousness, the Truth of the 
Brahman. To rise from the human and mortal state, which is one 
of blindness and mi.srepre.sentation, to the radiant Reality of the second 
state is the aim of our existence. The partial figures of the lower exis¬ 
tence here are to be transformed into the perfect and absolute figures 
of the higher. The utter absolute is something we can never know, 
but the truth of it, the consciousness oE it, arc to us attainable. And 
this is tvhat ivc know as the Lord, the Godhead ivho secretly controls 
the cosmic gods. This supreme Godhead we can attain to only by 
transcending the limits of our mentality—that is to say, by going 
behind Indra, the ruler of our mind, to Him who is the Ruler of that 
ruler, the King of kings. This transfiguration is ivhat the Upanishad 
calls ]ia.ssing into the states of immortality. It is also the same thing 
as rising out of the joy and smrow of an earthly life into transcendent 
Beatitude—the Tadvanam or the Delight of the Brahman which later 
thought has de.scribed also as the ecstasy of supreme Love and Devotion. 
Realisation ol' the delight of Brahman does not imply a state of 
Nirvana ivhen the universe and its Lord vanish out of our cognisance. 
All that disappears is the ego which has no longer any function to 
perform. The man thus atvakened becomes a centre of Divine 
Ananda, radiates Ananda all round and attracts all to himself. The 
man ivho has become free by realising the truth of himself works to 
redeem the blind and the unfree—^a far nobler thing to do than to 
abstain from all action and extinguish himself in the Brahman. 

The Gods have won a victory over the Asuras. Man is today the 
highest numen on earth. He has established his dominion over all 
and has built up a life here truly great and gorgeous—a life of 
knowledge, power, opulence and harmony. But he forgets that the 
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1.01(1 pc'iniiutrl tlii*> \ict(n\ foi Ilii Dniiic <ii(li -oul} to "ivt man 
a (IiaiKC ol ihiiin still liigliti and liillilliir.; liis evolutional) dcstinv. 
To Ilf able to do so, lie must lis- out ot Ills ''cll-satislii cl t oniplaceiK v 
and lealise the Divine puiposi ot ins ikisteiuc. AnK n he has 
icaliscd this he will In Love. Devotion aii.I An inda lind liitnscll to 
be one not onlv with the I nid ol the liiivdM Imi vvitli <viiv beiiij' 
atid even tliinf> in the univei'C. Sceiiii' the Loicl immanent in even 

(veatui’c he will call out like the sage ol the Islja 

^frs^ 1 

The pedestal on which the Upanishad st.tnds is made up ot sell- 
discipline and action, its linilis aie the Wda and its abode is Tinth. 
Action in life, eiiliglittned action, selHess and w’ithoiit attachment, 
was what these cailiei Tjianishads enjoined. L.iter tisiching added 
that such action was lioiind to be an action ot Love and Devotion 
as well as ol enlighienmcnt. W'e have to act in life as the Lord 
bimscU alts, in loving unit) with all. To tleny nothing, shun 
iiothitig, but to tiaiishguie eveivthing and lead all {'\istence to 
lealise the Loid ot love, knowledge and ])owct immanent in His 
cieation is the supreme end ol caur sadliana. It is an end acccpttblc 
to all in the world of todt). There is no longer anv need for 
tempting people on with the lines of a paradise of jov. Nor is a 
promise of eternal rest in a state of nullity or Nirvana likely to attiact 
a hi},manitv that revels in action and mcn'cmcnt. The realisation of 
Brahmau-Consciousness in cvei)thing, a divine lite. a life of Divine 
W'orks is the onl) philosophv that is likcl) to be acceptable, the onlv 
philosophv that can establi.sh the Kingdom ol Heaven on earth. The 
truth ol this great philosophv was forc’shaclowTcl by the sages of those 
earlier Upanishads. 
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By Anilbaran Roy 

All ti^ilisecl people agree tliat sociely cannot function unless 
(here is an accepted code ol ethics or morality to guide human 
conduct. So long morality has been associated with religion. But 
modern thought has been striking at the root of orthodox religion 
thus taking away the .support and .sanction of morality. On account of 
this a chaos has been created in human life and people everywhere in 
the woild to-day arc groping to find a tvay out of it. This reversal 
ol old values may be a prelude to a new and higher creation in human 
life ; that is the inner meaning of many revolutionary movements of 
our time. On the other hand, attempts arc being made to bring back 
and re-establish the old order. One solution suggested is to intensify 
the teaching of religion in the schools,.so that the foundation of 
morality may be firmly laid down in the hearts of men tvhen they arc 
very young anti receptive. I’he usual criticism again.si this view is 
that religion asks us to believe in things about which there i.s no 
rational proof or scientific evidence. In the long histoiy of mankind 
all sorts of evils have been justified in the name of revealed religion. 
Once people begin to rely on creeds and dogmas tvhich can never 
be verificcl, any act ol tyranny and injustice, to tvhich humanity is still 
.so much prone, will be justified in tlte name of religion. Thus the 
Hindus deliberately inflict suflerings on their widows on the plea that 
these will ensure for them great happiness in next life or other woilds 
alter death. Es’cn the burning alive of widows was once justified 
in this way. In Europe in the middle ages great ecclesiastics insisted 
on the burning of thousands of heretics so that they might be saved 
from eternal hell fire. So there is a strong ground for not allotving 
credal religions to be taught in schools; they should, it is argued, now 
die a natural death and humanity should’ be free to progress in the 
light of .science and reason. But on what ground then will the moral 
rule.s stand? It is only the fear of a God and hell that makes the 
mass of men obser\'e these rules. Voltahe once remarked that even 
if God did not exist it would be necessary to invent Him, lest the 
LoAver Orders, deprived of the fear of hell, should cut our throats. 
It is again suggested that if the wholesomencss of the moral rules, 
their conduciveness to the general Avcll-being of society, are explained 
to people, they will folloAV them through enlightened self-interest and 
not Avith a superstitious faith which is always liable to abuse. 
Discussing the objection to this rationalistic solution, Mr. Kingsley 
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Martin mites in his well-kiinmi jfmviial. Tlir Nrm Slafe.siiiivi nnd 
Nut ion : 

“The Rector and the Archhishop lear tliat these sorinhigical 
and lational aisiinicnt-> for {•ood cili/.cnship aie too complex 
and'too open to argument to he diectise. W'ithout authority 
and without (perhaps the\ would sa\) the ‘(hnainlc' of 
Christian theolog) they des|jair of niaintaining the AVestern 
tradition which our society will allow to snap at its ]>eiil. I'hcir 
fears are justified but their remedy is useless: there is no way 
in which you can persuade thrtse who are familiar tvith Marx 
and Danvin and Fra/er and Freud to accept the theology of 
Orthodox Christianity. That is one of the reasfjiis why in 
countries like Spain, where the ideas of mediesal (Ihristianitv 
sur\i\e, Marx and Darwin and Frazer and Freud are banned 
as ruthlessly as liberal liteiature in Na/i Germany. Fliat is 
why the rector and his hiends are in more danger titan I of 
becoming .sujtporters ol a totalilaiian hell.” 

But if the remedy suggested by the rector and his ft lends—the 
intensifying of religious education in schools—^Ite worse than useless, 
that .suggested by Mr. xMaitin himsell does not .seem to be very 
hopeful. He suggests a synthesis of modern knouleclge wliich will 
enable school teachers to explain to children the assumptions on wliicit 
any chilised life must be based, the code of ethics svhich we must 
ohserse, and the sort of society at which we are aiming. xAncl such 
teaching could be based to-day, not on the auihoiitj of an established 
church or of su 2 Jernatural events, bur on the only kind oi authority 
acceptable to a free and inquiring man—on truth tliscovered by reason 
and experience, capable of modification and development. As 
examples of gallant efforts of a twentieth century .synthesis of modern 
knowledge, Mr. Martin mentions AVeIls’.s series of Outlines and Shaw’.s 
Back to Methuselah. But he overlooked another modern ivriter of 
great ability in his country, Aldous Huxley, who holds the thesis that 
there is no course of human conduct that cannot be justified by reason, 
that a system of philosophy can be erected as a basis of any form of 
social or political organi.sation, and that is why thei'e are so many 
conflicting “isms” in the world to-day. each claiming lor itself the 
best .synthesis of modem knowledge, each referring in its mvn way to 
Reason and Science. One glaring example of such a rationalistic 
synthesis is Hitler’s Mein Kaiuf which took the place of the Bible in 
Nazi Germany. The modern ideals of liberty, democracy, equality, 
international justice and the rest have been the creations of such 
countries as America, France, England; in practice they may have as 
yet fallen far short of these ideals, but they have stood for them, they 
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have popularised these ideals which have now taken hold of the 
human mind and thus they have paved the way to a better social and 
international ordei. But noiv rises Nazism which negates all these 
ideals and supports this negation on science and reason. Hitler 
declared that he stood for the true progress of humanity and that the 
democratic ideals of England and her Allies would lead to the ruin 
of civilisation and culture, and even of the human race itself. He 
deduced the following truths from Daiwin, P.sycho-analysis ami 
Modern Science: War and struggle is the law of human life as of 
Nature; equality of all men is a noxious doctrine invented by the 
Jews, the eternal enemies of the human race; to give higher educa¬ 
tion to the coloured peoples is a crime against the Creator; a superior 
race should rule all over the ivorld, the inferior races are to be used 
as slaves; so tvomen also are to be used as slaves of men. Let me 
ciLiote here a few extracts from the Mein Kami as samples of his 
rationalistic synthesis: 

“We all feel that in the distant future man may be faced with 
problems which can be solved only by a superior race of 
human beings, a race destined to become master of all the other 
peoples and which will have at its disposal the means and 
re.sources of the 'whole world.” 

"For the establishment of superior types of civilisation, the 
members of inferior races formed one of the most essential 
prerequisites. Only after subjugated races were employed as 
.slaves was a similar fate allotted to animals. Nobody else but 
puling pacifists can consider this lact as a sign of human 
degradation." 

“Here I must protest as sharply as possible against those 
nationalist scribes who pretend that such territorial extension 
tvould be a ‘violation of the sacred rights of man’, and 
accordingly pout out their literary effusions against it . . . At 
most, the po.ssession of such territory is a proof of the strength 
of the conqueror and the weakness of those who .submit to him. 
And in this strength alone lies the right of possession.” ' 

It will no doubt be said that the hollowness of the reasoning 
employed in the Mein Kamf can be ea.sily exposed. But the German 
people have not a less scientific mind and reasoning capacity than any 
other people in the tvorld. How is it that they swallowed the devil's 
philosophy that is the Mein Kamf? Is this not a final and convincing 
proof drat science and reason are not enough? In order that our 
reasoning may be correct and yield valid conclusions, our mind and 
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heait must be Irced Irrnn all ])assi<ms and prejudices and this cundiiion 
is liardh liillilled oiusitle the .sjdiete <>} jiuie st ieiite tn nietaphtsics. 
I he Get man people accepted the Mein Kami as (iospel Uuth as it 
appealed to their dcep-seatetl haired <»£ the Jews, theii hinning thirst 
l(jr rctengc against the Allies and then histoiii ambition of contjucring 
the world. So Mi. .\raitin's plea that a sjnthesis ol niodem know¬ 
ledge on the basis ol science and reason will gi\e us the most cllecthe 
nioial rules and social and international standaids is uiitenalile. ^Ve 
must hnd some method of changing human natiuc so that it ina) he 
freed Irom blinding ptissions tintl prejudices, atid this will not be done 
simpl) by an intellectual and stmtimental pieacliing ol non-tiolencc, 
kne and other liumanitarian ideals. That sou ol teatJiing Jiunianit) 
has had lor thousands of sears. It is not that it has had no ellect ; 
it is due to the influence of these ideals that hiimanit) has pnv 
gu'ssed in citilisation and tulturc: Iriit it cannot jnocecd lurtlier 
Tvithout a radical change in human iraitire, if ma) e\en relapse into 
barbarity, as it must hate happened to niairv civilisations hr the past. 
The root ol Nazism is in human nature, though in the present age 
it found most lavotuablc conditions in Germany lor a violent manifes¬ 
tation. So it would be foolish to think that wiiJr the deteat ot 
Germany, the tin eat to civilisation vvill disappear and a new order 
of peace and harmonv will be established on lire etirth. But the 
vittory of the Allies has kept the doors open tor the creation ol 
conditions in which humanity can proceed to a radittd and spiritual 
{liange which alone tan biing about a higher order of life. 

Mr. Martin has placed jiiarx arrd Kreud in the same list; they 
hare this much in common that their view.s have tetided to unclcTmine 
pecjple’s faith in organi.scd religions such as the Christian Clmrrli. 
But while Marx holds that history is .shaped by economic forces. Freud 
holds that the life of man i.s really cletennirrcd by the hidden forces 
that work in his subconscious nature. Economic conditions Irtive no 
doubt great influence, but they are .scc&ndaiy; primary determinants 
are psychological factors. If lommunism succeecK in giving all people 
a decent economic life, that would not cure men of their sadistic and 
masochistic impulses which are the root cause of .all tyranny and 
oppression in the world ; rather goaded by the monotoiiv of a peaceful 
and prosperous life, men may invent new means and methods of 
torturing themselves and others ; and even now we know that peoj)le 
who are above wants do not necessarily become men of virtuous and 
peaceful habits. So the crux of the problem is to find stmte methods 
by which tlie root of evil in human nature can be completely 
eradicated. If, as some think, this cannot be done, then there is 
really no hope for humanity, and wc should acrc])t the maxim once 
given by Aldous Huxley, “Do what you will”: whatever you do or 
not do, you cannot escape evil and suffering, wltether indiv idually or 
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as a race. As the psjcho-analysis hold, there is a limit to human 
civilisation beyond which it cannot rise. 

But a deeper victv of human nature and human possibilities does 
not give countenance to such pessimism and despair. Mind, life and 
body are not our whole being, and the subconscient, though a power¬ 
ful lactor, is not the sole determinant of tmr life. Behind our surface 
consciousness, (here is the Soul, the Spirit of tvhich mind, life and 
body are the outer instruments, and that Soul is a portion of the 
Divine in us. All the noblest and highest qualities of men are but 
reflections and emanations from this Soul, and all their evils are due 
to the obstructions and distortions caused by the imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the outer nature. This Soul is at present concealed in us; 
if by inward search we can fitid it, if wc can thus live deeper within 
and put out steadily the inner forces into the outer instrumentality, 
“there could begin a heightening of our force of conscious being so 
as to create a netv principle of consciousness, a new range of activities, 
new values Jor all things, a widening of our consciousness and life, 
a takitig up and transformation of the lower grades of our existence,— 
in brief the whole evolutionary process by which the Spirit in Nature 
creates a higher t)'pc of being. Each step could mean a pace, how¬ 
ever di.stant from the goal, or a close approach leading to a larger 
and more divine being, a larger and more divine force and conscious- 
ne.ss, .... there could be an initial unfolding towards the divine life. • 
All religion, all occult knowledge, all super-normal (as opposed to 
alrnorraal) p.sychological experience, all Yoga, all psychic experience 
and di.scip]ine are sign-posts and directions pointing us upon that 
road of progress of the occult .self-unfolding spirit.”* 

If tve accept this spiritual view of evolution, moral and social 
rules and standards find their .sanction in the deepest truth of our 
being and our destiny on the earth; for they are the preliminary 
discipline needed so that we may turn from the present life in the 
ignorance towm’ds the spiritual divine life in which alone man can 
find his perfection and the fulfilment of all his hopes and aspirations 
on the earth. This is'Snot reliance on irrational creeds or dogmas, 
but on p.sychological experience which is open to all human beings. 
Creeds and dogmas are really meant to prepai'e the mind and heart 
of men for the spirittual turn and they are valid only so far as they 
lead towards that. There is nothing in Darwin, Marx, Fraser or 
Freud which can be validly levelled against this view of life. Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species contradicted the Christian dogma about 
special creation, but that or any other creed or dogma does not really 
constitute the essence of religion or .spirituality. The essence of all 
religions in the world is that there is an infinite conscious being who 

' The Life Divine, Vol. n, p. G54. 
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is the' cicalor atul nilci (i{ the world and dial llic piesent {oiulilion 
of man, with all his erasings, siifierings and inipeifcition, is only an 
intermediate stage or stej) towaids a higher lile ot, heatiliiflc atul 
jicifection. And if tve appeal to our highci leason, we shall find that 
no other account ol the trot Id tan gise a mote satislactoi \ and 
rational evplanalitin of all the facts of existentIf the treetls and 
dogmas oi the old religions seem hr<itional to us. ihe> did not tippeai 
so to the people for whom the\ were meant spetiall). All religion 
lias a phifosoph) behind it, and that philnsophv expltiins the tuiths 
of religion in the terms of the knowledge ait lined by humanity at 
that stage of its evolution. The Ptolemaic system of Astronomy 
supported the gco-ccntric Christian siesr of the uiiiserse ; if the 
rejection of that Astronomy docs not insalidate all science, why should 
the medieval Christian theology be an argument against all leligion 
and spirituality? Maix denied the truth ol the Sjjirit, hut. as his 
co-worker and friend Engels frankly admitted, the idealistic or 
spiritual view of the world can never be refuted in theoiy, that is, 1)) 
leason : it was the practi&d defects of the spiritual view that consti¬ 
tuted their most potent aigument against it. But macetialism also 
has not been found to be very satisfactorv piattically. Modern 
Psycho-analysis has shown that it is moic piofitablc to search the 
inner regions of man than to confine our attention to tlie outer 
organisation of life. Bui Psycho-analysis is still an infant science, and 
has not been able to probe sufficiently deep into earthly human 
nature. That, however, was done by Yoga in India thousands of 
years ago, and no synthesis of modern knovrlcdgc can be complete 
and really elfective which docs not take into account the immense 
strides it has made in inoderu times. It is indeed a hopeful sign oi 
the times that arch-highbrows like Aldous Huxley arc beginning to 
turn towards Indian Yoga and spirituality. 

Yoga is nothing but practical psychology, it aims at finding the 
deepest truth of our being, the Soul, the Spirit, and organising our 
outer life and action on that spiritual basis. Both Morality and 
Religion are but preliminary disciplines for making ourselves fit for 
Yoga. By themselves they are not sufficient for bringing about any 
fundamental change of consciousnes.s and nature. Hitler lived an 
ascetic life and the name of the Creator was often heard from his lips : 
but that did not prevent him from being the greatest criminal in 
history. He is said to have been guided by an inner voice in all his 
actions; but the diabolical nature of his actions and the fate to whicli 
he led Germany leaves no doubt that the voice he was hearing was 
not of the Divine but of the Devil him.self. A.scetic discipline and 
religious practices are of spiritual value only rrhen. under proper 
guidance, they prepare our heart and mind for the practice of Yoga, 
that is, a direct and conscious union with Self, with God. Thus in 
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the famous Raja-Yoga system of Palanjali, Moialily ami Religion are 
coimted as the firsi two steps. Yania and Niyama, in an eight-fold 
path leading tntvards the sj)iritual goal— Yama, Niyatiia, Asana, 
Fiamyama, Dharam, Dhyaiia and Saiiiddlii. The last three steps 
constituting the core of the Yoga are totuerned with itincr concentra¬ 
tion and meditation by which we can find the Spirit within us and 
learn to live in it. Morality is often confitsecl with spirituality, and 
the W^estern people with their practical intelligence are more attracted 
to moral rules tvhich furnish definite rules of action or forbearance 
than to spiritual ])ractice. They favour Buddhism tvhich they regard 
as a high code of morality similar to the Christian code without the 
encumbrances of Christian dogmas. In our country also, Mahatma 
Gandhi has taken up a similar altitude and he has concentrated on 
the first two steps of Paianjali’s Raja-Voga and specially on the four 
kinds ol Yama—Non-violence, truthfulness, celibacy and non¬ 
possession. But morality consists in following certain external rules, 
while .spirituality i.s rising to a higher consciousne.s.s from which the 
right conduct will follow spontancoitsly and infallibly. Buddhism 
also is not a mere code of Morality; it also aims at rising to a 
consciousness higher than the mental; that con.sciousncss is called 
Nirvaija as in order to rise to it we have to extinguish our egoism in 
all its subtle forms; the inner practice of Buddhism consists in 
meditating on the peace and silence of Nir\tna consciousness which is 
not much different metaphysically from the pure Purusha conscious- 
ne.s.s of Samkhya and Patanjala or the Brahman consciousness of the 
Vedanta. 

It is only by Yoga or spiritual practice that the lower instincts 
and passions of man can be conquered and his mind, life and body 
attain their o^vn perfection. It is not a mere religious dogma or 
theory ; it is a scientific proce.ss, and any one who practises it wnth 
sincerity is sure to have the result in increased capacity for knowledge, 
power and delight of existence. 

It will be argued that Yoga is a highly .specialised and difficult 
process attd cannot be prescribed for all humanity who must be 
disciplined by social, moral and religious rules and principles. That 
is no doubt true. But we have been searching for a sanction for these 
rules and tve find that in Yoga; for Y^oga they serve as a preliminary 
discipline. ‘‘In the right view of life and of Yoga, all life is either 
consciously or subconsciously a Y^oga. For we mean by this term a 
methodised effort towards self-perfection by the expression of the 
potentialities latent in the being and a union of the human individual 
with the unit’ersal and traascendent Existence we see partially 
expressed in man and in the Cosmos. But all life, wdicn we look 
behind its appearance, is a vast Yoga of Nature attempting to realise 
her perfection in an ever-increasing expression of her potentialities 
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and to unite hciicU with lier «mn divine lealii). In nun, hei tiunket, 
site lor the hist lime upon litis Eailli devises sell-conscious means and 
nillecl airangeiucnts ol activit) b\ vvhiili this gieal puipose maj be 
nioic suilily and puissantly allained”.- It is bv the natiual course ol 
Evolution that humanit) will lise to a Iiighei ivpc ol being, the 
Superman, as animal rose to man in the past. In man Natiiic has 
readied a stage where he can constiousi} (o-opeiate nith her in hci 
lurther evolution, and it is this conscious co-opeiaiion which is 
spcciall) meant b) Yoga. As long as the sjiii itual const iousness is not 
developetl, man will have to depend largely on leasrin, the highest 
laculty as yet developed in him; and he should make the best use ol 
it to guard hiinsell against all ignorant abuses and snperstiliotrs. Man 
requires a religion to satisly the craving lot worship itrheietrt in liis 
nature ; he also requires moral rules in order to control turd discipline 
his lower nature ; and these purposes were set s ed by the old organised 
religions. But the abuses to which they led induced the rationalists 
of the eighteenth ceirtuiy to fitrd a sirbstitute and that was foitntl in 
what is krrowir as the Religion of Hutrranity. 

“The lundamcntal idea (of the intellectual religion of humanity ol 
the eighteenth centur)) is that mankind is the god-head to be worshipped 
and solved by man and that the respect, the service, the progress of 
the human being and human life are the chiel duty and chief aim of 
tlie human spirit. No other idol, neither the nation, the State, the 
lamil) nor aiiv thing else ought to take its place ; they arc only worthy 
of rcsfject so far as they are images of the human spiiif and enshrine 
its presence and aid its self-manifestation ... War, capital punishment, 
the taking of human life, cruelty of all kinds whether committed by 
the individual, the State or society, not only physical ciueliy, but 
moral cruelty, the degradation of any human being or any class of 
human beings under whatever specious plea or in whatever interest, 
the oppression and exploitation of man by man, of cla.ss by class, of 
nation by nation and all those habits of life and institutions of societv 
of a similar kind wliich religion and ethics formerly tolerated or even 
lav'oured in practice, whatever they might do in their ideal rule or 
treed, are crimes against, the religion of humanity, abominable to its 
ethical mind, forbidden by its primary tenets, to be fought against 
always, in no degree to be tolerated. Man must be sacred to man 
regardless of all distinctions of race, creed, colour, nationality, status, 
political or social advancement. The body of man is to be respected, 
made immune from violence and outrage, fortified by science against 
disea.se and preventible death. The life of man is to be held sacred, 
preserved, strengthened, ennobled, uplifted. The heart of man is to 
be held sacred also, giv'en .scope, protected from violation, from 

“ The Synthesis oj Yoga,^ by Sri Aarobindo. 
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suppression, I'roni inechanisatuMi, fieccl Jrom bclillling iiiiluenccs. 
The mind oi niiiii is to be released from all bonds, allowed freedom 
and range and oppm’tunity, given all its means of self-training and 
self-development and organised in the play of its powers for the 
service of humanity. And all this too is not to be held as an absiract 
or pious sentiment, but given full and jjiaciical recognition in the 
persons of men and nations and mankind. This, .speaking largely, 
i.s the idea and .spirit of the intellectual religion of humanity. One 
lias f)n]y to compare human life and Lhf)ught and feeling a century 
ago with human life, thought and feeling in the pre-war period to see 
how great an iniluence this religion of humanity has exercised and 
how fruitful a work it has done.^ . . . 

“But still, in order to accomplish all its luture, the idea and 
religion of humanity has to make itself more explicit, insistent and 
categorically imperative. For otherwise it can only work with clarity 
in the minds of the fetv and with the mass it will be only a modifying 
influence, but will not be the rule of human life. And .so long as 
that is so, it cannot entirely prevail over its own principal enemy. 
That enemy, the enemy of all religion, is human egoism, the egoism 
ol the individual, the egoism of class and nation . . . For that 
e,ssetitially must l)e the aim of the religion of humanity, as it imtst be 
the earthly aim of all hutnan rcligioti. love, nmiual lecognition ol 
liumati brotheihood, a living sen.se ol luunati ()nenc.s.s and prattke (tJ 
htimati onene.ss iti ihouglit, feeling and life, the ideal which was 
expressed first some thousands of years ago in the ancicnl Vedic 
hymn and must always remain the highest injunction of the Sj)iril 
within us in human life upon earth . . . 

"But this is the cpiestion whether a purely intellectual and 
sentimental religion of humanity will be siifficieni to bring about so 
great a change in our psychology. The weakness of the inlelleclual 
idea even when it supports itself by an appeal to the .scntinieiiis and 
emotions, is tliat it does not get at the centre of man’s being. The 
intellect and the feelings arc only instruments of the being, and they 
may be the insirumcnls of either its lower external form or of the 
inner and higher man, .servants of the ego ,or channels of the soul. 
The aim of the religion of humanity was formulated in the eighteenth 
century by a .sort of primal intuition ; that aim wa.s and it is still to 
recreate human society in the image of three great kindred ideas, 
liberty, equality and fraternity. None of these has really been won 
in .spite of all the progress that has been achieved. This is because 
the idea of humanity has been obliged in an intellectual age to mask 
its true character of a religion and a thing of the soul and the spirit 
and to appeal to the vital and physical mind of man rather than his 

* Nazism came as a reacliou to this and was a determined attempt to rol) 
humanity of all the advances made .in this way. 
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inner being . . . Ii has laboured to csiablisli a political, social anti 
legal liberty, equalits anti mutual help in an equal assoiiation. But 
tliough these aims me ol great imporuince in their own field, 
the) are not the central thing; the) tan only he secure when founded 
upon a change ol the inner human nature and inner way ol Using; 
the\ arc themsehes of importantc onl) as means for giving a gieatei 
srojjc and a better field lor man’s deselopinent towaicls that change 
and, when it is once achieved, as outward expression of the larger 
inward life. Freedom, equality, brotherhood are three godheads 
ol the soul ; they cannot be really achieved thioiigh the external 
machinery of societv or b) man so long as he lives t»nl) in the indivi¬ 
dual aud the coinmimal ego. Wheu the ego claims liheitv. it arrives 
at competitive individualism ; when it asseits equalitv, it aiiive.s fnsr 
at strife, then at an attempt to ignore vatiations ol Nature, and, as 
the sole wav of doing that sticcesslullv. it constructs an aitificial and 
machine-made societ). A societv that pinsucs libertv as its ideal is 
unable to achieve ecjualitv : a society that aims at equality will be 
obliged to sactifite libenv. Foj the ego to speak ol Iraternity, is for 
it to speak of something contrary to its nature. All that it knows is 
association for the puivsuit of common egoistic ends, and the utmost 
that it can arriv'c at is a closer organisation for the equal distribtition 
of labour, production, consumptiem and enjoyment. 

“Yet is brotherhood the real kt‘y to the tiiple gospel of the idea 
ol humanity. The union ol lihetiv and et|ualitv can only he achieved 
by the power ol human biothcrhood and it cannot be founded on 
anvthing alse. Bui brotherhood exists only in the soul and by the 
soul: it can exist by nothing else. For this brotherhood is not a 
matter cither of physical kinship or of vital association or of intellec¬ 
tual agreement. ’iV'hen the .soul claims freedotn, it is the freedom ol 
its self-development, the .self-development of the divine in man in all 
his being. ^Yhen it claims equality, what it i.s claiming is that free¬ 
dom equally for al^ and the recc^niiion of the same soul, the same 
godhead in all human beings. W^ten it .strives fiw brotherhood it is 
founding that equal freedom of self-development on a common aim. 
a common life, a unity of mind and feeling founded upon the recogni¬ 
tion of the inner .spiritual unity. These three things arc in fact the 
nature of the soul: for freedom, equality, unity arc the eternal 
attributes of the .Spirit. It is the practical recognition of this truth, 
it is the awakening of the soul in man and the atempt to get him to 
live from hi.s soul and not from his ego which is the inner meaning 
of religion and it is that to which the religion of humanity also must 
arrive before it can fulfil itself in the life of the race.’*'' 

True .spirituality is thus in full harmony with the religion of 
humanity and raises it to a higher level. Mankind is the god-head 

’ The Ideal of Unman Unity, by Sri .Vurolmiilo. 
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to be worshipped, but man is made in the image of God, man is Gotl 
Himself in an individual form and body. God is the one essential 
self of all human beings, and in worshipping man we really worship 
the god-head within him—that is the spiritual religion of humanit) 
tvhith alone can serve as the foundation of a really new world order. 

The struggle for existence that w'e find in the animal world is 
not to be taken as a final law in the human plane wliere, with the 
emcigencc of intelligence. Nature has supplied a means for replacing 
struggle and conflict by co-operation, and that should be the ruling 
piinciple of higher human litc. “A state of things must be bi'ought 
about in which mutual toleration is the law, an order in which many 
elements, racial, national, cultuial, spiritual, can exist side by side 
and form a multiple unity." The conflict that will help the upivard 
evolution is not fight between class and class, race and race, individual 
and individual, but the fight between the higher nature of man and 
the lower nature, and in this fight we have to use weapons supplied 
not by ph;ysical science but by spiritual science, by Yoga. Like all 
other branches of human knowledge and art, Yoga also has passed 
through a long process of development and evolution and it is only 
now that it is reaching its consummation.' There have been many 
paths and systems of Yoga, and also attempts at some sort of a synthesis 
according to the needs of the particular stage in the evolution of the 
race, and now has come the necessity of the grandest synthesis of all 
which will lead man to the fulfilment of his ultimate destiny on the 
earth. The essence of all Yoga is to turn inward, find the Spirit and 
spiritual consciousness within and make that the foundation ol the 
outer life and action. “Mind and life themselves cannot grow into 
their fulness except by the opening up of the lai’ger and greater 
consciousness to which mind only approaches. Such a larger and 
g^’eater consciousness is the spiritual, for the spiritual consciousness 
is not only higher than the rest but more embracing. Universal as 
well as transcendent, it can take up mind and life into its light and 
give them the true and utmo.st re^isation of all for w'hich they are 
seeking: for it has a greater imtruraentality of knowledge, a fountain 
of deeper power and will, an unlimited reach and intensity of love 
and joy and beauty. These are the things for which our mind, litc 
and body are seeking, knowledge, power and joy, and to reject that 
by which all these arrive at their utmost plenitude is to shut them 
out from their own highest consummation.”* 


* The Lije Divine, Vol. II, p. m. 
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ProJessQT oj Philosophy, Eden College, Dacca 

The problem of evil is one ol the most bafllin!> and persistent 
problems of our life. It stares us in the face, however mucli we may 
philosophise and try to argue it out of cxistentc. 'W’^e may fly on the 
wings of idealistic fancy into a world ol all jo> and all radiance, but 
the moment we come down to our fe)ta firma, the cxistejite of evil 
assumes the appearance of a final inexplicability. Refletti<m upon 
(he nature of evil has indeed been the staning-point of most daring 
adventures of the Spirit. It is a riddle which Lite, like Sphinx, 
tonstantly asks of us; and the deepest movements of liie have always 
sprung from an attempt at its solution. 

Hume's statement of the problem of evil is classical. The 
inescapable presence ol evil in life seems to make the attributes of 
Being all-powerful, all-wi.se and all-good incompatible one with 
another. An e.ssentially all-good Being can by no means tolerate His 
o'eation being disfigured by untold sufleiings and miseries, and by 
tragic frustrations and anomalies. If. then, God be an all-good Being, 
either He is not all-powerful, or He is not all-wi.se ; either His noble 
intentions are thwarted by .some malicious force.s of Darkness, or He 
is outwitted by superior diabolical powers. If omniscience be affirmed 
to be of the e.ssence of God, then either His holiness is to be questioned, 
or His omnipotence turns into an impotence as against the bnue- 
pow'er of the Devil. If, however, emphasis be laid on the attribute 
of omnipotence which is believed to be the esseiwe ol God, then one 
must be prepared to see either wisdom or goodness nr both departing 
from the Divine nature. It is inconceivable that the omnipotence of 
an all-wise and all-good God should not be employed to crush all 
hostile opposition with a view to making His creation a thing of 
perfect beauty and seamless harmony. Indeed, on the last akernative, 
God ceases to be God, and is lo.st into the darkness of piiysical Energy 
or some blind inconscient stuff. This amounts to a solution of ev il 
by renouncing our deep-rooted faith in the Gtxihead. Or, is it a 
solution at all ? Instead of being a patient untieing, it appears to be 
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an impatient one-stroke cutting asunder oj' the knot ol' evil. Witli 
Itlind \raiter as the .source ol' all exi.sicncc, and with mechanical law 
as the supreme determinant, the deepe.si asjnrations ol our liCe are 
.stultified, and the profounclc.sl revebitions of the spirit are set at 
naught. There is bound to be an extreme reaction against this ull- 
engulfing levelheadedness. While at one exticme, there is the denitil 
ol (lot! as the supreme unity ol all value.s, at another extreme, there 
is the outright denial of the very existence of evil. Men having a 
glimpse of ;t (jncsided reali.sation rtf the .Spirit have often found it 
convenient to maintain the full glory of the Spirit by conjuring e\il 
out of cxi.stcnce. They have looked upon evil as a mere illusion, and 
have consequently been led on to rob lile itself of all realit) and 
signilicatirc. Like all-engitlfing Materiali.sin, all-absorbing Illtisionism 
or Acosmism is another extreme mode of cutting, instead of untieing, 
the Gordian knot. Both Materialism and Illusionism render life void 
of significance, the former ridiculing aspiration and Iftnging for the 
Infinite as vapouritigs of the feverish brain, and tlie latter reducing 
life to a shadotv-shotv. 

There arc some philosophers who [jrefer to sacrifice the infinitude 
or absoluteness of the Divine Reality in order to make room for evil. 
'J'licy posit an tilicn principle or .some hostile power on which the 
responsibility for evil ran be foisted, Plato postulates Non-Bcing, 
and holds that the world of our experience is compounded of Being 
and Non-Being. Non-Bcing is that basic, formle.ss stuff out of whicli 
the uiriverse has been fashioned. The tragic features of our life are 
to be traced to the fact tiiat the patterns ol perfection can receive 
only an imperfect, and olicn clumsy, embodiment in the medium of 
Non-Being or formless matter. To put it in jjopular terms, the good 
intentions of God arc in a large measure thwarted by the recalcitrant 
.stuff which matter or non-being provides. Hence the evil that 
di.sfigures the creation of God. Plato’s solution is a philosophical 
version of dualisric theology such as we find in a pronounced form 
in Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrianism takes its stand on the unmitigated 
dualism of two ultimate principles which are radically opposed to 
each other. One us a good God, Ahura Mazda, and the other is an 
evil God, Ahriman. The world is a battle-ground of the two hostile 
powers. All that is good and beautiful, lofty and noble, sublime and 
harmonious in our life i.s to be credited to Ahura Mazda. And what¬ 
ever is ugly and abominable, tragic and repulsive, sinful and discordant 
in our life is an indication of the active presence of Ahriman. 

Dualism in .some form or other,—dualism that drives a wedge 
between the imperfect world of actuality and the perfect world of 
values, appears in widely divergent schools of philosophic thinking. 
It seems to many minds to be the one satisfactory answer to the riddle 
of evil. The Samkhya school of Indian philosophy postulates the 
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alibolutf dualism oi mattei andsphit, Piakrili and Pinusa. ilic (hnaniii 
source o[ all \aiialioiis and llic static poise ol peiiettion. Tlic c\ils 
and iuiperfections ot oui lile flow from lack ol disciiuiiiiation on tlic- 
pail of the Spirit as to these entiich di\ei«eiii piiiiciplcs. They aic 
a iiccessarv consequence ol the Sphit's sell-identification with Natuie 
thioiigh non-disciiniiiiaiion. Our both, oni life, oui mind and 
intellect aie but modifications oi Xatuie, so tliat it is a colossal niistaki- 
to regard them as integral iactois in the lile ol the Spiiit All oui 
sufleiings and misciicsare the penalties we ha\e to pas lor dial initial 
mistake,—hn our original sin ol eating Iioiii tlie tiee ol objccine m 
cmpiiical consciousness. 

In icccnt times we know that William James, tlie pi.iginaiist. 
regards the inescapable lact oi evil as the lock on which all iorms ol 
monism are wrecked. Perpetual conflict in om life between Light 
and Darkness opens up before him a plmalisiic iiniveise, in which 
side bv side with the forces of evil theie is also “an ideal tcndellc^ in 
the natuie of things." God, then, is not. in his view, one all-coinpie- 
hensive lealitv, oi an oninijiotent .Sovereign who rules all that he 
suivc)s. but just a stipeiior powcT who is immensely gteatcr than man 
and who is constanil) tending towaids the icalisalion of the iiiglici 
values. His triumpli ovei the lorccs of daikncss is not a fait nfroinf}'i, 
Ol a piedcstincd teitainiv, but is tondifional upon the liglil type ol 
(o-operaiton horn man 'Ihe vvoild is not a deteiministii selienii', a 
scene foi "die rattling oil of a chain loiged imiumeiahle veais ago." 
It is a meliciiistk univeise that we live in, a uuiveise in which we 
liave just a fighting chance ol salctv. 

'I'he above tendenev to eejuate God with Goodness but at tlie same 
time to reduce‘Him to "an each among caches" or “a jjiimm intn 
Imret,'’—z Force which has always to contend with powerful oj3|)c«icms. 
—has found favour witli manv distinguislicd thinkeis. But a limited 
God, a God whose goodness is nuiiniainccl at the cost ot infinitude and 
absoluteness, can satislv neither sfieculative thought noi spiiituai 
experience. Tlie realitv of one all-comprelieiisive Spirit sustaining 
the bcwildciing variet> ol phenomenal existence is an immediate 
certainty ot the protoundesr spiritual experience. No amount of 
difficulties in the way of our reflective understtinding, and no amount 
of protestation by the senses, ran override that immediate cc'itainty. 
So the hypothesis ol a plur alistic or dualistic universe torn by perpetual 
conflict between irredrrcibly ultinratc poweis or principles is un¬ 
acceptable to one who prizes Truth above intellectual conceit. People 
are often indeed led on by their deep-rooted sense of unity to the 
admission of an all-originating and all-sustaining ultimate principle, 
but, as tlic fact of evil stares them in the lace, they feel constrainecl to 
strip away from that ultimate principle all rational and ethical 
attributes. The Absolute they persuade themselves to admit is an 
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iirfsistil)lc rower, u Power divesiecl of coiiseiousiioss iiiul love aud 
perfection. Tlie di.seonceriing feature.s of our life arc traced by the 
German pliilosophcr Scliclling to a dark background in the nature cd 
die Absolute itself. Thi.s obviously amounts to a hiding of the 
difhcultie.s of dualism in the unfathomable abyss of a pliilo.sophital 
all-solvent, and not to an effective overcoming of them. A dark back¬ 
ground in the life of the Absolute betrays an unreconciled self-disc re- 
])auc) therein. Whole-hoggers in this direction do not indeed hesitate 
to accept as the Ultimate some blind stufl or ineoascient energv. 
^^aterialisnl, which puts material substance or unconscious physical 
energy at the root of all things, finds it t'a.sy to cli.sjniss the problem 
ol evil as a self-crcaticm of the God-fearing—a nightmare of the idealist 
dreamer. Some of those who find matter too gross to function as the 
idtimate principle, posit an uneon.scious or semi-conscious creative 
urge, and try to scjIvc the problem of evil by making consciousness a 
late arrical on the scene of reality, an “emergence”, or a “creative 
synthesis”. Schopenhauer, lor example, looks upon the world as the 
self-objcctification of some Unconscious Will. It is only when the 
Cosmic Will comes to acquire self-consciousness in man that it becomes 
alis'e to the essential paiufulne.ss, meaninglessness and imclesirabiliiy 
of this wliole business of living. Naturally therefore, the w'ay to the 
attainment of peace, calm and equipoise, lies through the stifling of 
the blind will-to-live or of the urge-to-create. As Lord Buddha teaches, 
pain is the stuff of which our life is made, because life springs from 
desire, and desire springs from ignorance. Not all prophets of 
dynamism are, however, committecl to such pessimism. There are 
some who countenance, not a smothering of the creative urge or the 
life-force, but rather an active self-identification therewith. E\'il and 
good, pain and pleasure, poison and nectar have both .sprung, in thcii’ 
opinion, from the same creative urge. But the creative urge which 
is immensely rich in potentialities and which is always undcrgf)ing 
enrichment of being by virtue of creating ever fresh novelties ancl 
higher realities can event ually surmount all obstacles, sweep away all 
painful and distressing circumstances and carry forward the co¬ 
operating soul to a state of ineffable joy beyond good and et il. It is 
in noting this important fact,—the fact tvhich emerges from a study 
of integral mysticism,—that Bergson’.s “empirical optimism” consists. 
{Morality and Religion, p. 224). Since the vital impetus is a semi- 
p.sychological principle, more a free creator of con.sciousness than itsell 
a fully conscious all-dcLcrmining agency, the terrible reality of suffering 
reveals n6 self-contradiction in the heart of existence. The dlan vital 
goes on creating ceaselessly and freely, absolutely undetermined either 
by any external force or any internal plan or idea ; good and evil, pain 
and pleasure undeniably result from that same creation. But still 
humanity finds life on the whole good, and so clings to it. Evil is 
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certainly real; there is no metaphysical cliffitiilt) in tlie way of one’s 
accepting it; nor i.s there any iiisiipciable practical obstacle in the way 
ol our surmounting it. 

There is indeed much truth in Bergson’s empiiical optimism, but 
it .seems that he was not quite awaie of the clecpei iinplicvirions of his 
findings. Bergson admits it as a mattei oi expei ience tliat the creative- 
principle is on the whole productive of \alucs, and that the disvaluc,s 
we experience functicai v-is incidenial ciicuinstances or as helping; 
impediments. Evil is loi him really a lesser good, and thcie is an 
absolute good beyond the sphere of all conflict. li it he so, liow can 
the creafise principle be anylliing aiiteiior and inteiior to flic highest 
\allies we know, instead of being rather their snpieine synthciis? 
How can it be anything lower than conscioinness. instead of being a 
supcrconscient Energy? The Ultimate must hi- conceived at least in 
terms of the highest we experience, indeed as highei tlian the highest, 
and coasequently. as much moic than we can gra'-p, and nevei as less 
than what we know. If the highest things known to us can all be 
summed up in tiic svoid ‘.Spirit’, that must be the master-vs'ord in our 
possession for the chaiat tot Lsation of ultimate realitc. A compromise 
or surrender on this point in tonsideialion oi the oterwlielining 
piCvsencc of clissalues in our life, is, to sa\ the least, an unstable 
position, a lialUicartccl solution of life’s pciplcxities. 

Tliosc who base had a glimpse into the heart of reality and li.ive 
belield the .Spirit in its tneflablc splendour are nlten ineliiicd to ovt:r- 
look llie tactual existence of e\il. Thcii eyes bein'; loo litll of tlu- 
light of the .Spirit, they fail to make a realistie appioadi to the dark 
and gloomy features of our life. Panthci.sm is the product of such 
onesided lealisafion. It seeks to explain e\il away rather than to 
attempt a .sincere and .systematic explanation thereof. The pheno¬ 
menon of evil is. in the view of Pantheism, .i mere appearance, a 
passing illirsion ; it i.s entirely relative to our sensuous iiirngination, to 
our narrow and ignorant way of thinking. E\ il is bound to melt away 
upon the emergence oi a total and comprehensive view of reality, a 
view of reality sub specie aelernitatis. It takes all sorts to make a 
thing of beauty. To produce a picture of unimpccrable beauty what 
is needed is a judicious combination of different shades of colour, daxk 
as well as bright.—a skilful mixture of shade and light. The dark 
shades of the picture will appear ugly only to an all too analytical 
seeing, which knows not how to appreciate beauty. To a synthetic 
appreciation even the darkest spots will reveal themselves as elements 
of a marvellous liarmouy; the picture will be a thing of spotless 
beauty, not in spite oi but because of all the spots that it is made to 
contain. But how far can the analogy carry us? Is the cosmic situation 
quite analogous to the harmony of an aesthetic product? In the first 
place, the beauty of a picture or a painting is a derivative one, derived 
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as it is iroiu a liaiiuonious combination of a multitude of lactois ; and 
tile perfection of tlie whole is here a resultant perfection, resulting as 
it docs from the co-opeiation of parts wliich are imperfect in isolation, 
But is the perfection that wo attribute to the Supreme of a resultant 
or derivative character? The suggestion is, as mystics affirm, repug¬ 
nant to the profoundcst .spiritual experience. The world of variety 
does indeed derive its meaning and significance from the Supreme 
Spirit which creatively sustains it, but the Spirit itself is perfect 
intrinsically, quite independently of its various modes of manifestation. 
The Spirit is Beauty itself. Goodness itself, Wisdom itself, and does 
not derive its wealth of content from the variety of its self-manifes¬ 
tation. So the great Intliaii philosopher Sankara is not prepared to 
look upon the world of appearance or upon the phenomenon of evil 
which belongs to the rvorld of appearance even as a contributory factor 
in the harmony and perfection of the Spirit. The Spirit is, in his 
judgment, absolutely unrelated and unmediated Perfection ; evil and 
appearance .spring from a logically indescribable, a real-unreal sort of 
principle, the principle of Ignorance, and as such they liave nothing 
either to add to or subtract from the plenitude of the Spirit. 

In the second place, i( must be noted that the view of evil as an 
element in the harmony of Reality betrays a confusion of standpoints. 
The very sting of the problem of evil consists in the fact that an cvciii 
or happening is taken as it is not, it is taken in isolation from other 
events and happenings with which it is inseparably entwined, it is 
lorn away from its proper context. To .suggest that an cveiii qua 
conjoined with and supplemented by other events is an element in a 
harmony is to drop out of account the specific character of evil. An 
event qua isolated and abstracted from its larger selling—that gives 
us the e,ssence of evil. It is the all too analytical seeing, the isolating 
imagination, which turns an event into an evil. Can this isolation 
and abstraction be treated as a contributory factor in an over-ruling 
harmony? In its account of evil. Pantheism leaves out of account its 
.specific character as evil and fastens upon the underlying fact of 
interconnectedne.ss. It is not the appearance qua supplemented and 
modified, but the appearance qua a})pearance, which makes the evil 
what it is; but still, the Pantheists like Spinoza and Bradley make 
the former the basis of their explanation, and silently drop the latter 
from consideration. 

The Indian thinker Sankara looks upon evil as upon all appear¬ 
ance as possessed of an illusory type of existence. Evil, which is a 
pervasive and ineluctable feature of our life seems to be real so long 
as the standpoint of Ignorance persists, but it vanishes like a nightmare 
immediately the supreme Truth is realised. Not only is evil unreal; 
it cannot even, be treated as an “entity transmuted into an element” 
of the Absolute’s harmony, or into a contributory factor of the supreme, 
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Perfection. The Absolute is perfect and free from all inner contradic¬ 
tions, intrinsically, essentially and eternally without therefore having 
to derive the elements of its perfection from the field of manifestation. 
Evil then cannot in any sense be said to contribute to the perfection 
of the Absolute. Evil as an c\il, or as a self-discrepant appearance, 
must ill all cases fall outside the Absolute, and this even Bradley is 
bound to admit, as he actually does, llicn, again, the underlying 
reality of the world of evil and appearance is not an infinite diversity 
of factors co-operating to produce tlie resultant harmony of the 
Absolute, but is rather the eternally unmodified and intrinsic perfec¬ 
tion of the Spirit, just as the rope is the unmodified substratum of 
the illusory snake which appears on its locus through ignorance. Now. 
the .sankarite position, an improvement though it is upm the view¬ 
point of Western Pantheism, is itself exposed to two grave objections. 
First, on the view of Sankara, tliere is evil in our life, because life is 
essentially a product of Ignorance. This makes evil an inescapable 
anti intrinsic feature of life. In order to get away troni evil one must 
get away Irom the whole business ol living with an ascetic disdain 
and become absorbed in static peifectiun. Tlie ideal ol Divine Lite, 
lli(‘ aspiration to a completely divine ttanslonnatinn of our teriestiial 
e.vistence, must be contemptuously set aside as a pathological dream, 
or a meaningless utopia. .Secondly, a monistic phenomenalism ol 
.Sankara reduces our life to a shadow-play without signiftcante. It fails 
to perceive that Life is a genuine manifestation of the Absolute, a 
rhythmic expression of the ineffable delight that the Spirit is. Whereas 
Bradley in his eagerness to maintain an essential connection, an 
organic relation between reality and appearance, .spirit and life, makes 
the perfection of the former dependent upon the richness of the latter, 
.Sankara in his eagerness to maintain the unsullied purity or the 
immaculate perfection of the Spirit, robs life of all significance and 
leaves the world hanging mysteriously by an invi.sible thread of AvidyU. 
True, evil is, in ultimate analysis, an outcome of Ignorance ; but unless 
a purpose is assigned to the functioning of Avidya, unless Avidyd is 
exliibited as a mode of operation of the Absolute itself, and until 
finally evil is known to play a significant role in the scheme of 
phenomenal existence, no satisfactoiT solution can be reached. We 
are condemned to the necessity of creating fi'esh difficulties in an 
attempt to remove older ones, unle.ss every item of experience is 
accorded a place in the one significant scheme of things, and unless 
all principles of explanation are unified in one master light of our 
thinking. To sum up, the objection against the Sankarite position is 
that it simply denies the reality of evil instead of assigning it its proper 
place in the scheme of self-manifestation of the Absolute, and that it 
leaves -Avidyd as an indescribable mystery instead of deriving it from 
the expansive urge of delight that is in Brahinan. 
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Thei'e are some who declare that the path of w'isdoni lies in 
frankly admitting evil as a final inexplicability. Lotze, for example, 
Lclls us in his Philosophy of Religion ihat the only solution of the 
problem of evil lies in appreciating the inscrutable wisdom of God. 
Having found all current solutions unsatislactory he considers it 
prudent not to strain human ingenuity beyond its utmost limit. 
Neither the finitude ol the created universe, nor the pervasiveness of 
Law in Nature, appears to him to contain any rational justification 
of evil. The finitude of the createtj universe can at best account for 
some lack of perfection or some deficiency within it; but it is no 
adequate reason for the positive tact of evil, for our siifl'erings and 
miseries. “That a thing is finite may lead lo a want of good, bui 
cannot be a reason for that want or tleficiency assuming the positive- 
character of evil”.^ Then tlic pervasiveness of Law in Nature is also, 
in Lotze’s opinion, no satisfactoi-y solution of evil. He says that all 
mathematical, machanical and physiail truth might remain true, and 
yet there need not be any evil in the world on that account. The 
evil is rather due to the nature, the inner changeability, of the things 
merely given, which might have been otherwise, and who.se reality 
depends on the Divine activity. So, instead of approaching the 
problem of evil from the standpoint of human reason, Lotze prefers 
to fall back upon the inscrutable wisdom of God. 

While Lotze has recourse to the inscrutable wisdom of God, 
Bradley takes shelter behind the incomprehensible my.stery of the 
Absolute’s nature. That the Absolute is an all-embracing harmony, 
that Reality is a perfectly self-coherent structure, is, in his view, an 
a priori certainty. The experience of evil cannot be allowed to over¬ 
ride that certainty. To suggest that evil contradicts or takes away 
from the harmony and perfection of the Absolute is tacitly to assume 
an exhaustive knowledge of the Absolute which is impo.ssible. All 
that we know of reality points to the conclusion that evil must be 
submerged in its over-ruling harmony. While the harmonisation of 
evil in the Ab.solutc is a necessity of reason, there are also indications 
in our experience of the possibility of that harmonisation, even though 
we do not know in what specific way it is so harmonised. We know 
that what appears discordant to our isolating imagination obtains 
reconciliation in a wider context or in a deeper perspective, and what 
is unbearably painful to an exclusive attention is submerged in the 
general happiness or joyousness that characterises our state of balanced 
poise. We do not indeed know specifically how the painful and 
discordant notes of evil are tuned in the Absolute, but that is a 
difficulty, a minor inexplicability, which cannot nullify one’s general 
philosophic outlook. Armed with the necessity of reason and the 
indication of possibility in experience, Bradley has no hesitation in 

*■ Lotze’s Philosophy of Religion, p, 142. 
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declaring the actuality of evil'.s reconciliation. He in\okes the 
principle of "somehow” in suppoit of that declaration,—somehow 
is esil reconciled in the haimonious whole. 

There can be no denying thai tiie finite can l)y no means 
(oniradict the Inhnite. The Infinite is tiie veiy piesiipposition ol 
ihe finite. .Speculative thought ic-quhes the Inhnite as a piimiple ol 
harmony free from all contiadittiom. and inregial spititual (xpeiiencc 
discloses it as the inellable Spirit who is the founrlation and hilfilmem 
of all values. It is not howev'cr enough that the phenomenon ol evil 
should be lesohed into the hainionv ol the Absolute Spirit. Tiie 
philosophic impulse refuses to be salislied unless some light can he 
thrown upon the how of the appcaiante of evil out ol the Alisoluie, 
unless, in oihei woids, we can obtain a glimpse into the oiigiii, pm pose 
.lud function of evil. The wisdom of fiod is indeed iiiscintable, but 
that should not jnevent us developing a connected and luniinou>- 
vision ol the universe as a thoioiighly intelligible .ind significant 
scheme. The iiisciutabilitv in question signifies, fust, that the 
supieme Spiiit is ineflable and unlatiioinahie so rliai its inhnite 
content can neithei be exhausted nor aclt'quatcly expusscd, anti, 
secondly, that oui thought must be consumiiiatc'd in intuition for a 
luminous appiehension of reality.. The lact that our intellect cannot 
tairy us suJIiciently lar is no reason why we should not advance in 
our cpiest ol Truth beyond a mete statement of problems. 

It has been suggested b\ some einiiicni thinkeis that there is evil 
in the world, because it is thiough constant stiuggle with the loriTs 
ol evil that personalitv can be developed and cluuacter moulded. 
.Soul-making, they contend, i,s the typical business ol the imivei.se, and 
in Older to have tliat business done it is nccessaiy that our life in 
the world should be, as it is. a chapter of accidents. As "a vale of 
soul-making”, the world cannot afford to be a land of lotus-eating. 
It is in the medium of an apparently hostile environment that the 
heroic types of soul can be developed. II it appears to us that ‘con¬ 
tingency is writ large across the face oi Nature” or that "tliere is an 
unfathomable injustice in the nature of things”, we need not he over¬ 
whelmed by such appearances. It is (he very contingent and tragii 
features ol Nature which make her the fittest medium and an excelleiu 
training-ground for the soul. It can be readily admitted that there 
is a profound truth in this view of the matter, IVe cannot afford to 
ignore the depth of insight that inspires it. But still the view of evil 
as an educative agency does not seem to express the whole truth about 
the matter. Lotze’s criticism that a better and more decent machinery 
.should have been devised by the All-mighty for manufacturing perfect 
souls is not without application to the above view. Even though all 
pains and sufferings may be forgotten on the attainment of an exalted 
state, that does not justify the necessity of having passed through 
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unbearable sulFerings. Moref>vcr, (he author of The Idea of God tells 
us that the typical business ol the universe which is full of mishaps 
and accidents is to develop souls so that through the development ol 
unique souls the Absolute may obtain an enrichment of being. 
But can there lie a Itirther enrichment of being of That which 
is essentialK perfect? And can the Perfect desire or j)ermit an 
enrich mem oL being through terrible sufferings endured by others? 
Could not His own enrichment and the development of finite souls 
ha\e achieved through a system of means consistent with His loving 
and merciful nature? Enibairasing questions are these all no dotibt. 

The difHcult)’ as to the lullilment of the divine purpose through 
sufferings endured b) oLhers is enhanced by the hypotlicsis of an extra- 
tosmic God. When tlte intense sufferings endured by one function 
as instrumental to tlie fulfilment of another’s purpose, we cannot help 
thinking ol the latter as diabolical, or, as at least anything but divine, 
if Jtot the very opposite of tlie Divine. But why start with the assump¬ 
tion that God remains aloof from our sufierings, and that the cries 
of the human heart do but occasionally and faintly reach His ears. He 
is indivisibly present in every man, and all cieatures are but God 
manifested in various lot ms. It is therefore God Himself who imdei- 
goes utitold sulferings in tlie shape of human beings. And He does 
.so for His own fuller manifestation at different centres. Sufferings 
then are not God’s device for the iiainitrg of other beings; they are 
but circumstances accompanying the process of His increasing self- 
nianifestation in and through different individuals. 

When Pringle Pattison says that soul-making is the typical 
business of the world, he utters indeed a profound truth. But this 
soul-making, the shaping and moulding of unique personalities, is 
not intended to enrich the being of God. There can be no addition 
to perfection, no further enrichment of that infinitely rich being who 
I’craains infinite even after an infinite is subtracted from Him 
(Purnat purnamadaya purnamevavashLsyate). So the truth behind 
the moulding of human personalities is the progressive manifestation 
of the Infinite in the finite, the increasing self-revelation of the Divine 
in human form, the gradual self-unfoldment of the Spirit in self- 
created conditions apparently opposed to, and to to caelo different 
from, His nature. He is pure existence, pure knowledge, pure bliss, 
and He .seeks self-manifestation in apparent contraries, in the apparent 
non-being, inconscience and dull monotony of matter. This gives us 
the profoundest secret of the world-process, the deepest mystery of 
divine play,—the play of hide and seek between Spirit and Matter, 
between God and Nature,—the Spirit hiding itself behind Nature 
and seeking His rediscovery through her evolutionary endeavour, 
.Nature getting .separated from Spirit and seeking re-union through 
the aspirations of her noblest creatures. 
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But is not God absolute bliss itscll? II delight is the veiy stuH' 
and essence of Dis ine Being, what point is tiiere in assci ting that God 
seeks delight thiough a piocess ol self-manifestation? Fullness oi 
abundance of delight scenis incrmi|>atilile with a luither search altei 
delight; perfection renders meaningless all further seeking and 
yearning. On deeper reflection it will be found that the above 
ciiticism rests upon a poor idea about the divine delight. Why limit 
God to one form of delight onh. to the delight of immutable being, 
Ol to the un\ar)ing delight of timeless scll-absoiption? There is a 
delight of becoming as much as a delight of being, a delight of change 
and movement as much as a delight of permanent tranquility. The 
essence of the delight of hecotniiig consists in unceasing creation, oi 
to put it more philosophically, in expressing in infinite time the 
infinite possibilities that aic inherent in the infinite Spiiit. In His 
intrinsic being, tlie 'lUpreme Spiiit is abo\e all change and inos'eineiii. 
and is self-suffiiient in His puie delight. Bur the .Sjiirit has also an 
aspect of becoming, an .ispect oi dsnamit flow and spoitne activiu. 
His delight of betoniiiig consists in the vaiiablc nianifcstatioii of the 
infinite possibilities ol His iiatuie. It is the self-exjiansisc mge of the 
delight oi becoming which artounts hn His Will to sell-manifest itioit 
ill the contraries of His natuie. 'I'he seli-luniinous Spirit take.s a 
[ilungc into the dark incoiisciencc of matter, in older that through .i 
conquest of darkness the glories of the Spiiit may be manifested in 
material conditions F,\il is the name ivliicli man gives to the 
perturbation consequent ujjon the plunge ol Light into Darkness and 
the resulting stiuggle. Soiiows aucl siilfciiiigs aic inddeut to the sell- 
expression of the Sjiiiit in matter. 

Loize is peifecily right when he says that evil is due not to the 
uniform operation ol a system of natunil laws, but to the iiinei ii.ituie 
and changeability ol the tilings mciely given which might have been 
otherwise, and whose reality depends upon the Divine activity. 
Following the guidance of leason, he se<s no way of reconciling this 
fact with our conception ol the Divine. So he abandons in despair 
all rational approach to the problem and chooses to fall back upon 
God’.s inscrutable wisdom. Plato maintains that the ultimate source 
of all evil is Non-Being or intiactable matter. To vindicate the 
absolute purity of God and the incoiTUptihilits of the Form of the 
Good, he interposes a yaw-ning rhasni of ontological discontiuuitv 
between Non-Being and Being, between Mattel and Foi m, or between 
Nature and Soul. This is throwing overboard the truth of Unity in 
the interests of the emph'ical fact of disharmony. While Lotze in his 
attempt at synthetic reconciliation invokes the incomprehensible. 
Plato prefers a clear formulation of the fundamental categories ol 
experience to a final attempt at synthesis. Sri Aurobindo shows the 
way of synthesis without sacrifice of the legitimate rights of reason. 
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'J'hc Truth tlial c-uicigc-.s [Vom the deptli ol spiiitual experience is 
sure to have the ready acceptance ol reason prosided the latter does 
not insist upon the absoluteness ol its limited moulds. Matter which 
caiLscs by its recalcitrance the tragic Icatures of Hie is not the absolute 
negation ol the .Spirit. It is rather a form of expression of the Spirit 
ilsell, it represents the lowest limit of the gradual .sclf-coucealment ol 
the luminous Sjiirii, a plunge of consciotisncss into its apparent 
oj)j3ositc. In the hc:nt ol God there is a desire to ftillil Ilis limitless 
possibilities, a desire to ex]3re.ss His Ix.ttomless delight in ever unique 
forms. Matter v\itli its apparently hostile and lecakitrant character 
piovides an excellent stage on which the thrilling drama ol life mav 
be enacted. 

Integral Idealism looks upon the world as an outflow of the 
fullness of joy that is at the heart o| God. The problem of pain is 
therefore particularly acute for it. Granted that matter is the source 
of all sufferings that torment our material existence. Granted further 
that “eternal and immutable delight of moving out into inliiiite and 
\ariablc delight of becoming” is the root cause of the Spirit’s falling 
asleep in matter with a view to a reawakening in unique conditions. 
But still the que,stion would arise: Is not the essential painfulness 
(jf embodied existence an outrage upon the nature of the Spirit which 
is pure delight? Is not there a palpable incongruity between the joy 
of being and the sorrow of living? It should be pointed out here that 
the view that our life is essentidly and overwhelmingly painful is an 
error of perspective; it is an exaggeration due to the magnifying 
power of our emotional sii.sccptibility. To a dispassionate view the 
sum of pleasure is sure to appear far greater than the sum of pain, 
appearances to the contrar) nottvithstanding. This is the sole explana¬ 
tion of the universal and overpowering instinct of sell-preservation, 
and of the overmastering will-io-livc. Pain afl'ects us much more 
intensely, and the sum of pain looms much larger than the greater 
sum of pleasure, precisely because paiti is abnormal to our being, 
contrary to our nature and tendency and is experienced as an outrage 
on our existence, an offence and external attack on what we are and 
seek to be. The normal satisfaction of our existence which is always 
there regardless of objective circumstances affects us as something 
neutral and as neither palpably plea.sant nor painful. It is because 
pleasure is normal that we do not treasure it, hardly even observe it, 
unless it intensifies into some acutcr form of itself, into a wave of 
happiness, a crest of joy or ecstasy. 

It is common knowledge that man has greater capacity for feeling 
pain than O’eatures at the lower st^es of evolution. Anthropology 
has brought this further fact to light tliat the savages feel more 
intensely than the cultured. Indeed, the more mentally active anyone 
is, the less is he captible of pain. Vhese facts point to one irresistible 
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nmclusion, naincl) that, pain is an inrliiation ni the undue hoaidin^ 
nr storini* of that primal creatUe rncig) whiili is intended lor fiiithei 
esolution. “All pain is a measure, il a nude <ine'’. sa\s Geiad Heard, 
"ol the degiee of \ital cicdthc eneii>) in an\ (iciune. animal oi 
man’’. The animal rlocs not siidei imuh Ijtcause he is a living fossil : 
there is not nuuh ol unused \ital eneig^ sniliin him. The sasage 
.sulleis most when injined. because there is a huge re>er\oii of un¬ 
tapped c\olutionai\ eiieigs within him svhith is wastetl in .sulforing. 
A (ultured man. a man gisen to the higher pin suits of life, or, in 
other words, engios.sed in rreaiive endeasours. suHeis little, heiause 
he .siieiecds in drawing olf an amount of his penr-up energs and in 
directing it along higher channels. The acute sulleiings of lire present 
da) arc due to the fact that our evolution, balked ainl tlrwartcd, lop 
sided aircl unbalanced, has reached an unprecede,irtetl crisis. Prevented 
from an increasing expansion, a grow-universalisation, our conscious¬ 
ness, has been strangulated into separatisc egoism, both individual 
and national. Since then .suffer ing is a pathological s)mptom of 
evolution balked and thwarted, there must be a way out of it, and that 
wa) lies in letting the evolirtionar) energ) resume in us the work of 
univcTvil luumonv through a radical chairgc or mutation ol oui 
consciousness. Suffering is not an inseparable feature of life. What 
is needed to get out of .siilTering is not to turn one’s back upon Life 
and its divergent cm rents. The root-cause of suffering is not the will 
to live but raihei a failure to co-operate with the growing evolution 
of the Crc‘ati\<* Energ). The remedy for all suffering is to release the 
pent-up primal euergv to allow it to energise higher tcnires of con¬ 
sciousness and to lift ourselves (rut of the stagnant pools of strangulated 
individualised con.sciousne.ss. As Bergson had the vision to .see, it is 
through d)naniir .self-identification with the creative impetus,—the 
impetus which is all-embracing love,—that we can .attain to a state 
of unalloyed joy which is beyond all mixed feelings of pleasure and 
pain. 

'riial .suffering is not an essential or inalienable feature of life but 
only a passing phase, a vanishing quantit), has been made abundantl) 
clear !ry .Sri Aurobindo in his The Life Divine. Suffering is a shadow 
cast by evolving Ignorance in its gradual movement towards Know¬ 
ledge. Or, to look at it from another side, pain and pleasure are both 
distorted I'eflections on the surface, or on the screen of Ignorance 
which envelopes our suiiace-being, of the secret delight of existence. 
They .serve a, transitional end and betray themselves as an outcome 
and arrangement of our imperfect evolution. 

Pleasure, pain and neutral feeling are, so observes Sri Aurobindo, 
mechanical reactions of our nervons and mental being to the touches 
and shocks of the external W’orld. There is no absoluteness or 

* Pain, Sex and Time, by Gerad Heard, p. 49. 
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iiecessit) in tlicse reactions except the necessity of habit. Tlie Itabit 
however ought to change, and does chan{>c in the course of e\olution. 
It ran be ciiangcd by a strong will to evolve. It is common knowledge 
I ha I things which are agreeable to .some arc disagreeable to others, 
and apj^'ar either agreeable or disagreeable to the same individual in 
different conditions or diffcicnt stages of (levelopmc'iit. • Our mind is 
more flexible in its responses to the world’s touches than the nervous 
being which is more a slave ol habit and more accustomed to a ccitain 
constancy ol' response. To our nervous being, victory, success, honoui, 
good fortune of all kinds are plea.sant things in themselves, absolutely ; 
whereas their opposites such as defeat, failure, disgrace, evil lortune 
of all kind.s appear to be unpleasant things in themselves, absolutely. 
But experience show.s that man can rise above this ncccs.sity of habitual 
reactions and can meet all life’s rircumstancc.s, all the shocks of the 
world, with a perfect indifference, and tan even accept them all with 
a perfect gladness. 

But what is the purpose or I'eason behind those habits of l esponse 
which account for the triple vibration of pleasure, pain and in¬ 
difference of our sensational being? Sri A.urobiudo points out that 
these habits of reaction arc tlie device.s of Nature for the protection 
of imperfectly developed beings against the attack of external forces. 
From the standpoint of the individual, the world is a play and a 
complex shock of multitudinous forces. Some of these forces arc 
unfavourable to the individual in his jrresent stage of limited growth, 
and so the individual recoils or shrinks from them through pain. The 
Sanskrit term luguffsa is very appropriate to denote this attitude 
of recoil or shrinking. The shocks and forces which are favourable 
appear pleasant and thrilling. This diversity ol reaction continuc,s 
so long as the soul is subject to Matter and to egoistic limitation in 
Mind. At present the consciousncss-force within ns is limited, cut off 
as it is by limiting Maya from the universal Consciousncss-Foi cc. So 
it cannot receive equally and calmly all the .shocks of the world. 
Pain and pleasure are in truth but currents, one imperfect and the 
other perverse, but .still currents of the delight of existence. Owing 
to the egoistic limitation of our being and the strangulation of out' 
consciousness we cannot properly receive these currents and perceive 
the Rasoj the essence of delight, which is in everything. Art and 
Poetry give us a glimpse into this universal Rasa through a detacliccl 
and delightful representation of the sorrowful, the terrible, and evcit 
the horrible or repellent. The aesthetic reception of contacts is 
however only a partial and imperfect representation of the delight of 
existence, and it is conditioned by the liberation of one part of our 
nature from practical attachment or egoistic sensation. The pure 
delight in all things, the Rasa in the heart of all existence, is in truth 
supYamental and supraesthetic in character. An adequate experience 
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<)1 this delight is possible only through our libciation in all the parts 
oi' our nature. It is “the universal aesthcsis, the universal standpoint 
of knowledge, the universal detachment Irom all things and yet 
sympathy with all in our nervous and emotional being” which alone 
can give us an access to the universal Rasa in all its purit). While 
the aesthetic attitude is one of passive contemplation of the underlying 
harmony and beauty, the spiritual attitude is one of active participa¬ 
tion in the creative delight. The aesthetic attitude admits soitow, 
lerroi, horror and di.sgust as elements in spite of which an underlying 
liarmony is perceived to be there; the spiritual attitude instead ol 
stopping short at a mere perception of the underlying harmony pro¬ 
ceeds to eliminate all discrepant and painful features ol life in 
response to a deeper realisation and with a view to a fuller manifesta¬ 
tion of the pure unalloyed joy which is hidden in the heart of things. 

Four stages may be distinguished in one’s attitude to soitow and 
suffering. An individual’s instinctive reaction to pain is, as has 
already been observed, one of instinctive recoil and shrinking 
(iiigup.sd). Such a reaction has a purpose to lulfil so long as die soul 
remains bound to the fetters of ego-centric existence. An aspiration 
to emerge into the freedom of a fuller life in harmony with olheis 
must replace jugupsd by Htiksd, that is to say, must replace the attitude 
of .shrinking and contraction by that of boldly facing, enduring and 
conquering all shocks of existence. The spirit of brave endurance 
and conquest leads on to what has been called Equality {Samatd). 
This equality or equanimity of mind may be of two kinds. First, 
there is what may be called equal indifference to all contacts. This 
consi.sts in the maintenance of unperturbable calm and balance of 
mind in the presence of the dualities of existence. The stoic 
indifference to pains and pleasures, to sorrows and joy.s alike, and the 
ascetic detachment and serenity in the face of life’s vicissitudes, are 
expressions of this form of equality. This equal indifference or 
passive iion-responsive serenity is based upon perception of the 
transcendental element in our nature. There is, however, a deeper 
kind of equality which springs from an integral realisation of Reality 
in its universality as well as in its transcendence. This equality does 
not express itself as an equal indifference to all contacts, but as an 
equal gladness in all contacts. Spiritual equality, to which all the 
world’s touches are but messages of joy, is born of freedom from egoity 
and a consequent perception of everything in its proper perspective 
and in its inmost essentiality. Sustained by the deligJit of being, it 
proceeds to participate in the variable delight of becoming, and 
issues in an unceasing effort for a fuller manifestation of that creative 
delight. The equal reception of all events as variations of delight is 
not necessarily always the result of an indirect process running through 
different stages. It can also be .straightway developed, so contends 
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Sri Aurobindo, thiough :i dircxt ivanslormation oi the tiiplc vibration 
of pain, pleasure and indifference into Ananda, though that would 
lie enormously difficult for ordinary humans. 

The ethical aspect of the problem of suffering calls for some 
consideration before ihe chapter should be closed. Why does God 
invent torture as a means of test or as a passport lo fuller life? Is 
not such a God inferior to the highest moral ideal that inspires his 
creatures? Is sufl'ering in the nature of puuLshment that God devises 
for the sins committed by men? But sins arc in fact born of man’s 
limited knowledge and his limited power, his ignorance and weakness 
which mu,St ultimately be traced to God’s creative act. The real 
cause of sin is not the freedom of man but rather the inadequate 
freedom of the human being, his subjection to the cravings and 
desires of the lower nature. Responsibility for the human soul’s 
entanglement in the knver nature, or non-discriminating self-identifica¬ 
tion therewith, must ultimately be borne by God himself. But all 
these difficulties can be set down to one initially wrong .supposition, 
namely that, there is an extra-cosmic Deity, an externa] ethical 
Personality, who conducts the business of creating and governing all 
creatures according to some eternally fixed ethical principles. This 
is a form of anthropomorphism,—an application of the characteristics 
ot human nature to the understanding of the significance of the world- 
process. The view of the world as the handiwork oi an extra-cosmic 
Deity belongs to the primitive phase of philosophic thinking. We 
have already seen that the world-process is in truth the process of 
variable realisation of the delight of being moving out into delight 
of becoming. So it is God Flimself who in human forms endures and 
passes through the various experiences of pleasure and pain towards 
a richly diversified manifestation of the supreme delight. The sinful¬ 
ness and internal self-discrepancy of man marks a stage in the 
mot'ement of the Spirit itself from the unconsciousness of material 
Nature towards the superconscient harmony of gnostic existence, from 
an existence of blind uniformity and iron necc,ssity to a life of lumi¬ 
nous unity and complete freedom, perfect mutuality and profoundest 
love. Western thinkers like Bradley and Bosanquet had the depth of 
insight to realise that the ethical point of view can by no means be 
made absolute. The moral distinctions are relative to a definite 
transitional stage in the sclf-unfoldmcnt of the Spirit, and as such 
they must not be treated as the ultimate category of interpretation. 
Charactei’istic of the divided consciousness of man, they are bound to 
change, and change essentially, when he grows into the undivided 
consciousness of the all-embracing Spirit. At the pre-human levels 
we have a non-moral or infra-ethical layer of existence. The self- 
discrepancies of human morality point to its self-completion in a supra- 
moral consciousness that would lay the foundation of a far better and 
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fuller life, the life of Truth and the life of Love. The fundamental 
thing, that which is common to ail stages, is the Spirit’s secret will to 
self-expression. At the human stage, whatever hurts this self- 
expression, whatever hampers the progressive development of his 
limited personality, is considered evil; and whatever helps, raises, 
ennobles it is accounted good. But with the gradual dcvelfjpment ol’ 
the human personalit), with the increasing self-expression of the 
.Spirit within him, he must exceed the moralitv of his disicled con¬ 
sciousness and act spontaneously on the basis of a conscious realisation 
of the unity of all e.xistence.s in the Spirit. 

In an appreciative estimate of Sri Aurobindo the great reconciler, 
ilie Times Literary Supplement, observes in one of its issues in 1944; 

“Aurobindo has his limitations. Like almost all Hindus he is a 
supreme optimist. There is no devil in his uniserse. Every¬ 
body and everything is divine or striving to be divine . . . 
Finally, Aurobindo overstresses the importance of knowledge. 
Darkness, the incoinprehen.sible, the meaningless, which per¬ 
vade life and thought, are not e\en envisaged by him," 

Now, it is true that Sri Aurobindo is a supreme optimist. 
But his optimism rests not upon a denial of the existence ol 
evil or the working of the devil, but upon his emphatic refusal 
to accept them as e.ssentially unconquerable forces and as ulti¬ 
mately independent principles. Like Bergson he believes that the 
duality of pain and pleasure is capable of being transmuted into pure 
unalloyed joy, as, in his view, that duality is essentially a distorted 
reflection of the pure delight of exi.stence upon the realm of Ignorance. 
The devil is not denied by Sri Aurobindo. The devil or the undivine 
is surely there in the world of manifestation; it is the power of 
Darkness, the power that offers resistance to all movements towards 
Light. Only, Sri Aurobindo is not prepared to accord to the devil an 
equality of status ivith the Divine. It serves as a principle of antethesis 
in the dialectical movement of divine self-realisation. Opposition has 
a necessity for fuller self-affirmation ; resistance is needed for a glorious 
conquest. The hostile force is born of Darkness, but that Darkness 
is neither an illusion nor an absolute negation of tiic luminous Spirit. 
Paradoxical though it may sound, it is a form of expression of the 
Spirit itself, the Spirit’s utter .self-concealment or involution in an 
apparent opposite. The function of Darkness is to provide the Spirit 
with a basis of unique self-revelation in apparent contraries, a strange 
stage of self-unfoldment. Howsoever incomprehensible to man’s 
limited understanding, it is not meaningless. The meaning of it is to 
be sought in the joy of self-expression,—in the play of hide and seek 
between Spirit and Nature that this cosmic drama is. It is true that 
Sri Aurobindo lays much stress upon knowledge, and makes it central 
in the life of a divine worker. But by knowledge Sri Aurobindo does 
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not mean intellectual illumination divorced from Power and Will. 
True knowledge is an affair of the total self, it is the self-realising 
or .sclf-eff’ectuating self-illumination of the Spirit. It is without doubt 
by force of such knowledge that Darkness or Avidya can be dissipated, 
and along with Darkness its oHspring. the Devil. 
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The Integral Vision in History 

By SlSlRKllMAR Mltra 

riie discovery of his past opened bcloie man a new world of 
knowledge. It rtiiidc him conscious o£ his own heritage and inspircc! 
him to the .study of his early story. Soon, however, he wanted to know 
hoAv the story developed, how it uas given its coherence and enscniblr. 
And the re.sult of it rvas the idea of the ‘History of History’, the 
tontepf of a method and manner in the historical lecordaliou ol 
human affairs. The idea varied according to the approaches made to 
the subjeet by different minds. But whatever the nature of this 
divergence, the evidence of archaeology and other kindred sources 
have prosed beyond doubt that culture in the past was ahvays, as it 
is today, an all-embracing development, an integial flowciing of the 
many-sided genius of man. And no one form of it—however 
important to his progre.s.s—can fulfil its purpose unle.ss and until it is 
given scope enough to fructify along with the other forms, all oi 
Avhich arc the component parts of an organic whole. Indeed, culture 
can achieve its true aim only when it conduces to the growth of man 
into his higher possibilities, when all its exjsressions converge towards 
preparing him for a greater than his present life in the Ignorance. 
Man’s first impulse to create and the dawning sen.se in him of his 
own power initiated and impelled that ceaseless striving through 
which he has been gaining new masteries and proceeding now ivitii 
sure, now with faltering steps towards the distant, divine goal of his 
earthly existence. History begins with a portrayal of this aconic 
pilgrimage and goes on increasing in content as man advances 
enlarging the .sphere of his creative activity. Thus with the progress 
of man die idea of history also becomes wider and more defined; 
but history will achieve its crowning success when it tvill be able to 
interpret this march of man in the light of its inner significance. 

Man by his mind builds stories about his adventures on cartli, 
vaguely suggesting various kinds of future for himself; but none of 
them is complete, inasmuch as it fails to take into accoutit the real 
intention in tho.se adventure.s. Besides, being limited to its own range, 
mind cannot rise into the world of perfect knowledge; neither can 
it have a total I'iew of things. And it is beyond it to have a clear 
idea of the ultimate destiny of man. The key has, therefore, to be 
sought in the integi’al vision only glimpsed by the early mystics but 
now fully seen and potssessed by the Master-Seer of the race. It is the 
A’ision of the one infinite Reality unfolding itself in the drama of 
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ciosmic cvoiuliou aucl seeking lo manifesL in man the delight, harmony 
and perCeclion of its own transcendence. To depict the story of how 
evohuionar)' Nature endeavours through ihe ages to prepare man for 
llia( glorious consummation will indeed be the truest function ol 
history. What follows is an attempt to point out the va.st scope history 
offers for a comprehensive envisaging of its aims and objects, and to 
study through it the growth of an integralising historical idealism, 
and, lastly, to shenv from that standpoint how man as a race maiches 
on in his journey towards the fulfilment ol that vision. It is not 
po,ssib]e within the compass of a single article to gi\e even an rnuline 
of a large subject such us this. 'I’hc present ihcreforc can only be ti 
brief introduction. 


I 

A biography describes the life of a great man. It shows how he 
lived and tvorked for a noble cause. It is thus a record of those 
activities of his for which he is loved and remembered. History may 
be called a kind of biography, not, however, of a particular man but 
of a people or of the whole of mankind. All the dilfercni periods 
in the life of a heroic soul—^his childhood, youth and manhood— 
come to be told by one who portrays it in its proper perspective. But 
there comes a time in that life when the curtain is rung down on 
its pla) on earth, the person having made his exit from it leaving 
behind him the legacy of tlie golden deeds he performed Lo the ever¬ 
lasting benefit of the race, especially of the people among whom he 
Avas born. It is, then, bis biography that helps to perpetuate his 
memory. Likewise, there are many great peoples- in history, such as 
the Egyptians, tlic Siiracrians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and later, the 
Greeks and the Romans, tvho did live a long and fruitlul life during 
which they built up the splendid stniciures of their civtlisation, which 
are regarded as definite landmarks in the cultural progress of man¬ 
kind. But nothing of their achievements remains today except the 
relics and antiquities most of which lay buried under the earth. They 
have gone out of the stage never to appear on it again. It is the voice 
of their history—the old monuments articulating it—that defies time 
and proclaims what they did to weave the many-coloured texture of 
their creative life. 

But it is not that the same thing has happened to all the civilised 
peoples of the ancient world, that after they had lived their span ol 
life they were overtaken by decadence and death. There are peoples 
howeA’er who are contemporaries of those oldest ones and yet claim 
to have kept burning to this day the lamp of their ancient culture, 
uolAvithstanding the vicissitudes they have pgsscd through in the long 
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course ot their history. History dillcrs irom biograpli) in the sense 
that the latter ends with the lile of one man, whereas the former does 
not or need not do so, because it is concerned not with the life and 
work of a particular indis idual but u'ith tlie aspii ations and struggles, 
the failures and victories ol the never-ending stream of humanity. 
The world has in it peoples who exist toda) as they ha\e been doing 
from time immemorial to tvhich they tiacc the beginnings oi their 
culture and ci\ ilisation. Indeed, China and India continue in history 
as the inheritors of a magnificent past whose spirit still Uses in theii 
creative strivings which throughout the ages have never known any 
full stop: that is to say, both ol them yet retain their old strength 
and energy and arc able to make ever-new endeavours, producing 
thereby results that compare not unfavourably with the marvels ol 
llicir ancient heritage. Never tireless, the histories of all the peoples 
(jf the world, dead or living, have their place in (he larger conception 
of history being one unbroken record of the whole life ol humanity 
and of the manifold deploying of its powers in crery sphere of its 
activity from the verj dawn of its civilised existence on earth. It is 
World-History which is ‘One’. 

What then are the elements that form the contents of history? 
and how are they woven together? Biography, as already said, helps 
us to learn about the various ways in which a heroic soul expresses 
himself. But all these expressions are more oi less tuned to one 
particular theme or subject. It is rarely that a genius proves many- 
sided in the higher sense ol the term. A Leonardo da Vinci is certainly 
an exception in the world of human gicaincss. Generally speaking, 
every great man has one song to sing, one message to deliver. And 
everything else that he docs may have in it something remarkable 
and worthy of him, but it is not that for which he is immoilalised in 
history. Rabindranath Tagore, whatever his contribution towards 
the rural and educational uplift of his country, cvill be remembered 
by ]>osterity more us a niaster-pcict and singer than as a champion of 
joy and freedom in education or a pioneer in tiie field of rural 
icfonstruction. Obviously enough, history cannot limit ilscdf to a 
jjarticular subject. It has to speak about the creative expressions, not 
of one man, but of a whole people consisting of individuals of various 
natures, such as saints and sages, prophets and philosophers, poets and 
mystics, artists and scientists, rulers and statesmen and so many other 
kinds of men, great and small, who all of them play their respective 
parts in the common corporate life of the people among whom they 
are born, and thereby enrich and exalt its culture and civilisation. 
It may be noted that history cannot ignore the work of ordinary men 
whose silent services keep life going and lend colour to it. To be a 
complete picture of every phase of man’s activity history must include 
the man who tills the soil, the one who builds the house, the one who 
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by hi.s labour makes flic earth lit lor man to live in liappily. liiil all 
the.se find their ])laec in history uoi as they nievely are but tluough 
the contribution thc^ make to the general progre,ss of mankind. And 
ii is for history to show how nations or peoples advance the cause ol 
that progre.s,s, each following the law o! its own being, its own line 
ol sclf-cle\elopmcnt. 

History thereiore is a symphony of many tunes, an orchestia, as 
it were. It brings to light etery ellori of man to better :nid elevate 
Iiim.self both in his individual and collective life through the cultiva¬ 
tion of the faculties that lie doiniant in him. I’he progress of man 
means the jnogress of his culture, and man grows in culture in the 
measure his upward endeavours become fruilltil. It is tint that these 
elTorts of man have ahvays been crowned trith succe.ss. Man has had 
to face failures; the oltstacles in the way ha\e many a lime proved 
too dillictflt for him to overcome; and it is not imolten that he h;is 
Iiintself fonsaken the ideal and strayed into devious w'ays, lured by 
the desire to satLsfy the hnver aims of life. History will be far from 
its function if it fails to take cognisance of all these aberrations of 
man. It must at the same lime iMtitu out that tvhat was regarded as 
impo.s.sil)le in the past has already become ;i fact of present ;ithie\e- 
mcni. and that the ideals of today arc the iciilitics ol tomorrow. 
History’s is thus a comprehensive picture, an all-embracing i>anorama. 
epitomising on its canvas the vast and variegated clraiuii of niiin. It 
tells us how in the past he built his society, how he responded to the 
call of the Spirit, how he worshipped his Oocl, how he lived his life 
as a hoitseholclcr, how he evolved his culture, tvhat dreams he dreamt, 
wdiat visions he saw. It has therefore to speak of the .s[)ii itual seekings 
of man, of his religious impulses and hi.s endeavours to east them 
into forms, of tlic high ideas ho cxjjrcssed. of the arts and .sciences 
he developed, ft is thus a record of the spiritnai, religious and 
aesthetic life of a people as tvcll as that of its literary, scientific and 
political life. The religion and .spirituality of a people gitc intima¬ 
tions of its .soul. Its arts are the flowering of its inner tieslhesis, an 
expression of its cult of the Beautiful. Its .science ;md literature 
indicate the growth of its mental life. And its polirictil .striving.s 
exhibit the evolutional^ stages through which its vital-physical being 
passes acquiring more and more competence to organise and 
strengthen its corporate living, the chrysalis of tlic future unity of 
the race. History in this sense is_a study of all the various creative 
activities of man. But in order that it may be a living organic whole 
it must point to the common ultimate goal towards wliich all these 
activities are leading, and jarobing bey^ond its normal depths, discover 
those deeper springs in man from where comes to liim the impulsion 
to undertake his adventures in the world of ‘sweetness and light' in 
which lies the seed of his ultimate perfection. 
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ft is unloiiunatc that history today should in most cases be so 
apatheiir to its own liigh ideal and unable to discharge fully its noble 
mission. Ol the many external forms in which the collective being 
ol man manifests itself, that of politics has become most powerful 
and gONcrns almost every field of human activity. And the integrity 
of history is one of those things which are being sacrificed at its altar. 
I’he ideas that a nation’s well-being depends .solelv on its political 
capacit) and that history has very little to do with anything which 
has no bearing on the political affairs of a people are largely 
responsible for the narrow outlook that regards hisiorv as nothing 
more than a mere narrative of laolitical happenings, of the rise and fall 
of kings and empires. Freeman’s view that ‘history is past politics 
and jjohtics is present history’ reflects almost correcth the present- 
day trend in historical thinking. Politics in tlte past did help to create 
conditions favourable to the growth of culture. But the democratic 
institutions of ancient India, inspite of the fact that they are the 
prototype out of which similar institutions in various parts of the 
world have evolved, cannot certainly be called the most remarkable- 
feature of her true grealne.ss. It is her unparalleled spiritual genius 
that marks her out as the one counti 7 in the world where every 
cxpre,ssion of life is inspired and motiv'atecl by the- godward tendency 
of her soul. Of what avail is history to India ii it has no place in it 
for that which costitutes her real glorv? Tlie Mauryas of old did 
indeed build up the largest empire in the contemporary world and 
the system of polity they followed was an equally striking example 
of their political wisdom, yet it is not so much for these as for the 
unique religious idealism of one of their emperors that they deserve 
the particular attention of the historian. The triumph of Confucian 
thought over the imperial might of the Chinese emperors is one of 
those significant events which give character to the whole history of 
China in which the masterly works of her artists, jjoets and philo¬ 
sophers hav'e always found greater prominence than the services of 
her legists, rulers and statesmen, eminent and constructive though 
they were. The history of ancient Greece will not only be incomplete 
but also a far from correct presentation of her gi'eat achievements 
if it .speaks only of her democracy and nothing of the splendour that 
she was in art, literature and philosophy. And even, today a modernist 
would resent a picture of the corporate life of his time if it describes 
only the brilliant successes and equally brilliant failures of the 
political experiments and makes no mention of its contribution in 
the world of culture. 

In the early days of India and China, the ideology of politics 
was based on sound ethical principles. It did not show any such 
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aggressive tendency as is iouiid in many political oiganisalions oi the 
modern age. In India a chakravartin raja would mean the lord 
paramount ol a vast empire who must, as the term connotatively 
implies, successfully discharge his twofold iunction of the king and 
the preserver oi the Dhaiina. The king had moreover to declare 
liimself as the servant of tlic people. It was his chiei duty—derelic¬ 
tion of which might bring about his depo.sal—to uphold the ideals 
of the race and promote them by providing the necessary opportunities, 
sf) that his people might strive to live up to them both in their 
individual and collective life. The early monarchs of China were 
called ‘statesmen-saints’ who would never do anything without prayers 
invoking the aid of the gods. During later ages the ‘scholar-officials’ 
were the real rulers of the country whose sole care was to ])Ut into 
practice the democratic and ethical ideals set forth in the teachings 
of the great sage Confucius. Bc.sides, “the Chinese civilisation is 
most decidedly organised lor peace . . . And China is the one country 
in' the world where it is considered disgraceful to be a soldier."‘ 
The ancient Greek ideas, propoumicd by Plato, of 'philosopher-king' 
and ‘virtue-state’, and that the king, according to Aristotle, is a king- 
only when he furthers 'the highest good’ of his subjects, seem to 
suggest that the world in three of its greatest culture-centres, China, 
India and Greece, passed through a common cycle or age of Dhavma 
when the vision of its external form came to their thinkers mainly 
as a State founded on righteousness, the ideal rule of living. 'Tlicrc 
is no evidence however as to how far the Greeks were able to give 
any practical shape to this seeing of their fathers, not to speak of later 
Europe who seemed to have broken away from Hellenic traditions; 
but history is certain that the Indians and the Chinese had been ever 
alive in their past to what their .seers and lawmakers had laid down, 
and that they tried to follow them in all their social and political 
endeavours. 

If die history of a people should be concerned with nothing but 
its political activities, tlien the history of many countries, especially 
of China and India, will have very little to say about their marvellous 
creations in the domain of culture, creations which have immensely 
eni’iched the civilisation of mankind. History books on these two 
countries, written from this political standpoint, do them a great 
injustice by presenting only one aspect of their creative life in which 
they fared perhaps not as remarkably as in those higher enterprises 
which, according to them, are the true aim of culture. And thds 
narrow, truncated presentation proves all the more effectively mi.s- 
leading by the very reason of its being based upon a one-sided truth. 
It cannot therefore be accepted as a correct and complete study of 
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the historical evolution of these two oldest peoples of the world. 
Politics alone cannot be the sole content of history, at any rate, of 
the history of China and India. In other countries too, as in these, 
it has been almost always only one of their many activities. How can 
history, j^ledgcd to that one phase oi a nation’s life, be called an 
authentic record of all the multiple expressions ot its soul, far less 
a revealer of the .secret intention of Nature in it? 

The connotation ol' the term politics cannot by any stretch be 
•SO widened as to include the various cllorts that a people makes to 
accelerate its national progress. Man is ol course not a ‘political 
being’ only. And an ‘Ideal State’ is neither possible in the existing 
order ol things, nor can il be a solution for all the problems with 
which he is conliometl in hLs collective life. Rather, it is his politics 
which, move than anything else, is the cause of the evils that alllict 
him toda). It is line that politics has developed into a great force in 
the community-life of man and that withoiu it the latter would not 
liave attained its present mganised form, but it is also line that the 
political ambitions of powerlul nations, accentuated by exclusive 
materialistic tendencies, have blinded them to the higher values of 
life, leading them to aggiandisc their collective ego with the rasull 
that in his interntuional life man ha.s arrived at a stage—a critical 
stage, no doubt,—in which he finds himself thrown into a vortex of 
continuoirs conflicts and clashes, deliverance from which or from the 
like of ivhich is becoming more and more impossible for him to think 
of. What part history is playing to help in inciting nations to these 
disasters will be for the future historian to properly adjudge. But 
the deplorable fact about it is that history has lent its pages for the 
propagation of things ‘tvhich are anything but wholly true. Facts 
freely distorted, falsehoods wantonly fabricated, fill, and thereby 
desecrate, the pages of history, so that they might serve the .so-called 
political purposes which disguise the selfish attempts of human groups 
to satisfy the egoistic demands of their body-politic. History must 
be rescued from its abject slavery to such low aims. Il must cease to 
be guided by any parochial leaning, any ulterior motive, and stand 
out as the sovereign voice of truth, and nothing but the truth, about 
the whole life of man, about his ideals and aspirations and the various 
ways in which he tried to fulfil them. 

Indeed, an integral outlook in history is impossible to develop so 
long as the latter docs not present a complete picture of all the 
activities of man, so long as its writing is dominated by considerations 
other than purely historical. The historian has therefore to be above 
all petty passions and prejudices. He must discriminate between 
the true and the false, the genuine and the spurious, and accept 
nothing that does not stand the test o£ impartial scrutiny. His is the 
.sacred task, he must never forget, of telling the whole story of man 
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in iLs true pcispeelixe, the stoiy ol his liLsUiiical evolution, of the 
lones and {jersonalitics (hat have helped to guide it tlirougii the ages. 


Ill 

Geneially, tlie cultural adiicvcmcm.s ol' man come into the 
pageant ol liistory tlirough the epochs and ages which are often 
associated svith those great souls svho compel universtil homage not 
only by the dynamic excellence ol their life and tctichings but also 
by the .service they render towartLs the intrinsic tiplilt of humanity. 
It is they who are the true creators ol all that is of permanent value 
in the cultural expressions of the race. It is they who erect the ideal 
and inspire man nr make the endeavour. Was it not the Rishis of 
ancient India tvho evolved the basic principles on which the Indian 
civilisation is founded? and ate they not still cherished by the people 
with fleep veneration? Do not Sri Krishna and his message figure 
as nothing else in the racial consciousness of India? The Buddha 
came and won his incomparable victory for all time. .So did Christ. 
So did Asoka, tlic emperor who.se unexampled concern for the moral 
welfare of mankind ni.ide him immortal in history. 'I’o the thinkers 
of ancient Gieece, Europe owes all the great beginnings of her philo¬ 
sophy and idealism. 1 he teachings of Lao-tze and Confucius as 
well as those of the Buddha arc the very bed-rock of Chitiesc culture. 
All these and many others—-le.s.scr luminaries—are the torch-bearers 
of truth and light, the harbingers of new dawns in the life of 
humanity. Little doulit tliat their life and work should form part 
of the history of the world, particularly of the countries which arc 
hallowed by their advent. It is these leaders and pioneers of the race 
who make the biographical element in history. But again, history is 
not these heroic souls only, 'rherc is no gainsaying the fact that 
theirs will always be the credit of being the discoverers of the goal, 
the explorers of the path which they have had often to hew out against 
cnonnoits odds. But when humanity accepts the goal as its own and 
follovv's the path as that of its own destiny, its leaders then become 
one with it merging themselves in its common victorions march. 
History is concerned more vvdtli this march of man through the ages 
than with anything else. And lhe.se great souls come into its pages 
not so much [or what they are by themselves as for what they do to 
further the cause of human progre-ss. Every great e]30ch in a country’s 
history represents the cultural advancement made during it by that 
country through the efforts to which it is inspired by the teachings 
of the master-.spirits born in it. It is generally the development of 
the mind, its mastery of powers by which to fulfil its higher possibili¬ 
ties that is indicated in the results of these endeavours. History here 
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is the miiror that reflects the varioas stages of this piogiess »£ man 
horn age to age. Bui to he true to its aiui, it must also be a cleejj 
and penefrating studj of eveij sucfi actirit) as enlarges the domain 
o£ man’s mind helping him thereby to grow in readiness for the 
greater illumination that is to come to him in the liittirc as the 
troAvning esent of his sojourn on earth. 

To the Chinese of old. histor\ was like an unending stroll of 
]h(tures depicting the piotession of humanil>, and the scroll uniolls 
itself as man mauhes on, let us add, tenvards the destiny assigned to 
him hy God. Ibn-e-Klialdun, the eminent Muslim thinker of tlie 
fourteenth cent ms, discerned in historical ideology a tvorld-s iesv. an 
integral standpoint trom tvliich, he vaicl, the progress of man as a 
whctle should he asse,ssecl. But it was Voltaire. Condoicet and the 
P’rcnch Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth rentuiA uho gate a mote 
definite form to this idea. Condorcct declared that man indi\itlually, 
and society as a trhole, aic capable of ‘infinite impro\enieiit’, and that 
histoi) must show in bold relief the various stages of man’s growth 
towards that ‘destination’. The French group ol ‘philo.sophes’ 
beliesed that alisolute freedom in eseiy s])herc of life is indispensable 
for man to be able to achieve that progress. Emerson, the transccnclcn- 
lalist, saw in historv the works of the one mind common to all 
individual men. Frederick Momson called history an exponent of 
human affairs unfolding the oneness of mankind that pcrcnniall> 
fulfils itself in' lime through every expression of its creative life. To 
Croce freedom is the key-note of man’.s historical evolution. History 
is nothing if not a record of man's struggle for liberation from the 
evils that stand in the way of his progre.ss. There are historical writers 
Avho think that the process through tvhich human collectivities have 
evolved into their present forms tends to culminate in a real and 
lasting .solidarity ol the svhole of mankind. A more recent utterance 
is that of Nicolas Bedyaev who posits the idea of universal histoiy as 
being the description of man’s approach to his destiny in the light ol 
the interaction between nature and tlie spirit in him. The emanci¬ 
pation of the spirit is therefore a necessity lor man to achieve, the 
aim of his ten cstrial existence. An ancient Indian definition regards 
histoi')' as a record of those endeavours of man through which he 
seeks to satisfy "the four legitimate motives of life,—his vital interests 
and needs, his desires, his ethical and religious aspiration, his ultimate 
spiritual aim and destiny, in other tvords, the claims of his vital, 
jjhysical and emotional being, the claims of his ethical and I'cligious 
being governed by a knowledge of the latv of God and Nature and 
man, and the claims of his spiritual longing for the Beyond for which 
he seeks satisfaction by an ultimate release from an ignorant mundane 
existence.”^ The psychologists and social thinkers of ancient India 

* The Life Divine, Vol. II, p. 583. 
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iiho^vecl tlicir deep insight into human nature when they discovered 
these lundamcntal motives oi life and pointed out the need for man 
to fulfil them so that he might grow in readiness for greater peiiccti- 
hilities. Tlie ultimate end however has tdways been an ascent and 
liberation into higher and higher slates in the world of the Spirit, 
which have to be approached through a disciplined fruition of the 
essential inclinations of man, that is to say, of his nature,—a fruition 
held as sine qua non for the all-round development of his whole being. 
For history to study and annalise how man exerts himself to that end 
in the course ol his earthly career would mean its being a synthetic 
delineation of all the stages of his labour and journey towards the 
goal in different peiiods and in different countries. 

What exactly is the meaning of this march of man? What is 
its destination? and how is history to accomplish its purpose as an 
interpreter ol this workl-movenieui of humanity? History so far 
cannot be saifl to have tiied in all seriousness to give any definite 
answer to these (juestions that, arise in the mind of tliosc who see in 
the annals of man the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan’ the 
stucly of which, they think, might lead him into an understanding of 
his future possibilities whose seeds lie embedded in all that he now 
is and in all that he docs. The condition in tlic world today makes 
the demand for an austver all the more insistent, Indeed, the time 
has now come for history to present a revealing picture about the 
meaning and purpose of man’s adventure on earth. Most of the 
appraisements, cited above, do indeed point however vaguely to an 
integral vision in history, but they are not at all clear as to how it 
would actuallsc. They state the problem, at least many important 
a.specLs of it, but they seem to be far from the right solution. And 
whatever attempt is made in that direction results in nothing 
definitive. That a match forward i.s there in everything man iias dotie 
and is even now doing docs no doubt suggest .some kind of progress, 
a going forth, a venturing on Iroin that whicli is known towards that 
which is in the tvomb of the future. Ait idea of cliange from one 
condition to a better one, a growth, mental, moral or spiritual, .seems 
to he implicit in almost all the above views on the march of man in 
history. But none of tliem throws any light on the process through 
which the change takes place, neither do they indicate the ultimate 
purpose of such progressive changes. The historical synthesis defined 
by India during her age of Reason, made a nearer appioach to the 
ideal but it also was unable to offer a satisfactory solution, because 
it emphasised a withdrawal into tlic Spirit, the Beyond, as the end ol 
all human endeavour: all the expressions of life were recognised in 
it but that they should be one in their intention to grow into a 
greater, a more harmonious fulfilment was not within its scope. 

The many ways in which mankind, whether in groups or in 
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totality, lias taken part in that nlo^cme^lt ol change seem to be be- 
nhldering and make the principle at oneness in iiistoi) somewhat 
difficult to understand. Indeed, a singleness oi purpose is not so easy 
to trace in all that come to be known as the athiesements of man. 
It is not only its man)-sidedness but also the dissimilarity among the 
\arious forms of it that often hinders the correct perception of a 
common higher objective in all human stris'ings. But the more 
fundamental reason is that the power of the mind by which we try 
to iJenetiate into the secret mystery of tlie world-drama is limited to 
a plane which is veiled by the power ol Ignorance. Mind is thus 
unable to give us a deeper, complete and integral view of things. 
Unless the Light from above breaks upon that plane and rends the 
veil and opens it to its native splendour of Knowledge from which 
it originated, mind remains confined to its own narrow groove, taking 
the parts for the whole, the fragments for the vast. And instead of 
tending towards a solution the problem becomes mote complicated. 
This is indeed a ciisis in the realm of historical thinking. The way 
out may be sought, as has always been done whenever mankind has 
been faced with a similar situation, in the teachings of the Pioneer- 
Souls ol the race, who by rising into a higher consciousness have 
attained to the integral vision of the supreme trutli of existence. An 
attempt is therefore made here to study the ideology of history from 
the standpoint of what Sri Aurobindo has laid down as the basic 
principle of an evolutionary manifestation in the earth. History here 
is a relleclor ol the dynamic process by which the divine plan is 
fulfilling itself in man through all the piogre.sslve stages of his life 
on earth. 


IV 

"I'liat hi,story is a record of the iirogress man achieves through 
his various activities, mainly thasc of his creative life, has been already 
discussed. But the function ot history is not merely to keep an 
inventory of those activities as they outwardly are. It must also 
di.scover in their, and through them in its own, development a prin¬ 
ciple of organic growth, that evolves with the progress of man; and 
when history does that it becomes itself more truly. As dry bones do 
not make a human body, but flesh, rausclc.s, blood and so many other 
things and, above all, vital energy are necessary to make the body 
complete and living, so also a mere conglomeration o£ facts and events 
does not build history; it is the way in which they are presented 
bringing out their hidden meaning, the intention of Nature in them, 
that gives history its integrality and its force of life. It has already 
been shown how the various forms of the culture of a race become 
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the conLcnls of its hisfory, not as so many isolated units pieced 
together but as expressions of the creative soul of that lace, through 
vvliose impact they coalesce into a Jtislorical wholeness mainly as its 
exirinsic phenomena. Tliis is how the olijeclive integration in history 
has taken shape, to which a definite impetus was given by the French 
Rex'olution that roused the nations of the woild to a new sense of 
their rights and lil)crties and also of their past glories, jnoviding a 
most favourable condition for their independent growth and evolution. 
Following the French Encyclopaedists the nations started to prepare 
their histories in which place was found for all the many ways in 
which they ha\c tried to expiess their soul. And these registers ol 
national achievements became more and more enriched and ticcen- 
tuated as archaeology and other allied sciences began to bring to light 
hitherto unknown evidences of the nations’ anti([uity and ancient 
heritage, whenever they were available. But what is nii.ssed in these 
early efforts is a w'orld-.standpoini, a global cmtlook ; and they betray 
a tendency to .self-limitation in their scope and puipose, re.sulting 
in what arc known as the .so-called national histories ol today. These 
regional records of human affairs have often been found to be slantpcd 
with a local colour which becomes deeper and louder as the })arlicular 
liunian grouj) inhabiting that region takes to a tnore and more egoistic 
and exclusive line of self-development. There is a centre in them 
and a force loo, but it is a force that is too centrifugal to allow 
anything within their orbit to widen and expand. All objective 
studies suffer from this defect, and history, whcircvcr committed to 
this aim, finds it clifTicull, if not impos.siblc, to avoid sncli deterioration. 

This trend—it may be called realistic—in historical thinking 
took a better turn when the first rays of a new idealism began to he 
visible <)n the intellectual horizon of man. If the previous stage had 
been one of individualism in which the peoples of the Wf)rld [jroclaimcd 
their newfound nationhood as a criterion of their distinctive historicity, 
the one that followed may be characterised as a subjective stage in 
which the study of human affairs was in the main directed towards 
the discovery of those laws and forces that seem to guide and motivate 
the destiny of man as a whole. The world-history came into existence 
and with it the concept of ‘One History’. It is a kind of historical 
romanticism, as it were, which based its rationale on the essential 
unity of the human race and on the idea that the highest aim of all 
social endeavours is to achieve that unity by which alone can per¬ 
manent peace be made' possible. This is certainly a great advance 
in the idealising of history; and it became more definite when the 
catastrophe of 1914 compelled man to thitik that the ^vorld could not 
be saved from such disasters in the future unless and until there was 
real solidarit)- among all its peoples. It went so far that even Utopia, 
that is to say, a perfect world of peace and plenty, seemed to figure in 
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the imagination oi the historical idealists. It would not ol course be 
true to .say that these two stages are separati\ely apart. In fact, as 
ill tlic general cultuial cycle of mankind, so also in the cycle of its 
history the age of individualism has alwa>s in i; certain elements of 
subjecti\ ism. ^V^hile theiefore the nations were trying to find their 
own selves they came upon the fact that the force or forces that 
governed their destiny were evcrywheie the same and that there 
.seemed to be a common goal for them. These ideas found more 
prominence in, and gave meaning and motive to, the writings of 
those historians of the present century who took up the entire field 
ol human activity as their subject and the whole world as their canvas 
on which to depict the theme in all its variegated colours. But their 
vision was not deep enough to reveal to them the invvmrd significance 
ol the human affairs, for which a higher than mental power is 
necessary. Hence they could not get out ol the constructions, built 
up by the mind, and founded in the norms oi humanism that had its 
birth in the Renaissance of Europe. Man dominates the scene. It 
is he who is the mastei. It is he who is the poet, the artist, the 
thinker, the scientist. He is the builder ol the State. He is the 
creator ol the splendid things tltat make the iabric of his culture. He 
w'ill therefore be the harbinger of the new world of peace and freedom 
that is to come in the future. It is a brillianl picture no doubt that 
the best of the history books, written in recent times, make it their 
business to give about the past, present and future of the human race. 

Yet the .solution of the problem is as distant today as it was 
before. Night sits heavy on the world without any preespect of the 
dawn. And man gropes in the darkness that thickens cvcrywhei’e. It 
is true his suljjective thinking has opened him to tlie truth that every 
noble deed he doc.s, every beautiful work he produces, every great 
thoiigliL he expre.s.ses, i.s always for the whole human race with which 
he is one both in his cultural and social life, and that there is a 
common goal, the goal of freedom and unity towards which the whole 
humanity is moving through all its trials and travails. But this only 
gives a wider meaning to his ideal of humanism, and does not bring 
him the disillusionment needed. The question is. if it is only man 
who is the be-all and end-all of the human drama, if the stage is set 
only for him to people all its scenes and through them to sing the 
paeans of his own triumphs. If tliat i.s .so, if that i,s the sole implica¬ 
tion of what man has been in the past and is today, then it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to conjure up a bright picture ol his future. And 
does not the gloom that envelops the world today point to the same 
conclusion? What then is the solution? And how is history to prove 
itself as an illuminating guide to the chequered march of man through 
the ages? The march has its periods of struggle agaimst adverse 
forces, of exhaustion and failure and distress, when wrong paths are 
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taken. It has also its glorious days when victories crown the cllorts 
of man. It is this march f)f humanity in all its stages that integrates 
itself first into the objective, and then or sinuillaneously with it, into 
the subjective elements of history. But the journey does not end, 
neither does the traveller show any sign of a complete discomfiture. 
If has rather been a ceaseless one; only its continuity is marked by 
ujiward and downward movements. 'I’hus, every period of decline is 
followed by Ircsh endeavours into which man is slirted by the un¬ 
failing force of life. Every deviation from the ideal is followed by 
a re-affirmation of it, which the past dawns of the race help tt) rekindle 
in its memory. And what is most glorious is that when man is faced 
with a crisis and a decisive step is to be taken, there appear on earth 
the Vibhutis and the Avataras of Clod who come to bring about his 
fleliverance by awakening him to the light of the Spirit in him, the 
light that illumines the path for his soul to renew its sli'iving for 
growth into greater possibilities. This light in m;in is the true truth 
of his life. It is to be aware of and live in it that the call has again 
and again come to him from the .saviours of the rate. Indeed, 
Clhrist’s ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you’, the Buddha’s ‘Be 
a lamp unto yourself’, Sri Krishna’s ‘Seek reluge in I he Lord seated 
in the heart’, the declaration of the Rishi in the lljianishad ‘Thou 
art Thai’ arc verily the same go.spcl in the teachings ol all (Jod-mcti 
and seers. This divinity of man, theti, is the key to his journey on 
earth, whose meaning will be fully unveiled when llie divine spark 
in the finite being flames into the supreme Fire of the Infinite. 


V 

During her age of the Spirit the early mystics of India discovered 
•—and Sri Aurobindo today has revisioned and revealed in its deeper 
significance—the hidden truth that in order to have delight of mani¬ 
festation the One Reality becomes Many by jdunging into the ‘shadow 
of its own Light’ and through it, first, organises the form of matter’, 
it-self remaining in it to create by its own upsurging Force conditions 
for a higher formulation of itself. And when Matter is ready the 
Force breaks into a splendour of living forms. When, again, these 
forms prove capable of a still higher evolution there appears 
man the mental being, po.sse.ssing a power by which he is distinguished 
from the animal even as life is distinguished from matter. Matter, 
life and mind are thus the three fundamental principles in and 
through which the Supreme has taken forms and entered into the 
terrestrial becoming. But man as he now w, imperfect and subject 
to the Ignorance, cannot of course be the end that evolutionary Nature 
seeks to achieve. There must he yet higher statuses for her to ascend 
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to as the culmination of her evolutionary endeavour on earth. And 
man being the highest point so lar reached b) her in her upward 
drive she is preparing him lor that consummation. “The animal is 
a living laboratory in which Nature, it is said, worked out man. 
Man himself may well be a thinking and living laboiatory in whom 
and with whose conscious co-operation slie wills to tvork out the 
superman, the god. Or sliall tve say, rather, to manifest God?”'* Thai 
is why there is always in man the uige towards perfection, the urge 
to exceed himself, tvliich is a force in him derhed fr'oni the Will ol' 
the Divine. -He seeks perfect beauty in art, perfect truth in philo¬ 
sophy, perfect law in .science, perfect health in his day-to-day living, 
and, above all, Jiis own perfection in all his spiritual endeavours. 
And it is the business of Nature to keep burning the fire of this quest 
in him and provide conditions in which he may give full play to his 
creative faculties the cultivation of which has helped him through 
the ages to grow and to increa.se, to widen and to expand in all the 
members of hi.s being. Indeed, any true progress would have been 
impossible if man had not within him this impulse to search for his 
own perfectibility. “All man’s age-long efi'ort, his action, society, art, 
ethics, .science, religion, all the manifold activities by which he 
expresses and increases liis mental, vital, physical, .spiritual existence, 
are episodes in the vast drama of Uiis endeavour of Nature.”' 

Nature's purpose in human evolution is fulfilled when man is 
ready for emergence into superman. But Nature only prepares. It 
is the Paraprakriti, the divine Conscious Force, who is the. ultimate 
Sfjurcc, the supreme Fashioner of things. It is Her Light whose 
manifestation in man will change his impcrlcct nature into the perfect 
Nature of the Divine. Beyond this triple world of Ignorance arc the 
world.s of Cosmic Knowledge, and Beyond them again arc the supernal 
planes of Light from where the Divine Shakli—of whom this Nature 
is an executive Force—creates and directs the whole system of worlds. 
Indeed, the Mother stands even above all these worlds bearing in Her 
eternal consciousness the Supreme Divine. The Supreme is manifest 
in Her as the everlasting Sachchittenanda and through Her in the 
worlds and planes which are Her immediate embodiments. In Her 
own mystery She stands as the Infinite Mother of the gods and projects 
Herself into all that forms the Great Play. All is She, because all 
are the parcel and portion of the divine Conscious-Force. This world 
of Ignorance and imperfection is upheld by Her and it is She who 
guide.s it to its secret aim. She is here as the Mahashakti, seeking by 
Her creative Light to build in the nescience of Matter a godlike Life, 

.—the flowering of the life, soul and mind in matter into the infinity 
of the Spirit, She works through Her Powers and Personalities, 
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{>ovcnung and leading the lines o£ devclopiuent for iheir lorccs so that 
the world may piogi'css towards its goal. But also She prepares and 
shapes things o£ the earth “that She may manifest in the jjhysical 
world and in the disguise of the human consciousness some ray of 
Her power and quality and presence. All the scenes of the earth-play 
have been like a drama arranged and planned and staged by Her with 
the cosmic Gods for Her as.sistants and Hersell as a \eiled actor. 
And it is always Her aim in this earth to create a new world of 
harmony and perfection and evolve out of the mental man the supra- 
mental being. 

This is the way in w'hich the Divine wlio has descended into the 
material conscionsuess recovers in it His own splendour in man trans¬ 
formed and perfected by the luminous dynami.sm of His own Force. 
Whatever might the humanist say about the unsurpassable glory ol 
man, however emphatic might the rationalist be about the absolute 
value of human reason, a deeper knowledge proves to the intuition 
of man that the real player in the world-dnima is the divine Shakli 
Herself—She alone is the play, the player and the playground. All 
are Her forms which She crcate.s, develops and Ictids to their highest 
efflorescence. And man being Her chosen vehicle for a greater mani¬ 
festation She works in him through Nature that he may tvake up 
from his sleep in the Ignorance and open to Her Influence, to Her 
Presence and Pow'er in him, and tlicreby grow into his perfection— 
the blossoming of his inherent divinity. For, if man is God .self- 
involved and progressively self-evolving in form, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that bi.s perfection and fulfilment can be nothing 
short of a full emergence of that Godhead hi him. And it is only the 
])owcr of the ditiiie Shakti, not any human endeavour or lajmsya that 
can clfcctuate this con.summatum "in man. Indeed, She alone “can 
rend the lid and tc:ir the covering and .shajic the vessel and bring down 
into this world of ob.scurity and falsehood and death and siiffcring 
Truth and Light and Life dit'inc and the immortal’s Ananda”'—the 
most peii’cct of things into which man in his life, mind and body, i.s 
destined to be newborn. This Is the meaning of the Supreme’s earthly 
adventure, the meaning also of man’s journey on earth. 

The divine Conscious Force i.s infinite in Her powers and 
pci'sonalities. But it is in Her four great A,spect.s' tlial She is manifest 
in the earth-consciousness for the accomplishment of Her immediate 
purpose in it. The first i.s her aspect of calm wideness and compre¬ 
hending wisdom, which in man is the inspiration bcliind all his 
spiritual enterpri.ses, the works of majesty ancf greatness. The second 


’ Sri Aurobindo in The Mother, pp. 45-46. 

“ The Mother, pp. 84-85. 

’ Maheshwari, Mahukaii, Itralialaliahrai and Malirisaraswati, as dfscritwd in The 
Mother, pp. 48-50. 
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is of power and passion and force, which cxiiibils itself in the dynamic 
and heroic activities of man. The third is of beaut) and harmony 
and rhythm, which in man is his aesthetic impulse that seeks to make 
the earth an abode of the Beautiful. The lourth is of practical know¬ 
ledge and flawless work and exact pcifcction, from which come science, 
craft and technique of things for the pet feet organisation of all kinds. 
I’hese powers by their insistent pre.ssurc Irom above have not onlv 
helj)C(l the growth of man, the mental being, but they have also been 
soinctinics sought alter by him and admiltecl into himself and assimi¬ 
lated in proportion to his devclo])ing capacity. Becau.se they are also 
within him—latent, involved and .steadily pressing for evolution—man 
feels a natural impulse, an irreprcsssible yearning for their discovery 
and possessitm. And in epochs of resurgent creativity he has at times 
broken beyond the normal confines of his mind and created right out 
of the very heart of his exjtericncc of them. Indeed, his art and 
literature, mysticism and .spirituality, religion and philosophy, science 
and politics arc but expressions, plenary or partial, of these powers 
to which he has ever turned, consciously or tmcon.seiously, at all stages 
of his evolution. Tlie progress of man is the progicss of his evolving 
Spirit which is cft'cctcd through his culture, the outcome of his culti¬ 
vation of these powcis of the divine Shakli. And it is for history to 
study this progress and portray the rise and growth of the nations and 
peoples of the world, unravelling the various ways in which they 
incarnate and give form to these powers, and thereby prepare for a 
greater destiny in the future. 


VI 

The Jiistoriau has been a realist concerned mainly with facts and 
events that constitute the cultural life of humanity, and his work has 
resulted in the integration of the objective elements in history which 
constitute the foundation of all historical undertakings. He lias also 
been an idealist, roaming in the world of thought which has given 
him the vision of freedom ancl unity, and in the light of this vision 
he has tried lo reconstruct history, though .still on the basis of the 
objectiv'^c realities, demonstrating the essential oneness of the various 
creative activities of man, by which, as the truth of it becomes more 
ancl more evident to him, the divcr.se factions of the race would be 
forged into a homogeneous whole. The history of man has been and 
is still being written from the standpoint of this cultural synthe.sis, 
however inchoate in form It may appear to be ; but where are the 
ideals of unity and freedom it inculcated? And all its golden dreams 
have remained dreams as ever. Nevertheless, ideals are not chimeras; 
they are potential realities and they have in them a truth which the 
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race is ccriaiii Lo realise, bui only when a radical uanslormation of 
man’s naLure is ellecLed by his ascent into a higher than mental cons¬ 
ciousness wherein alone peace, Ircedom and unity take their perfect 
forms. It is to this inevitable destiny of his tliat man is being led 
by Nature as an evolutionary necessity. Tlie great epochs of histor), 
its golden pciiods, are the decisive stages through which this march 
of man has been accelerated. Even periods of decline and darkness 
with all their chaos and conflict have not inconsiderably helped 
forward the groivth of man towards that many-sided achievement. 
To attain this consummation it was necessary that man should reach 
the very summit of his earthly possibilities by developing to their 
utmost all the powers that lie doimani in him. And when he himscll 
does not do .so and gives way to sloth. Nature shakes him into a new 
start. Thus, wheti life stagnates, progress is clogged, and ihete is no 
new going-forth, war becomes a necessit) to open lor man Iresh 
channels of self-expression—war at once on subjective and objective 
planes of existence. Matty of such blood-baths result in the regenera¬ 
tion and remoulding of the old and clfete human material, even as 
the arts of peace exalt and incrca.sc‘ the cultural content of the 
national being. The aim in histot7 will be to discover how in every 
one of her workings in man through the ages Nature has been seeking 
to accomplish her evolutionary purpose. And in order to be able 
to do that successfully the historian must have an integral vision c»l 
the whole plan and working of Nature as well as of that ultimate 
end towards which she is inevitably advancing. 

Objectis'c history has tried to answer the ciucstion,- “What arc the 
contents of history?" Subjective htstory’s attempt has been to trace 
liow they come into being and what they lead to. The turn has now 
come for the .student of the Sjjirit in hi.slory to explain the why of them 
by bringing out their inner impliaitions. The historian has thereffnc 
to be a seer. He must have an intuitive insight into the very green¬ 
room of the human drama where Nature initiates those movements 
that make the pageant of history. But beyond Nature he will have 
also to go, into the world of basic forces, of fundamental realities, 
into the llaming heart of things where all actualities are born and 
lake their first shape. It is into a vision of this world of the 
Mother that the secr-historian must first rise, and illumined by its 
Truth, he will proceed to his task of reconstructing the history ol 
man in which he will describe how Nature fulfils the Will of the 
supreme Shakti in the terrestrial evolution, what arc her manifold 
steps and how does she take them in order to prepare the earth for 
the Mother to manifest in it the Light of the Siiperniind, and evolve 
the gnostic being. The creative activities of man—^so many mile¬ 
stones in his onward march—^will be for the historian to assess as the 
expression of Nature’s strit’ing in man to cultivate and refine, to 
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exalt and elevate the \ari()us parts of his being, so that they might 
be plastic enough to the Influence oi the Mother and thereby change 
into their divine counterparts. 

When his physical being became sufficienlly developed through 
the strenuous exertions into which man was forced by the unavoidable 
conditions of the primitive phase of hi.s life, his vital began to rein¬ 
force the ellorts that he made to enlarge tlie sphere of his actions 
and interests, economic, social and political. The higher vital in him 
growing through his cieative action has been always behind those 
activities of the mind vs'hich produce all that is of value in his culture. 
Mind, however, is the most cultivated of the planes in man ; and 
nearly every one of his cultural endeavours has contributed to its 
growth which is so important to his evolution. It is remarkable that 
his quest of truth is almost coeval with his civilised existence. Thus, 
religion, occultism, mysticism and spirituality have through the ages 
helped in the emergence of the .spiritual man. The moral content in 
religion as well as other mental and moral discipline has promoted 
the growth of his ethical being. His art, music and poetry have in 
their pui'e forms brought down light from the deeper reaches of the 
consciousness and by it refined and enriched his aesthetic and 
emotional being. His philosophy and science have increased the light 
of reason in him, the latter giving to his mind the power of precise 
observation and masterful manipulation of matter. It is not that this 
process has gone on uniformly throughout the ages. There have 
been abet rations, deviations into wrong paths and retrogressions as 
well, when the race lorsook the ideal and tan alter lower pleasures 
and ceased to create things that could tend to further its collective 
well-being. The hi.storian here will show this aspect of the process 
with its inner cause or causes no less vividly than ihe bright one which 
he will depict, illustrating how man’s co-operation with Nature has 
always resulted in the advancement of Ins culture, and therefore, in 
his progre.ss towards the goal. 

It is true that the past dawns of human culture were the dawns 
of real glory and greatness, but it is akso true that a blazing noontide 
waits for the advancing man in the near future. "A great past must 
be followed by a greater future.”* For, if the morning shows the day, 
the splendid mornings of the past are a sufficient promise of the 
ambient warmth and illumination of the coming day. Man, as he 
grows, resumes and integrates all his past and moves fonvard creating 
the greatness of the future. 

Progress, therefore, is the whole drift and purport of human 
evolution; and it is to a delineation of this spiral progress and to a 
discovery of its hidden springs and pregnant, prophetic significances 
—10 a reading of what has been and a revealing of what will be—that 

• Sri Aurobindo in a letter to a dieciple. 
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history should apply itsell with the integrality of its subjective and 
objective resources. 


VII 

'I’he historic developmenl of mankind is too complex a pheno¬ 
menon to allow of any clear division into separate jieriods which may 
ijc preiicnted against a common background. That history is fimda- 
inentally the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan’ or a ‘creative 
Idea’ is even more difficult to discover in what externally the epochs 
in it are to the student of human affairs. But a deeper view of things 
vouchsafed to the seers reads in history a pur2iosive process through 
which man is led from age to age so that he may realise llie summit 
of his po.ssibilities individually as well as collective!). History reflects 
the integral tision when it studies all the endeavours and achieve¬ 
ments of man as a manifold organic pi-ogression ; and the \'ision finds 
its wider meaning in history when the latter depicts the story of how 
man as a race motes lorward in his chcquerccl march to that goal. 
A perfect order of collective spiritual li\ing is the hidden aim intended 
in the evolution of humanity. Perfection of the individual fulfils 
itself in the coming into being of a perfect commuuit)'. The core 
of all human progress is an inner pvcj)aration of man for that great 
end of his .social existence. Sri Aurobindo secs in the story of this 
progress several broad stages" through which man passes in order to 
arrive at the highest point of his evolution on earth. 

The first of these is the symbolic stage which began in India 
when the earliest and the most luminous of the .spiritual dawns lit up 
its immortal fires in the intuitive horizon of the Ri.shis who saw in 
them the infinite splendours of the Supreme and that supernal Light 
of His which was to come down on earth and newcrcate man into a 
divine perfection, or rather to manffest the divinity that is already 
there in him. bccaasc that is his inevitable destiny of which Natttre 
in him is in constant travail. It is to thc.se early fatliers of Knowledge 
that the race is indebted for the profoundest truth-visions that have 
ever come to any mortal. The various cults of luclia, all her social 
and religious institutions arc sigmifu ant symbols of the eternal verities 
seen by the ancient mystics. An entire self-giving to the Godhead 
for the manifestation of His power in the human asph-ant is the 
central discipline of the Veda. This is .symbolised in the cult of 
sacrifice which governed the whole society, all its hours and moments. 
Similarly, the gods in the Veda figxirc, each of them, a power of the 

' Sri Anrobindo takes mi these stages as the basts of a most illuniinatmg discus¬ 
sion on the Psycholo^ of Social Development in the Arya tVols. Ill & IVi, ,V 
bare outline of them in their historical setting is alleuipted here, 
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Ciodhead. Tlie worship o£ so many deities—facets of the One—has its 
origin in ihc Vedic pantheon. In tlie same waj, the system of caste 
ancl the fourfold motive of life are institutional expressions of truths 
about man and his higher possibilities, which in their essence were 
first revealed in the Veda, righily called I he ven bedrock of Indian 
ci\ilksation. Spiritually, these institutions, wlteu living, did exert 
buljtle inlluences on their adherents helping them to grow in their 
inner life. Socially, they united the race into comiiion endeavours 
10 live up to the ideals set forth in them. And culturally, they 
provided scope for tlie development of the various faculties of man. 
partkularly those of his mind and heart. This growtli and Iruition 
ol the mind and heart, it ma) be incidentally mentioned, is an 
evolutionary necessit), and it has not always and everywhere been 
a straight upward movement: it has had its inevitable periods of 
decline when the growth ivas effected through the lulfilment of their 
downward inclinations rvhich fundamentally descrilicd a curve of 
descent in a circle of progress. Neither is it that man has always taken 
the right path. His deviations have been largely responsible for his 
journey being unnecessarily long and at times so very arduous. 
Whatever that may be, the fact is there that each phase of the symbolic 
stage and that of the later ones used for its characteristic self- 
expression a special faculty of the human consciousness developed 
during the period of that stage. We may classify them by saying that 
it was intuition that gave its stamp to the Vedic age, the intuitive 
mind to the Upanishadic, and the ratiocinativc mind to the period of 
tlie Dharma Shastras when the social institutions were given their 
final form.s and attempts were made to explain things in terms of 
reason. 

The symbolic stage and tlie subsequent ones did not. however, 
arrive at the same time everywhere; neither was the Ideal seen by 
all the countries in the same way. This stage in China was represented 
by her greatest Classic, called the I-Ching, or the “Book of Changes”, 
dated a little earlier than the first millennium B.C.. which contains 
mystic trigrams about the oneness of heaven and earth in a universal 
rhythm, called Tao, the heavenly Way. According to it, man becomes 
truly himself when he realises his harmony with heaven. About six 
centuries later, the great mystic Lao-tze reaffirmed the same truth in 
his idea of ‘Cosmic Unity in the Universal Mother’. The I-Ching 
is to China what the Veda is to India. To it China traces the origin 
of all her mysticism and thought. And it was mainly her intuitive 
mind that was at work during that age. Her great sage Confucius 
called himself ‘a transmitter of the wisdom of the l-Chin.g\ Taoism 
occupies a very important place in the early thought of China out of 
which her culture has evolved. As a creed it symbolises for the race 
the truths about the perfectibility of man that came to her mystics 
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millenniums ago. Many ol her higher enclcavouis were inspired by 
it. To the Chinese the ‘Ways of the Ancicnt.s’ are ahvays the best, 
since they aim at the ‘Perfect Man’, the ‘Higher Man’. Out of these 
grew their ancestor-worship which has been religiously followed by 
the whole people from time immemorial as the symbol of their tradi¬ 
tional belief in the spirit of the past, that is to say, in the ‘Ways’ 
discovered by the pioneers of the race and handed chjwn from genera¬ 
tion to generation for its collective well-being. In tltis common 
instinct of the people to adore their forbears lies the secret of China’s 
national solidarity. 

The esoteric doctrines of the early Egyptians made a near 
approach to the symbolic stage, and in Greece it was echoed by her 
fathers of knowledge who founded the mystic rites of Orpheus and 
the secret initiation ol Elcusis, both of wliich are said to have 
influenced the numbers and figures of Pythagoras and Plato. The 
Greek thinkers expressed in these symbols their ideas ol perfection 
which they conceived witli the help of their disciplined intellect. 
The age of .symbols is indeed a glorious phase of human adventure; 
and its history has yet to be written sitowing how as a result of their 
incomparable spiritual enterprises the ancients had the \ision of the 
Ideal and evolved those institutions through which man was to 
prepare himself for the great future when the Ideal would become 
real in his individual and collective lilc. The .symbolic is an age 
not only of great beginnings but also of tvisc path-finding. 

The later days of the symbolic stage are marked by a tendency 
to the interpretation of the ideals and institutions of the past from a 
philosophical and ethical standpoint. Through the increasing growth 
of this tendency the age of symbols merges into the typal phase of 
human history, represented in India mainly by the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. The age of the Ramayana was the flowering of 
moral idealism, of the ethical mind ; and the age of the Mahabharata, 
that of a puissant intellectualism, of tlic intellectual mind: but both 
were inspired by the Godward bent of India’s soul. Buddhism later 
built on almost the .sam ideology was another notable effort to culti¬ 
vate the ethical side of human nature. The call of the Divine upon 
the Aryan man, rung in the trumpet-notes of the Gita, was the 
greatest social ideal of the age. To see God and to see Him in one’s 
self is not the only aim. To be perfectly equal to all beings and to 
see and feel them as one with oneself and one with the divine; to 
feel all in oneself and all in God; to feel God in all and oneself in 
all—this was then, as it now is, the true aim of the spiritual seeker. 
In China the typal phase was that glorious age which was heralded 
by Confucius who gave a clear and bold definition to the ideals of 
life and conduct and laid down the foundation of her .social and 
collective life. It was this great sage who preached the me.ssage of 
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Jen, or universal love, and propounded the doctrine that in order to 
live one must let others live, in order to develop one must let others 
develop. Both China and India are at one in their conviction that 
there can be no freedom for the world so long as a single soul remains 
in bondage. The Buddha turned back from the threshold of Nirvana 
and took the vow ne\'er to cro.ss it so long as a single being ■would 
remain subject to sorrow and ignorance. Greater social ideals have 
never been before any other countr)' ol the tvorld. History must tell 
the story of how China and India tried to live up to these ideals and 
how by their effort to do so they built up for, all time a marvellous 
.spiritual unity which is a unique social phenomenon in the histoiy ol 
mankind. Even in their political thinking both of these peoples, as 
already stated, were guided by their high religious idealism. The 
early Christians of Europe made an attempt to uphold the moral 
ideals of Christianity but nothing definite came out of it, because 
Europe ivas prone more towards the old Greco-Roman mentality than 
towai'ds any religio-ethical adaptation of Hebraic traditions. Besides, 
the .spiritual elements in the teachings of Christ were not fully 
understood by their exponents. And the mystics who had glimpses 
of the truth have scarcely been an influence in the life of the people. 

In the typal age itself it was the outer institutions and traditions 
that began to be given more importance than their original spirit 
and intention, although the idea of their being a cohesive force in 
the collective ad\'ancement of the race emerged clearer than before. 
When this tendency grew stronger the typal phase pa.ssed into the 
next age of convention during which everything in society wa.s 
regarded as a sacrament and therefore, inviolable. Attempts were 
made to fix everything into a .system, to stereotype religion, to bind 
education down to tradition, and to subject thought to infallible 
authority. And the result of it W'as that the whole social system 
became petrified into particular forms and structures which admitted 
of no renovation, no readjustment to changing conditions in the 
external life of the people. The custodians of the .society made it 
their sole business to preserve those forms and to that end, to interpret 
the texts in their own way. The ordinance of Manu, the code of 
Confucius, the injunctions of the Pope, were held as supreme and 
sacrosanct and that too not for what they were worth in their .spirit 
but only for the very letter of them. The claim of capacity was 
gradually replaced by that of birth in the determination of caste, 
and the religious life lapsed into a soulless formalism having lost 
touch with its spiritual foundations. The four asramas, or motives 
of life, existed merely as a mechanical routine, instead of as necessary 
aims to be fulfilled for the all-round development of man. The 
worship of ancestors took the form of family exaltation. And much 
worse things happened in Europe in the name of religion. Yet, 
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inspite ol all these rigidities, the eomentional stage in India, Cliina 
and Euiopc tvas marked by long periods oi great cultural revivals that 
proved the immense vitality and wonderlul creative energy with 
which Nature had endowed these countries so that they might be 
able to live Iruitlully and advance steadily towards their future 
destiny. Another saving aspect ol this stage was that in its effoit to 
jn eserve the shell it helped in a way to preserve the kernel too. Thus, 
beneath all excie-scences theie was always the shining core of the 
ancient vision, though for a time hidden Irom the human view, 

The conventional is a remarkable phase in the historic evolution 
of India. It is the longest and cullurally the most cieative epoch in 
Indian history. A period of over a thottsaiid yeais of it is known as 
the ilassical age when the highest point was reached during the lime 
ol the Guptas which witnessed a most brilliant outburst of the literary 
and artistic genius of the race, almost incomparable in history. Alter 
going through the experiences ucce.ssary for a greater rebirth India 
evinced all through this period ample signs of prcparedne.ss for a 
renewal of her life. But it could not then come about as the true 
significance of the ancient Ideal was not reaffirmed and the people 
had already opened themselves to the reactionary forces ol decline. 
Nev'erthcless, the conventional mind of India dtuing this period was 
largely responsible lor the protection of her religion and society from 
disintegration and through them of all the past achievements of tlie 
race, and that at a time when they were being interpreted in a dry 
forinalistic way. .Mniost the same thing happened in China. An 
exclusive regard lor everything of the past was then the doinimim 
tendency of the Chinc.se mind. This conservative attitude is ingrained 
ill all Eastern peoples. As in India, .so also in China, • elaboration of 
formulas out of the ancient teachings was during this period the main 
activity in the world ol thought. But in art and poetry China rose 
to classical excellence when the T’ang and the Sung dynasties were 
ruling over the countiy. The conventional stage in Europe was the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance—not the Reformation, for reasons 
already stated,—was the zenith of its cultural expression. The 
Renaissance opened before Europe the treasures of the Greek learning, 
the study of which did on the one hand rouse her interest in the 
beauty of life and nature, .so gloriously articulated in the arts and 
letters of the period, and on the other, kindled in her a spirit of 
cnquii7 and research, the spirit of a rational approach to things, that 
was to break into a pas,sion for truth, a demand for reason in the age 
that followed. It is because of this that the Renaissance is often 
called the inaugurator of the modern age. Indeed, all later upheavals 
in Europe, religious, social and political, are in a deeper sense different 
expressions of the spirit that took its birth in Italy in the fourteenth 
century when Petrarch was wi'iting his odes and sonnets. 
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TIic age ol convenliou had other aspects that deserve meaiion 
as having had iniporiance to the historic evolution o£ humanity. 
Generally, it gave the conventional and conservative mind of man its 
round of experiences, but during its epochs of revival his creative 
and aesthetic mind also received its giowth and fruition. And its 
finest works of ait showed man’s openness to higher levels ol conscious¬ 
ness, and that in a manner which has no jiarallel in the whole history 
ol art. It was the light ol the .Spirit that glimmered in them, waiting 
tor its hour to reveal itself fully in the cultural expressions of a 
perfected luture humanity. Indeed, it was the same light which has 
always been there in cv^ery true creation of man bearing witness to 
Nature’s endeavour to sustain the various forms of culture till they 
attain their highest excellence in a greatei future. 

T’he last days of the conventional stage however present a dismal 
picture in human history. There was the society, perhaps more 
defined in its aims than before, but it was so much hedged in by 
irrational rules and cramping restrictions that it could not function 
as a living organism. There was also the larger collectivity, better 
organised than before, Init its real being had yet to develop to be a 
governing lorcc in all its activities. The religious life was choked 
with the fungus growth of blind practices, meaningless dogmas anti 
superstitious beliefs. And the intellect was forced to engage in empty 
logomachies for the defence of tliosc unwholesome accretions. These 
are not certainly the conditions in which any progress is po.ssiblc, or 
any new' going-forih. The only way out was the liberation of the 
mind from its subjection to the dead or dying forms of the past and 
to the prevalent reactionary forces. The key of knowledge had to be 
repo.s.scsscd with which to unlock the door of the future. Nature, 
thei-efore, called upon liie individual, the individual who is always the 
pioneer and precursor. It was a (all upon him to shake ofl' all slavery 
to the past, to stcci- clear ol the chaotic ferment of the present and 
to rise up in his own strength and riglit and freedom to know and 
to master, to conquer and to create. 'I’hc first rc.sponse to this is 
witnessed in the revolt of Reason against (he absurdities .so much 
rampant everywhere in the name of religion and learning. The 
awakening individual began to feel that tlic widespread rule of those 
degrading tendencies mast be overthrown, all old notions must be 
shattered, and that the harriers—the walls of unreason—that thwarted 
(lie free development of man must be broken down ; and man must 
go in for ‘fresh fields and pastures new’. Thus began the age ol 
individualism whose culmination was the triumphal progress of 
physical Science. Man denied everything that would not satisfy the 
evidence of the .senses. He questioned the validity of things that 
would not stand the te.st of reason. He ventured into the unexplored. 
He set out for the unknown. And to all these he was impelled by 
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a .search for knowledge, a quest fan (ruth, that gave the individualistic 
age its real sense as a nece.ssary phase in the historic evolution of 
inanki nd. 

I’hc achie^en1ents that crowned thc.se mighty ellorts of Europe 
\rherc the age had taken its birth,—^since she was a more suitable 
held for that than con.scivative Asia,—proclaimed her conquest ol 
matter, her mastery over the potencies of universal Force, that 
In-ought to man a rich harvest ol new knowledge—the knowledge of 
the physical, of the external older of thing.s—through which his 
materialistic and scieutilic mind had its growth and fruition and his 
caithward desires their .satisfaction, if (here could be anything like 
that for them. But is it not only a going to the one extreme of 
things? And the other extreme, we know, is the knowledge of the 
supra-physical pursued and attained by the East, by India in particular 
ivhcre in later times an exclusive emphasis on it led to a recoil from 
life, a refusal of its sallies, which slowed down (he tempo of her 
progress for many centuries. If Europe accepted nothing but life 
and matter as the only truth and denied everything else, even God, 
India rejected everything, even life and accepted nothing but God. 
I'hc truth as revealed to the vision of ancient India was that matter 
and life arc as much real as God. Matter is verily the body of the 
Spirit, and life the expresssion of its energy, and in their harmony 
lies the true meaning of things. Yet the value of critical and 
rationalistic attitude that Science developed in man ctin never be 
oi’orestimatcd. It is because of his insistence on reason that man is 
becoming more and more tree from his inlrarational instincts, 
impulses, rash fcivours, crude beliefs and blind prejudgment, and 
that he is today nearer ‘the lull unveiling of a greater inner luminary’. 
Science is indeed “a right know'lcclge, in the end only of processes, 
but still the knowledge of procc.sscs loo is part of a total wisdom and 
cs.senlial to a wide and clear approach towards (he deeper Truth 
behind”.That Science has already begun to open to a higher order 
of things is evident from the views of many of its eminent votaries 
that scientific discos’cries hat’e always behind them some kind of 
intuitional experience and that beyond the world of sen.se-perception 
there exist other worlds of ‘Thought’ or ‘Ideas’ which are no less real 
than the former. Thus Science which ushered in materialism seems 
itself to be preparing for the latter’s exit from the human drama. 

The age of individualism carries in it the promise of the next 
age of sujcctivism. Nay, it even suggests the latter and passes 
through phases in wdiich the two become indistinguishable. When 
his Science makes man conscious of his latent capacities the cultiva¬ 
tion of which brings to him the knowledge of the external world, he 
feels an urge to know what he himself i.s. As this seeking grows, man. 

” Sri Aurobindo in ''Evolution’', p. 29. 
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begins to turn inward and glimpse, howet'cr dimly, the truth and 
law of his being to is’hich, he finds, he could relate the truth and latv 
of the cosmic process, a rough mental picture of which being already 
there before him presented by physical Science. Rut a clearer con- 
cejition of these things, of the secrets and profundities of the soul in 
man and the soul in the iv^orld is beyond the ken of intellectual reason. 
"Knotvledge waits seated beyond mind and intellectual reasoning, 
throned in the luminous vast of illimitable self-vision”." Rationalism 
has had its day and it tvas also a necessity in the mental evolution of 
man. It has guided him so far, illumining his path tvith whatever 
light it was capable of. But any further help reason seems unable 
to give him. AVhat man needs notv is intuitional knowledge, a deeper 
self-atvareness, for tvliich he must develop higher than mental 
faculties. The atvakening individual therefore begins to betray his 
subjective inclintitions. He must know and be in complete possession 
of till the powers and possibilities that lie hidden in him. And he 
must have .scope enough for that in life. So he demands utmost 
freedom for his grmvth :ind widest opportunities of self-development. 
Netv ideas begin to stir him to netv activities, and the result is a 
remarkable acivance in art, literature, education and thought, every 
one of tvhich attests the trend of a mind more and more waking into 
ihe intrinsic meaning of things. 

Like individuals, peoples also gradually begin to discover their 
own selves, their otvn genius and possibilities. And this newfound 
consciousness incarnates itself in the nation ivhich bids fair to be the 
lit'ing embodiment of the collective a.spiraiions of human groups. 
Tlic communal soul of humanity seems to be awakening. But the 
nature of these groujis is not evei'j'whcre the same. An excessive 
stress on the equal right of man to satisfy his physical needs leads 
some of them into those dark recesses of a stark ravenous materialil)' 
where they are caught in the toils of lower undivine forces. In one 
ot them at least, as it appears, the ego of life has got ,so much cnmc.shetl 
in the tangle o£ matter that it i-egards man as nothing more than a 
human animal. In another, it is tlie ego of mind that has combined 
tvith the ego of life only to become the instrument of a dangerous 
cA'il. And both arc responsible for die rise of that dictatorial totali¬ 
tarianism which threatens to destroy all superior values of life, all 
prospects of further advancement of the race, since the individual in 
it has no separate entity and, therefore, no freedom to cxpre.s.s his 
higher self. And in the collectivities elsewhere the vestiges of their 
egoistic aggrandisement linger in the form.s—though ranch weakened— 
of ‘earth-hunger, gold-hunger and commodity-hunger’. To .save the 
world from the disastrous consequences of these and other aberrations 
of the groups, Nature rouses in the progressis'c nations the democratic 

“ The Life Divine, Vol. I, p. 183. 
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impulse and icainnns to tliein the ideals oJ' jjeace, irecdoin and unity. 
Indeed, these ideals have been always there belore man inspiring Ins 
oinvard march, and accentuated at critical times by the pioneers ol 
the race or by world-shaking cataclysms, lint never belore so inucli 
as alter the War ol lOH, and in the prc.sent lime itsell n'hen a yet 
trorsc crisis mankind is pa.ssing through. And these ideals are 
certainly not tho.se that exist only in the imagination of man. Today 
they arc much clearer in his vision than at any time in history. And 
there are signs that Nature insi-sts on their acceptance by man as the 
go\erning principles of his collective lilc. Whatever the jioliticians 
might .say or do, the race has begun to be moved into an 'earnest 
asjiiration lor a lile ol permanent peace and Ireedom. 'That is how 
nations and peoples are ctdled by Nature to tvakc up and prejiare 
and lie ready lor :i greater I'uturc. 

I’he world-wide influence ol European culture is a plienomenon 
as unique as it was inevitalile. Never iit history has the whole ol 
the civilised mankind had such a common cultural experience as it 
h having today through its contact with the dynamic culture ol the 
West. And it is an experience that man eserywherc must go through 
in order to be lit for the subjective .stage that I'olhnvs the individualis¬ 
tic. Control of matter, discipline of life, organisation and methods, 
enlightened reason, emancipation of mind, search for knotvledgc :md 
truth, arc its out.standing contribution that does help in strengthening 
the foundations of life on which the future has to be built. It is 
these again that prove to be cohesive factors in the collective life of 
man uniting him into a common outlook, common endeavours, and 
into those common corporate activities that constitute in history the 
movements of the human whole. Individualism ahvays carries in it 
the seeds of .subjectivism. And the future dcjicnds on how the latter 
thrives in conditions made favourable by the former. In the materia¬ 
listic mind of Europe and in other countries these seeds did not 
.sprout as easily as they did in the inward miucl of Asia, particularly 
of India. In fact, the impact of the West had not to be a long process 
for enforcing in the East the beginnings of the subjective age. It 
served as an incentive to Japan to di.scover lier national self, her 
creative genius which flowered into manifold expressions; but as she 
slavishly imitated the aggressive group-egoism of Europe and chose 
to tread in the steps of rapacious Imperialism she fell an equal victim 
to the forces of darkness and is today a sworn enemy of the Ijighl. 
China, the Mother of the Far East, could not so easily respond to the 
Westei’ii influence. When, however, in recent years she came to realise 
the elements of truth in it, she lo.st no time in receiving Avhatcver 
of value there was in Europe, and, impelled by it, was soon able to 
quicken her life into that magnificent national awakening comparable 
to nothing of its kind in all history. And China stands not only for 
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her oivn freedom but also for a better and happier world for the whole 
of mankind. 

Like con,scr\'a(ive China, India also Look sonic time to derii e the 
intended benefit from the European impact. But from the \’cry 
moment she was on the path of self-discoi’ery .she began to strii’c for 
the resuscitation of her national genius, and the result ivas a rc.surgence 
of her creatiie soul in every .sphere of her life. Her inborn .spiritual 
impulse, thus rekindled, broke into many stupendous efforts not only 
to revision the truths of the past but also to bring them to bear on 
the life of the race for an all-round harmonious uplift. After a period 
of glorious striving crowned ivith many achievements, the \ision of 
the highest Ideal has nmv come to her as also the strength to make 
it real on earth. The Master of the race has spoken the ^V'^ord. The 
Light which the Rishis of old glimp.sed shines now full upon him in 
all its supernal splendour, ancl the hour of its descent on earth is 
approaching. It is the power of this Light that will lift humanity 
bc)ond it.self ancl newmould it into a divine perfection. Says the 
Master; “As there has been cstablkshcd on earth a mental Conscious¬ 
ness and Power which shapes a race of mental beings and takes up 
into itself all of earthly nature that is ready for the change, so now 
tlicTc will be established on earth a gnostic Consciousness and Power 
which will shape a race of gnostic .spiritual beings and take up into 
itself all of earth-nature that is ready for this new ti'ansformation’’.‘“ 

Conditions in the world today do not seem to indicate the coming 
of such a spiritual change in the life of man, at least in the near 
future. But the wavs of the Divine arc inscrutable, and out of the 
worst of evils He carves an image of the supreme Good. Mystics and 
jjrophcts of all climes and ages have av'erred that the brightest Dawns 
arc always preceded by the darkest Nights. Indeed, the greater ancl 
nearer the Manifestation, the fiercer becomes the resistance to it by 
the hostile forces that have their empire already established on earth 
ancl would not part with it. It is this resistance to the descending 
siijiramcntal Light that has thrown the world into such gigantic 
conflagrations. There arc other signs, too, not externally perceptible, 
but equally, if not more, suggestive of the conditions of the earth 
being ready for that Light to rorae down and be active in its con¬ 
sciousness. True, the essential nature of man has not improved in 
jjroportion to his cultural progress and that the civilisation he has 
built up and the control his Science has given him over the potencies 
of universal Force arc proving beyond his limited mental ca[)acity to 
utilise ancl manage, but it is also true that through his progi’css so 
far his mind has iiow reached the very summit of its normal possi¬ 
bilities, which was so necessary for the next evolutionary ascent of 
the race. Thus is the condition created for a higher power than that 
'*The Life Divine, II. p. 1028. 
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ol tiic niiiul (i) dcstcnd and manilcst on earth and ellcct a new saltiis 
of L'toluiion. And it is for this that man is waking up from hi,s 
agelong sleep in the Ignorance, Irom the c\il tlreain of an uncpiiel 
dcsiie-driren existence, and is catching the first golden glints of a 
dattning- glory. Large ideas, vast thoughts, tronderlul sisions and 
matchless dreams are stirring hi.s heart and soul, and he is beginning 
to feci that out of the present con\ulsi\e throes a new world is at last 
going to be born,—^a Nctr Heaven, as it were, which evolutionary 
Natme has long been patiently building. But the most glorious 
)n-omise of that ‘dis'ine event’ is that they tvho -would liberate man 
arc come and are here on earth toda)—the) who are the Leaders of 
the Wa), the Bringers ol the laght. 

The subjcctise pciiod of liumaniiy is maiked by a definite 
tendency totvarcls ‘inner seeking and thinking, new' attempts at mystic 
experience, groping after the inner meaning ol things, a reatvakening 
to .some .sense of the truth and powci of the spirit’. As this tendency 
deejjcns in man hi.s vision becomes larger and larger opening him 
to the secret aim of his lilc on earth as well as to the truth that he 
would attain hi.s highest spiritual perfection—for that is God’s inten¬ 
tion in him—onl) when, with the dc.sccnL into him of the Light from 
above, he rises into the supramcntal consciousness which alone can 
cffccuiatc a total convcr.sionv of hi.s present impcrlect nature into the 
perfect Nature of the Divine. Thus emerges the superman, and man 
having completed the human cycle enters upon the netv cycle of a 
divine living. A greater age of the Spirit dawns on earth. It is not 
that the w'hole race will be raised at once and cn bloc to the supra- 
mcntal level. The individuals ready for it t\ill first attain to it and 
form the nucleus ol the gnostic community, (he earnest of tlie perfect 
race of the future. Founded in the Knowledge ol the Truth, the 
gnostic being will be one in the Spiiit, one in the con.sciou.siic.ss of 
the Supreme Shakti, and will live and act in Peace. Freedom and 
Unity that arc for ever. This is hotv man fulfils his highest individual 
and collective destiny and how a .spiritual, a jierfect Society comes 
into being. 

History finds its deepest and widest meaning when it.s writing 
is guided by the vision of how man as a race grows towards that 
heavenly Light which is the eternal abode of his spiritual existence. 
To trace this checiucrcd march of man through the ages, outlined 
above mainly from the standpoint of his social development, will be 
the great ta.st of the historian, to dLscharge which in the best way he 
will have, among other things, to unravel the inmost significance of 
the cultural movements of each of the epochs, sliov^ing from a larger 
view how all of them converge towards the one goal,—attainment by 
man of a Godlike life. Not only that, he will have also to show that 
every one of man’s activities has been a step forward to the same end. 
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His lilt tuitl science, his religion and philosopliy. liis nnslidsin and 
spiriuialiL), his dreams and visions, his aims and aspirations, his 
socict) and politics, his trials and .sullerings, his struggles and failures, 
no le-iS than his peace and happiness, his \ictoiics and triumphs—all 
these are but kaleidoscopic scenes in the"wonderful drama ol man; 
and all reveal in (he last analysis the one e\olulionary intention of 
the iSuprcnic Shakti tvho indeed is the real soiled Player in them, 
upbearing and directing the labour of man uiwards liis clhinc perfec¬ 
tion. 'W'hen the historian becomes the exponent of this grand 
sjjiritual integration of humanit}, the interpreter of its triumphal 
jirogress totvards Unit)' and Harmony, towards the termless luminous 
bliss of an infinite and immortal Perfection, he not only extends to 
their utmost the frontiers of his own province but also achieves the 
consummate greatness of his function. Croce said that history should 
he Av’ritlen onl\ jihilosoph.crs, became ‘they tvill look at things in 
the large’. ^Vc may add tliat history should be iviitteii by the seers 
uho command an integral sision of the cosmic existence and its 
aconic evolution. And tvhai is this cosmic evolution but a progressixe 
self-revelation of Sachchidrinanda? 
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I 

Till’. YodlC, SlANDl’OlNl IN EnUCA'llON 

TIic best modern conception ol cthualion, liy a wide general 
agreemenL,^accepts ‘personalia’ as it.s pi\o(aI idea, 'riic luiinan indivi¬ 
dual as a personality is the intiinsic value and the ivhole educational 
thought mast derive its strength and sustenance from it. Modern 
psychological research has carried out almost a campaign of exiieii- 
lucntal investigations, which have develojicd into a complete branch 
of p.sychology, knenvn as Personality and Bellas iour studies. No 
scientific ancl experimental cll'ort has been spared to analyse perso¬ 
nality, to correlate its trails, detect attitudes, determine types, and 
desist’ innumerable methods for doing so. The .sub-con.scious too 
has been explored and the various tricky mechanism of defence 
reactions analysed ivith meticulous tare. And a yet deeper dcjith ol 
the .sub-couscious loo has been tapped and the racial unconscious 
made to yield ccitain aichctypal ideas or ti’cncls of ‘psychic energy’ 
common to the race lending common characteristics to the different 
mythologies, tlic play of the children, certain types of dreams and a 
lot more. I’lic tvhole subject constitutes undoubtedly a magniliteiit 
edifice of scientific uchiescmcnl. 

So far as the collet Lion ol indhidiial facts and their prc.scntation 
in tables, graphs and curves is concerned it is all vety grand indeed. 
We feel oscrwhclmcd hy the minute details and the care bestowed 
upon them ; ive can easily lose (uu-sclvcs in them. But we cannot 
merely go on heaping up details about personality and never seek to 
systcmisc them into a coherent view. But as tve turn to seek a view 
regarding the nature ol jjcrsonality we do not feel equally Iiappy'. 
I’hc first thing tve learn is that pcrsoirality is no mere sum of trails 
or qualities of character. Personality is cs.scnLialIy marked by tiniqiic- 
nra. Each individual is .something unique. We may di.scovcr 
common trends and traits in two individuals, but the one cannot be 
equaled to the other. Either of them is unique. Our personality- 
studies seek to determine trends and traits, but the essential fact ol 
personality, the quality of unitiucness, is left over to an iiucrvictv for 
some sort of direct perception. The quality of uniqueness is sought 
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to be cxjjlaincd as being due to the individual mode of combination 
oJ a jjerson’.s cjualitics or traits. The position ol eoiueinporary psycho¬ 
logy insolving tlie recognition of uniqueness in personality .slujuld 
indcerl .strike us as great, if sve have not forgotten that uptil imt long 
ago character sra.s considered ntcrcly a stun of haljits. In fact, turning 
10 liinnan i^crsonalily lor .scientific insestigation is itsell a great 
adsancc in modern science, .since man now turns round from e.vternal 
naiure to con.sider die lact of his osni existence. 

Howeser, the question t)f a complete and consistent ihcory ol 
personality is a very dilfcrent matter. P.sychological litciaiiirc siircls 
prcsscnts quite a less' sciious aitcmjits at it. Freud’s ‘Anutomy of 
PcrsonaliLy' in Isis Nesv Introductory Lectures presents the famous 
psycho-analytical theory.. 'J’he id, the sii{it'r-cgo, and the ego arc, 
accorfling to it, the three component factors of human personality. 
The id ol’ the untamed and chaotic impulses, under the pressure ol 
the xiiper-egu's moral censoring, has progressiscly been harmonised 
into the structure of the ego. But a com jilcte harmonisation of lile is 
not a jjractical proposition and therefore the .sharp opposition of the 
id and the suprr-ego is almost final to life. \V. McDougall, to im 
mind, presents a much more coherent view of personality and in doing 
so he makes full use of his wide experience of normal and abnormal 
psychology. Perhaps he svas made more in the way of seeking and 
achieving wide systematisations, whereas Freud was move of an 
undaunted original explorer of facts in new realms of the Psyche. 
McDougall has a clear idea of an integrated personality pre-sent to his 
mind. His chayjicr entitled ‘I'he Integration of Personality’ in The 
OiUline of Abnormal Psychology clearly reveals it. The different 
mental disorders are due to disintogTatious of different kinds and 
degrees. A completely integrated personality, according to him, would 
be one in tvhich its numerous sentiments are all brought into a 
sy.stematic relationship under a master sentiment of, say, love for 
truth. But hotv is such an integrated personality to be e\oh'cd? 
ff’hcrc is no scheme or plan as to that. In fact, McDougall goes beyond 
Freud, so far as their conceptions of y^eisonality go, primarily in the 
pcjint of recognising the necessity of a concept of a completely 
integrated personality. Otherwise, in their applications they take 
notice of the sub-normal personality only and have sought to 
evolve methods for raising it to the level of average normality. 
W^here an attempt has been made to shape education after psycho¬ 
analytical idea.s, the primary attempt is to help pupils to be relieved 
of their existing repre.ssions and otherwise so treat them with freedom 
that repressions will not be easily formed. But the freedom from 
repression is pursued in a relative sense, since the ideal of a completely 
repre&sion-free life is not even entertained, though it is a logical 
corollary of psycho-analysis. 
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To my mind the practical pursuit oJ the ideals of a completely 
intogratccl personality and a repression-free life are legitimate educa¬ 
tional c'onsetpienccs of the psychological theories ol McDoiigall and 
Freud. They ivill also alford tests for those theories and yield valuable 
nctv lacts for their enrichment and motlilication. P.sycho-analysis in 
all its trends and tendencies yet awaits its extension .so as to be able 
to heljr the aserage normal penson to seek the ideal of perlert perso¬ 
nality. I’hat is as important to him as his destiny and his luturc.' 

IVhilc McDougall’s attempt is profound, yet much profounder, 
though conceived theoretically, is the attempt of James "IVarcl. His 
percc[)tion obliges him to posit a feeling and a trilling ‘subject’ as 
the original actit'e principle, which out of presentations progressively 
organises its experience. He cannot accept \V. James’s argument tlial 
for purposes ol empirical p.sychology “the tlmughis themselves may 
be the thinkers.” "I’lic cpiality of being a thinker and that of being 
a thought are for him much too diverse to be derivable from eacii 
other. Therefore a subject of experience, trhich is distinct from the 
prescntiitions of seirsations, ideas and images is absolutely necc.ssary. 
This is the ‘common and permanent element’ neccs.sary to self-hood, 
whicli J. S. Mill had .searched in his ‘series of feelings’ all in vtiin. 
This subject, howeser, is not to be mixed up with the soul, ivhich is 
a metaphysical conception and therefore inadmissible in empirical 
p.sychology c.v liypolhesi. The hierarchy of selves between tlie 
material me, the social me and the intellectual me of W, James is 
changed into a treatment of outer and inner relations between the 
xensilioe and the appetitive self, the remembering and the imagining 
self and the thinking and the ivilling self, with the subject of 
experience inmost to them all. McDougall finds it necessary to admit 
it .subject, but docs not keep it up, as Ward always did, for the 
organisation to be carried on in experience. 

The le,s.snn of fhe,se attempts at a theory of personality is 
most interesting. J. .S. Mill earlier, working on the strict cm]^irical 
principle of a.ssociationi.sm, had sloivly in his ou'ii career risen to a 
perception of an indispensable need of a ‘common and a permanent’ 
factor in .self. Ward posited a .subject for supplying the principle of 
activity in experience. More recent expcrimenttil studies alTirm 
uniquenc.ss as the essential quality of personality. McDougall in his 
concept of integration of personality combines the idea of subject ivith 
some more recent acb’ances in psychology. All these considered 
together easily appear to be just variant statements of one and the 
same thing, tvhich for that very reason becomes all the more 
important and challenges definition and determination. 

Jung’s recent book The Integration of Personality precipitates 
the question. Jung tyjjifies in himself the spirit of cxjjlanation and 
yet he is an eminent empirical observer. Personality is par excellence 
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a unique facl. The more iniegrated is il tlie more is it a unique 
I’att. The at'cragc personality works tvith liabits and succeeds all- 
right Aviih the routine type oC lile-situatinns, but when an unprece¬ 
dented situation arises it crashes. A great personality, however, 
possesses a corai^rchensive command over experience and its possibili¬ 
ties and is, therelore, able to cope witli a crisis. A great personality 
})ossesses a depth and a width in experience and inferentially it should 
be po-ssible to say that the ideal personality would integrate within 
itscll the whole realm ol expericuce, so as to be equal to all situations, 
whateter their character. 

Thus far it is clear. Hut hotv and ■wherefrom is this supreme 
ciLiality of human character to be derived and docs it admit of 
inculcation? To that jtmg’s anstver, even as admission of ignorance, 
is interesting and revealing. The substance of his conclitsion is 
that the essential fact of personality is something unknotvn and 
unknowable. In any case, he is categorical that none of the known 
let ms ol explanation, heredity, environment or any other, is adequate 
to explain the phenomena of personality. Educationally, then, the 
\alue of his conclusion is just stimulative—we must press on to know 
that mysterious fact ol personality, since it seems to be responsible 
for that supreme (jiialitv of masterliness over the varying vicissitudes 
of life. 

This psychological resumd brings us U] 5 to the best reaches of the 
jn'cseut-day psychological knowledge and research. The upshot ol 
it all is that an honest science of phychology finds none of the 
empirical terras adequate to explain personality and a term of specu¬ 
lative jrhilosophy is otherwi.se itJaclniLssiblc. Psychology, therefore, 
does not know what to do. Admission of ignorance must evidently 
desert e appreciation. 

It is not the intention here to oblige psychology to accept ti 
jjliilosophieal concept of soul and solve the mystery of personality. 
Such a solution can satisfy a prepossession and prejudice, it can affoixl 
no real .satisfaction, as that docs not involve an experience of any 
such reality. The p.sychologicaI procedure of relying upon experience 
is absolutely tlie best and tve shall not revert to constructive meta¬ 
physics for any resolution of a cUlliculty. However, the cxpericticc ol' 
psychological research aticl investigation itself suggests tliat human 
experience is vast svith many realms and dimensions, as it were. The 
psychological research since the beginning of this century abundantly 
bears il out. l.ct us remember the psychology of Wundt, the addition 
that the Kulpc school made to it, and then remember the more recent 
.school of behaviouri.sm. Each creates in the life of human personality 
a complete field for itself and investigates it. P.sycho-analysis adds in 
a (rue sense a new dimension to mind, affording room to many sub¬ 
schools to carry on investigations in that realm. For purposes of 
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illustrating how varied our approaches to expcrieiue can he we may 
also remind ourselves of the characteristic staiidpoini of Beigson. It 
is not for his philosophy that we think of liiin here, but lor the 
jrsythological fact of an experience noticed by him. He had said: “For 
once try to dissociate youi'self from the passing sensations and ideas 
and images ol the stream of your consciousness and identify yoiir- 
sell with the stream itself ; you will then experience motion as 
such.” Now that is a bit of experience capable of vta ilication bs 
satisfying the conditions of it. This experience may be qu.ilitatisel) 
ol very great value. Psycliology, we must jrlead, cannot or shfjuld 
not limit its sphei'e ol experience. All new a]>proaches must invite 
us, since they might help to sohe our present cliflicullies. A jrsycho- 
logy, wide and awake to the v.ist possibilities ol experience, alone ittay 
hope to rise etiual to its great I'csponsibility of investigating and 
satisfactorily explaining human personality. 

The psychological attempts at personality, we Iiave seen, leave 
us trith an enigma, an unknown and an unknowable \ o( existetice. 
But may it not be a limitation of the approacites themselves 
that the real fact of pei-sonality could be indirectly felt but not 
known? The pi-escnt writer definitely feels that the true fact of 
personality'', so inscrutable and resistant to the methods and approaches 
hithertoforc adopted, is directly amenable to another, which is an 
approach of experience to experience, 'which tradition justifies its 
being called the yogic approach. Yoga, it is hardly neccsstiry to say, 
is a system of psychological or ijsycho-physical discipline. It is not 
essentially wedded to any metaphysics. At any rate, it has no lo\e 
for metaphysics as much. It dislikes philosophical constructions, since 
it demands experience of tvhat exists. Further, traditional yoga 
means a sast body of knowledge intolving many distinctive trends and 
tendencies. But the intention here is not to re-state and expound 
any of the historical schools ol yoga, but to jjrcsent an approach, whiclt 
to the best experience and verification of the author, can resolve tlic 
cmigma of persontility, directly reveal the true fact of personality, 
and thereby gi\e a radically new orientation to education and life 
as a ivhole. This apjrroach is an approach of experience to experience 
and is, therefore, essentially p.sychological, yoga itself being to the 
author jjrimarily a branch of applied jisychology concerned with the 
perfectibility of experience and human nature. 

Now let us turn to defining the exact approach we have called 
yogic. It may be stated at the outset that the formulation given here 
arises out of the author's experience of a few years’ occupation tvith 
yoga as practised at the Pondichenry Asram under the guidance and 
help of Hri Aurobindo and the Mother. The yogic approach stands 
fundamentally rooted in the forwarcUookingne.ss or the prospective 
attitude of attention as a mental activity. This approach is, at the 
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firsL iiisiancc, a will for progi'css, improvcmciiL and a better iuturc. 
This will, when it is sullicicntly deep, becomes in the true sense 
‘aspiration’ of )ogic terminology. The yogic student next starts 
cx] 3 loring and becoming conscious of the furniture and equipment of 
Jiis jjLTsonality. He Jiou' seeks to understand tlie different stimuli 
which cyokc clilfcrent kinds ol responses, but fuiidameiually looking 
at the impulses which arc touched and the mode and the manner of 
their action and expiession. 7 ’hus. pS)chologically a hard point of 
discipline arises lor him. Wliilc going about his trork and carrying 
out the necessary actions of daily life he seeks to keep a vigilant inner 
eye upon the impulses, feelings and suggestions of ideas as they play 
up in his con.sciousnc.ss. The cultivation of this attitude is a delicate 
matter, since it is dilferent h'ora the attcntion-proce.ss, which is 
engimscd in the ohjcctivc fact, like the man lost in watching the 
wa\es of G. F. Stout’s illustration (Maiiiml of Psychology): and also 
dilferent from that, tvherc the indhidual oblivious of the external fact 
seeks to determine his own feeling only; as in the .same illustration, 
the tvatclicr ol the rra\cs. when startled by the question, svhat arc 
)ou doing? turn.s itpon him.sclf and says, “I teas watching the waves”. 
The two attitudes exemplified in the illustration are truly objective 
;md subjectite. But the yogic attitude ^vc arc seeking to characterise 
here, is different from both. Its parallel, iiowcvcr, wc .see in the 
p.sychological introsjjcction as employed in the study of perception, 
for example, There the p,sychologist, while ob.serving or continuing 
to obserte an external table, seeks to study the scasations and 
meanings that it etokes in the mincl. The yogic attitude similarly 
iinohcs a constant peepitig eye at the inner happenings, without 
becoming oblivious ol the outer situation. This is, for yoga, grounded 
iit the psychological fact that all the movements of our behaviour 
proceed from certain iinjmlscs of the mind. Those springs of action 
iitive, therefore, to be tvatched if the behaviour has to be controlled 
and guided, 7 ’he main imjnilses and the feelings and suggestions of 
scitsations and ideas tvhich influence them arc for yoga, the primary 
reality, the behaviour is a secondary j>hciu)menon, an expression. 
Here tve can also state a fundamental law of yoga, viz., it is by becoming 
con.scious that our control over ourselves increases, unconsciousness is 
the t’tiusc of our inability. This consciousness must progrc.ssivcly 
extend to liner and finer details in order cfl'ectivoly to possc.ss and 
control a sphere of experience and behaviour. The whole aim of yoga 
could be stated as the tvidcr and wider cxtcitsion of consciousness; 
botvover, as it tvere, in all directions, horizontally, but more than 
that ’t'crtically, both uptvards intt) the higher ranges of conscipusnc.ss as 
also dotviitvarcks into the sub-conscious and the racial unconscious. 

The yogic attitude, tve were .seeking to delineate, is thus neither 
isubjcctivc nor objcctit'c; it is a certain balance of the two in tyhich 
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the agent ahrays kiunv.s hiniscll as the doer ol' an action at the time 
the action proceeds. It takes time to develop this attitude and much 
more time to po.ssc.ss it cfTectively, but tvlicii developed it means that 
the inner consciousne.ss becomes capable ol a dual fund ion, that ol 
obsert’ing a fact and that of ob.scrving this ‘observing’. I’liis is a 
po.s.sibiHty for the human rational consciou.sness and invohes a certain 
inversion in the trend of coasciousness as evolutionally tletermincd. 
Our natural ga/e is out^varcl, ol^jectivc. The environment has 
governed organic evolution. We, therefore, look, to it for stil'ety and 
for danger. But the capacity of .self-consciousnc.ss and its deselopmcnt 
jn'oniiscs to make man his mm master. liccoming conscious of his 
impulses at the source he tan govern and guide them and cctise to be 
at the mercy of the external stimuli. 

As a counter-part to the object-directed natural gaze, )oga docs 
contemplate a state of sell-engros.sed consciousne.ss. It is a conscious¬ 
ness in and for itself, disconnected from the external situation. This 
is the sainadhi of many yogic systems, ]mrstiecl as the ideal. Btit 
Sri Anrobindo regards it only as a means for achieving the right itoisc 
and balance in consciousness as a whole and at all times. In 
meditation, as a yogic exercise, it is usually such self-digrossed 
coasciousness that is progressively sought to be developed. But titis 
state must be carefully distinguished from the states of reverie or 
general moodiness, since they all invoh'c an obliviousness or absent- 
minclcdncss regarding the external situation. In a reverie or a moody 
state as such the person i.s carried along a stream of ideas and Icclings. 
He lacks self-possc.s.scdnc.s.s or .self-direction. In meditation, a jjoisc 
and balance and a .sense of joy constitute the basis. A I'clative stillness 
is also prc.scnl. An impetuous train of ideas or itnages is out of the 
place. A sense of self-possession and self-contained ness is also ordinarily 
present. 

The yogic approach, arising out of a basic will for progress and 
improvement, seeks to develop in coirsciousncss an established caj^acit)' 
for a dual functioning, that of remaining vigilantly conscious of one’s 
motivations of actions as also the situation in which one acts. This 
con.sciousncss of one’s motives must progressively develop to liner and 
finer details of feelings, sentiments, dispositions and attitudes as 
brought into play by the varying situations of life. While thus the 
yogic student grows in his knowledge of himself, he will soon discover 
actions, the motivations of which tire not on the surl’fice of tlie mind 
for him to observe. In many kinds of behaviour of himself as of 
others, he will soon notice that what is proposed or attempted i.s not 
really meant. In seeking for these concealed intentions he will 
progressively discover a whole realm of mental existence, the sub¬ 
conscious, with its own laws of operation. One fact of the sub- 
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{•onscioiis ^\•()rking ivill obtrude upon Iiis oltscivtition tiiore readily, 
' viz., the tendenev ol obstinate and persistent action in deliancc of or 
in spite of a rational guidance. The yogit student in bis search for 
knowledge will naturalls go deeper and deeper in his mental being 
and will also discoAer in eonneetion with the sub-conscious Avorking 
the Aalue of dreams as indications of the presence of impulses 
influencing his thought and conduct, direclly or indirccilA. The 
Ai'gilant sclI-obserA’ation and .self-anal)sis ttill thus cncoinjjass his 
Avholc life, hours of Avork or ol rest and the hours of sleep and dream 
or ol Avaking. 

HoAveA'ci, in connecti(m Avith the yogic attitude ol becoming 
progressiAely conscious of oneself through Aigiliinl self-examination 
atul sell-analysis it is neccs.sary to obscrAC one thing. W'c had .said 
that yogic ellort arises out of a funchimental trill for |>rogress. The 
self-analysis ol the Aogic attitude is a great deal dilfeieni from the 
timilAsis of ]osAcho-analysis. In the latter, analysis is pursued for its 
oAvn .stike, as it Arete, Iti the former, a .sclf-sytithesis, a Avill fot 
jterfection is the constant goad for .self-analysis. 'I'he pre.sent author 
has argued elscAvherc that eveit in p.sycho-aniilysis tlie cure is virtually 
not achicAC’d, as ]3rofc.ssccl. through analysis aiAcl the constiousne.ss of 
the causes of conllict. but iti fact through the incidental strengthening 
of the Avill for mental hetilth, alTovdccl by the relative removal of the 
(liAisions caused by conllict through an access in experience to its 
miture and Avorking. If the Avill for incntal heiillh is the real cause 
of cure even in psycho-analysis then yoga is cvidcmly Aery right in 
recognising- the Avill for perfection a.s the more fundamental urge of 
yogic ell'ort. This urge has, therefore, to be kept alux ; as, po.sitively, 
it is the energy of this urge. Avhicli progressively shtipcs the material 
of personality into a harmonious form. Aspiration, Avhich is the deep, 
ciirtiest and sincere Avill for jjcrfection, is therefore the basic moA^cment 
and the primary latv of yoga. Sri Aurobindo is accordingly ever so 
insistent on asjiiration. ‘.Vspirc inicusely, but Avithonl impatience’. 
‘All sincere aspiration has its elfecl’. There arc any number of such 
sentences in his writings on yoga. The Mother’s emphasis i.s equally 
forceful. While stating hoAV one is to proceed tvith yoga, says she, 
“This is the first thing necessary—tuspiralion for the Divine. The 
next thing you IiaA'c to do is to tend it, to keep it altyays alert and 
atvakc and living.” 

A scientific issue of great importance arises here. Hoav are the 
tAvo tnoAcments, that of ,self-analysis and of a seeking for tlic ideal of 
a synthesised personality to be balanced in an individual’s yogic 
jjursuit? P.sycho-analysis leave.s the .synthe.sis to be entirely an 
unconscious clfcct, the Avorking of Avhich it docs not even take notice 
of. For yoga that synthesis is a conscious jjroccss and emphasised far 
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ribo\e the a(ti\it) of anahsis. Analjsis is. in lad, only a means. 
P.syclio-anah Lical jnaditc lias brought to light ecrtain dangers ol 
aiial).si.s. ()ne conic.s acro.ss case.s Aihcie indii idiials, how.sonuich they 
nia\ be made to relive their pa.sf expcrictice, do tuner get loosened 
Irom their identifications and fixations. 'J’hc whole lact of the matter 
seems to be that a person achieves release ftom his identificatiotis and 
fixations to the extent he is able to relive them in an attitude of 
objectivity or regard them as imjicrsonal facts and in his jitdgmeni 
disown them. This rejection facilitated by the objectivity introduced 
into the .situation by the presence of the psjcho-analyst is perhaps the 
cau.se constituting the negative work that affords the release, the 
jiositive work being the incidental strengthetiing ol the will for health 
as the fixation is loo,sencd. Howevei, this p.sychologieal process of 
rejection or di.s.sociation of onc.sell from an experience and the 
judgment of disowning involved in it is not to be cotilused with the 
suppre.ssivc judgment of cottscience or the super-ego. Rejieated 
reliving of experiences in some cases simply means a further 
strengthening of the fixations. Analysis is, therefore, not an 
unc]ualified method. A pre-existent will lor health alone can .safe¬ 
guard such a chingcr. "^'ciga accorditigly cmphasi.ses very much more 
the a.spiration. This cmphasi.s on aspiration is, however, different frotn 
the toning up of the sujjercilious and supjn'essivc eon.science attcl its 
moral demands. It is virtually a deep aitiludc of love, adoration, 
admiration and seeking for harmony and jtcffcetioti. It essentially 
involves a sense of wholeness. It works in tlic tiatnre of spontaneous 
grotvtli, assiniilatitig materials of all kinds, harmotiioiis tir inhar¬ 
monious, and .shaping them into a picture of an organfsetl wholctic,s.s. 
Conscience, on the other hand, works by commanding atul evoking 
.sen.se of guilt in case of default. The mov'ctuent o! aspiration 
recogni.scs no sin oi guilt or repentance, but only thitigs harnionioits or 
cliscinclant. ivhich tnay he called right or wrong movenu’ttts of our 
nature. And where wrong inovcincnls persist )nga recognises tlie 
need for persistent a.si)iration and there is no more ado about tliem, 
A yogic student may not at all pursue analysis as a deliberate jirneess, 
his hands being oftcti full with what is even otherwise thrown u)) and 
roficctcd in con.seiou.snes.s to be carefully re.shapecl attcl svorkcrl into 
the texture of his growing jtcrsonality. 

I'hc )'ogic ap})roach, which wc have been seeking to charciclcrise, 
now admits of a fuller dclinitioii. Arising out of or slaucling oti (he 
basis of a fundamental will for perfection it seeks to explore and 
understand the workings of one’s nature. It detects motives of action, 
conscious as well as unconscious. An cfl'cctn'c self-observation is 
dev'eloped through the cuUivation of svliaL we have called the dual 
functioning of consciou.snc,ss. Such consciousness proceeds in its work 
of analysis and .synthesis through the conscious exercise of the yogic 
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j)Vocesses oi rejection arid aspiration. Bettreeu the two, hotvcYcr, 
rel)ing \ery much more on the positive, the latter. 

Tlie )ogic student, as lie becomes more and more con.sciotis of tlie 
workings ol hi.s nature, finds that his mind ha.s a Iiabit oL fa.stcning 
upon jjartictilar perceptions and ideas. Tlie so-called morbid fixations 
arc only extreme case.s ol trhat the mind oidinarily docs. It identifies 
itself rvith its experiences and the relative balance that it irosses.scs is 
the best adjustment ol the rhal .slre.sscs and strains due to conrpetithc 
fixations and attachments, ^'oga, which is not .satisfied with a rrorkablc 
economic balance among the .stresses and .strains of mental rvorkings 
and seeks, as it trere, an ab.soltite balance and iruc perspective lor 
each exjrerieuce, proceeds by I'cjecting each iclentificatioir with a sight, 
or touch or taste or even an idea or opinion and peisistcntly aspires 
for a peilectcd balance rvith no tiltings of any kind or degree. And 
Avhen .such idciitificaiions have been grcsitly weakened in the waking 
hours and the indisidual is able to experience things svithout the 
interference of jreisonal likes and dislike.s, as it were, from the micl- 
aii. he has still to jmrsuc tho.se identifications in his dreams. 

"I’lic fixations in regard to a certain t)pe of gratifications trill yet 
icxettl thcnisehes in the dreams and tints oiler lurther opportunities 
lor 1 ejection and aspiration to work on them. The yogic student 
intent on a comialcte iiitcgnitiou of his personality will not permit 
any islund-likc lormalions of individual impulsions to Huger on in 
any pan of it. He thus labours on. day and night, year in and year 
out, in and through his oidinary work and employment, rejecting the 
wrong mot'cnients of his nature and a.spiring for the right ones in 
their jilace. But tliis labour is by no means a painful scll-.sacrificing 
sort of activity. Progressive reali.satiou of harmony carries with it an 
ever tvitlening joy. Rightly ctirricd out the yogic elTort is essentially 
a movement of joy. At the earlier stages, however, tv’hen the 
indisidual is yet too settled in his objective tvay of looking at things 
he does not knotv and understand himsell and the yogic work, there¬ 
fore, appears to Iiim a terrible enigma. Solitude is unbearable to him 
and he tvonclers what others do spending hours by themselves 
a])parcntly doing nothing. The change over from the outward to 
the inner way ol regarding life may take one a long time and that 
lime will involve difficulties. Tlie fault of projection, of attributing 
responsibility of things gone wrong to outward objects or other 
jicnsons, will trouble more than anything else. It is at that stage that 
the patience of an individual is put to a very hard te.st indeed. Alter 
that perhaps the yogic activity becomes intensely joyful and the 
recurrence of old difficulties, which can continue very long, is, no 
doubt, cmharassing, but perhaps not so serious. However, the yogic 
student by that stage should have learnt that self-vigilance must be a 
constant virtue with him. 
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\Vc said abo\c that it is tlie nature of the mind to lastcn upon 
jjarticLilar perceptions and ideas, 't'he meaning of the statement is 
that the liedonic character of our consciousne.ss. the plea.sure-paiii 
aspect, is a necessary concomitant of our experiences. ^Vc, thcrclorc, 
necessarily form likes and dislikes, tvhether treak or strong', as wc go 
along in our stream of consciou.sne.s.s. Such likes and dislikes 
determine our relathe fi.xations. They merely constitute our personal 
prejudices in the cognition ol objects. Yoga feels only too keenly the 
Ihnittition of this consciousne.ss and, aiming at a perfect balance and 
true percejjtion of objects, proceeds by rejecting each fixation and 
aspiring for a stattis of free cognising agent. It is virtually asking for 
the ab.solute. But the fact is that what looks impctssible under the 
limitations of common ideas can before long a)3j:)car Irom the yogic 
ajiproach a delinite possibility. Pcrsetcringly, sincerely and tvliolc- 
heiirtcdly aspiring for release from jxirticular fixations on the one 
hand and for a jierfecied srholeness on the other and discarding 
identification after identification with the bodily self, tlic instinclitc 
and emotive sell and tlic thinking and socio-moral .self, the )C)gic' 
student finds himself progressh ely carried o\er to a new realm of 
experience—a realm ol tvholcness as tin established fact. 'W'hatcver 
be otherwise the characteristics of this experience, it leads more and 
more a new noise and balaitcc to ordinary experience, one clfcct ol 
which is that gniiifications now cea.se to leave a hankering or sticking- 
iie.s,s behind. Nor do un{)]ea,sant experiences leave a\'cr,sion.s tending 
to reassert themselves by a sort of habit. This experience of tvholcncss, 
tvhieh has such :i ii'ansforniing clfect on the ordinary exjtericnccs 
constitutes qualitatively a new experience, virtually not a particular 
one experience, hut an experience w'hich is lyjiical of a netr level and 
plane of experience. A.s this level and pltinc of experience establishes 
it.scH progrc.ssitely more and more, the individual learns to recognise 
hira.sclf e\cr .so clistinclly and fully «.? « rcaVily, awake and joyful, 
inmost to him, and the psycho-plmical apparatus of his life as its 
insirunient. This reality is called by Sri Aurobindo the p.sychic 
centre, the .soul, of our existence. With the individual awakening to 
this inmo.st fact of his personality the cn’ccis of it to his life as a whole 
arc most extraoi'dinaiy. As his experience of it grows, freedom, sclf- 
rcliance, and with them a true self-hood and uniqueness grow in him. 

Here is the true aiistver to the enigma of personality, found 
otiierwise .so baffling. The merit really goes to the nctv approach to 
experience. A.spiration is an ttptvarcl urge, an urge ,for -wholeness and 
perfection. Psycho-analysis, on the other hand, sought to go back and 
back to childhood and the racial unconsciousness. If psyclto-analysis 
did not succeed in finding the principle of unity and wholeness in 
life, it should be no surprise. It relied upon analysis and sought to 
unravel the past vieminidcs of life and show the present in the light 
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of the past. Yoga is sotvecl to peircctil)ility of life and therefore 
clctermiued to discosei the tme basis of unity in peisonality. As 
contrasted with the sub-constiou-., which psycho-analysis added to 
psytholog), yoga adds a new dimension, tvhith ue may call the supei- 
constious, a plane and foiin of consciousness lying above our picsent 
one. As the sub-conscious is the home of the untamed passions and 
is broadly ‘chaotic', as Freud says, the supei-conscious is essentially 
charactciiscd liy a sense of unity and wholeness. Either of them has 
a t\hole methodology and technique of its own which when tollowed 
yields veiifiable icsults. 

The place of a qualified psycho-analyst in the application or 
practice of Psycho-analysis, according to Freud, is indispensable. In 
the practice ol yoga the place of the Ginu-pcrsonality is even moic 
inqjortaiit. Aspiiatioii. the basic upward uigc loi perfection, acquires 
a living foice largely from the concrete example of the Guiu’.s life. 
The .super-conscious, which is abcnc the yogic student at the moment, 
is presented as a concictc icality in the Guru. Thu.s the Guru by his 
example ic-inlorces and strengthens the aspiration of the disciple. 
The Guru, to be a qualified teacher of yoga, must have pierced thiough 
the \arious laycis ol identifications and discovered the true centre-ol 
his personality. .Such a Guiu is capable of helping the disciple by 
a direct soul-action, comparable to the telepathic operation of mental 
life, too. Howes01 that demands a ceitain attitude of receptivity on 
the part of the dcstiplc. The disciple, looking up to the beatific super- 
consciousne.ss ol the Guru, adores, loves aud admiies him. He lovingly 
roveics him. He opens himsell to him. And the Guru is thus able 
to render to him a silent help, an awakened soul seeks to awaken 
another soul lor the luomcm lying .shrouded in layers of identifications. 
And as at different stages of growth special difficulties arise the 
discijile’s aspiration and the Guru’.s inner help and guidance come to 
aid and, given proper patience, tlie difficulties arc tided over. All 
other verbal and intellectual help of the Giuu is additional and is 
perhajjs of a supplementary character. 

Here we ha\c characterised, a third movement of the yogic 
approach. Yoga is a lorward-looking and upward-surging movement 
of human consciousness. It, thercfoie, rejects its moorings of attach¬ 
ments and identifications with the sense-given particular perceptions 
or mental representations ol them in memory, imagination or thought 
with the likings of likes and dislikes for them and aspires for a whole 
wholeness, an cstablisliccl sense of poise and balance in and through 
them and also without them. The rejection is essentially of filtedness, 
these very perceptions and ideas against the background of a perfectly 
jtoised consciousness being othenvise the object of aspiration. 
Rejection is also virtually a process preparatory to reassimilation ol 
experience into a new synthesis. Instead of bifurcating experiences 
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into the opposite pah- of like and dislike they an- sought to Ite possessed 
in a feeling of equal regard and appreciation, each in its tvorthy place 
in a ivliolcness of experience. 

Now a yogic student, as he starts on his venture, assumes such a 
perfect consciousne.ss. He docs not aspire lor a mere principle, a fine 
judgment of thought only. The slate and plane of such consciousness, 
tlien super-conscious to him, is as.sunied by hint to be a fact ol 
existence. His Guru’s consciousne.ss i.s a tangible reprc.seutation and 
more or less reproduction of the same. I’hat ideal consciousne.ss 
po.ssesses the totality of cxpeiiencc in perfect poise and balance, in 
which knotvlcdge, emotion or action attain to their perfected harmony 
and relation. I’he yogic student more and more adores, admires and 
lieai-tily loves the excellences of this Absolute Consciousness, the Divine 
or God, and seeks communion and union with it. That .seeking is 
the way to rise to that plane of consciousness. As the student 
advances, dissotiating himself from identification after identification, 
and starts getting brief contacts with the shining centre of his true 
self-hood, he tangibly liecomcs con.scious of one supreme consciousness 
pervading all. He then starts getting into intercourse and contact 
with that con.sciousncss and his yogic activity acquires a concrete base. 
Ho seeks to touch the same consciou-sness in tlie Guru too. The 
rc.sponsivcness of this consciou.snc 8 s in guidance, iielp and love, now 
concretely experienced, becomes the testimony and proof of the 
reality of the consciousness sought and. llie seeking evidently becomes 
in it.self a living and forceful process. This Higher Ct)n.sci()usnc,ss 
is the postulate of yoga to start with, though there arc yogtis which 
proceed even tvithout it, but later on it becomes a fact of psychological 
experience. 

This essay on ‘The Yogic LStandpoini in Education’ has so far 
done no more than achieve its first step. That' first step, hoAvcver, is 
the whole base and foundation on which the entire super-structure 
of educational theory and practice is to be built up. We heartily 
endorse modern education in recognising personality as pivotal to it, 
ill aiming at the growth of personality as its object and ideal and 
through the various pr(x-cs.ses of teaching to seek to stimulate a 
fulfilment and enrichment of the same. However, the net result of 
the varied jJsychological attempts at uin-avelling personality, laudable 
and laborious indeed, i.s yci in achievement so far mainly negative. 
Such is indeed the state of modern scientific ]isychology on which 
education mainly relics for its practical task of shaping personalities. 
Education know.s from psychology, at any rate, the characteristic- 
marks of per.sonality, viz., freedom, initiative, self-reliance, responsi¬ 
bility etc. These it seeks to cultivate by affording suitable oppor¬ 
tunities. So far so good. But the yogic approach to experience, 
which wc have sought to characterise and delineate, .setting it in 
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c'onipavison wilh sfimc (jllicr psychological approaches, has led us to 
perceive what wc called ihc ps)chic centre, u^hich is the soul of the 
common conccjjtioii, as the true basis of individual’s self-httod and 
] 3 ers()nality. Tliis is the yogic solution of the psychological enigma. 
The psycho-]jh\ sical basis ol mind and body, ins'olving the I'unctions 
ol j)erception, instinct, emotion, inlelledion, tliought and even moral 
coasciousne.ss and feeling, fon.stitutc an instrument. If this is true, 
then the principal thing in tiie cultivation of jtersonality will be to 
actisate the jisschic centre and achiese a .synthesis ol per.sonality 
governed and guided by that centre. That synthesis, yogic experience 
shows, is the completest and fulle.st synthesis of personality as a tvhole. 
Partial s}nthe.ses. tvifh atiy function or member of psycho-physical 
apparatus as the basis, are of course po.s.siblc, but they do not go far. 
iVti athlete achietes a sytithesis of life of his otvn. A .scholar his own. 
iV yogic student, it may be affirmed, achieves the truest .synthcsi.s, 
since he accepts tvhat trulv is the basis ttf his life as the principle of 
his synthesis. /Viid he achieves a true and full personality in the 
measure that f)ne function does not .seek to arrogate to il.self the 
place of the tvhole, but the p.sychic centre or the soul, tvhich is the 
true utiity, seeks to synthesise the entire furniture and equipment of 
personality into a jjicturc of unique wholeness. Under this synthesis 
every Ittnction will iind .should enjoy its proper status ancl place, 
u'ithout any pcrversioti, e.xaggcratiou or diminution. Indeed there 
have beet! yogas, which have simply rejected the body ancl much that 
is mental and emotional. That is, however, not the aim and purpose 
of llie .system of yoga formulated and practised by Sri Aurobindo. To 
him the perfection of per.sf)iiality means the discovery and enjoyment 
of its true centre and under its harmonising guidance the fulne.ss of 
life in each function and member of oiir jtcrsonality. Such a per- 
.sonality, jK).s.sc.s.sing tvithiu itself a complete .synthesis, will be equal to 
all life and its varied vici.s.situdcs. It will be in the true scn.se (he 
great personality ol Jung’s conception, and there is surely now no 
enigmatic pciplexity as to its natiu'c and character. Next arisc,s for 
us the practical ([ucstion of education. How is such a harmonised 
personality to be culli\atcd? Plato had conceited the whole life of 
the stale as an cducationtil .system and the tvisc men tvcrc to be the 
rulers of .such a slate. But how to ensure a regular supply of wise 
men was the question that haffied him. ll is, indeed, a question that 
lias not found a .satisfactory au.stvcr as yet. But surely it may not be 
insoluble or may not remain in.soluble for all times. 

Ik) this practical question of yogic education we turn in our 
next section. 
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'I’fii'. Intkcrai. Educa'iion 

Our previous slucly lias prepared us lo view luiiuan personaliiy 
as esseinially a psyehic eeiilre, soul or spiril, su|)poriino- an oi;i>,inis;uiou 
of material body, life-impulses, the instincts and emotions, and mind. 
All this, hoAvever. constiuues a loose son ol orf>anis;uion, since the 
jdiysical body, the life-urse and ineinory. imagination atul thought, 
each coiistiLutcs a relative system of its own. Kurther, svithin each 
one of them there are lesser unities U'orking self-assertisely or 
cgoistically, tvithout a sense of bannony u'ith the rest of t)u: iier- 
soiKiIity. We saiv that yogic experience leveals the whole of this loose 
SOIL ol bod)-life-niind organisation, as depending somehow on the 
psychic centre or the soul. 'I lie rea.son of the adirmation is that uhen 
by the yogic teclmuiue the student discosers bis true sell-hood and 
begins to live there more and more, the disere])aiu ies and mutual 
<livcrg'cnecs of the empirical personality tend to disappear. 'I'hen one 
also feels tliai centre as tlu* true principle of activity : and body, life 
and mind as tvorking on delegated aiitboriiy. A hannoni.sed per¬ 
sonality, in which the true centre lias come to its oivn and the 
disagreeing' members and parts of members have been brought into 
the scheme of a wider .synthesis is thus tlie aim and the object of 
integral education. It is a growth of the pensonitUty as a wlioh* that 
is aimed at rather than the embelllslnnent or enridimetu of any part 
of personality as such, body or inicllcct or emotions, 'l lu; wliolcness 
or ilie harmony of ilie tvhole, Jind not any exclusive cnltiv.’iiioii of a 
faculty can be the objective.,* This is really the iileal of the .spiritual 
personality that yogic education seeks to follow. The tvholc reference 
imist, therefore, be constantly jire-sent, however small the )iarticiilar 
details attended to at a lime may be. A whole per.s()iuiUty aiming at 
a wholeness of experience tvill require to jicrccive each part in relatiott 
to the whole. Each4nipul.se imi.st be fell in relation to oilier impulses 
as each olijeci mu.st be percciveil in relation to other objects and 
jjossibly against the setting of wider and deeper spheres of existence 
and reality. 

■ Educational critics sometimes object, saying, bow are we to knotv 
whether a particular thing in a pcnsmialily is harmonious or in¬ 
harmonious. As a rough sort of .standard, ilie harmony ideal as 
involving simultaneously the growth of the jihysiciil, the iitlellecimvl 
and the moral a.spect.s may tvork .sjilisfactoril)'. Tin's is, hotvever, 
considering personality from the outside in terms of tangililo effects, 
But personality must always be considered in itself and from within, 
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iudc-pencU'ni ol tlic cllects it may produce. So considered, Iiarnumy 
means a freedom Ironi inner confUcl anil contradiction and the 
s'iolcnce of one part over another. IVcsitively, harmonious grotvth 
would mean the realisation in each indisidtial of his otvn phiii and 
scheme of uniqucne.ss. Sijontancity trorking in an individual in an 
c\cr increasing mea.surc is to determine tvhat is harmonious to it. No 
cxtcrntil plan of iunmony can really be imposed. Perfection of 
spontaneity would mean ijerfcrtion ol j>crsnnality and the jicrfcction 
of freedom and other qualities. Applied to a class, this principle tvill 
ensure that the ptijiils, though they no doubt jirogressivcly li\c and 
tvork under a plan of life, and teaching based upon the general facts of 
grotrlh and its stages, do never have to u'ork under a plan too rigid, 
or an atmosphere too coercive. There is all the re.spcct for an inclivi- 
dtial’s per.sonalily, as thougii the whole atmosphere trcicomed, in fact 
encouraged expressions of .spontaneous indhidualily from the pupils. 
.Such genuine .spoiiianeity. arising out of a deeper impulse of per¬ 
sonality shall, of course. h;i\e to be distinguished from an ordinary 
pti.ssing tvaytvard impulse. Keen and constant olwervation will enable) 
a teaclicr to rccogiii.se the one from the other and tvhilc he tvill show 
till the respect for the former, in the case of the latter he tvill .seek to 
hel)) the pujrils to iccognise the true character of the impulse and 
reject it. But the rejection may not be easily po,ssiblc. He trill hat e to 
permit .some .satisfaction of the impulse luid allow them to know it 
from the consec|ncncc,s. But in extreme cases he may prevent and 
prohibit the .satisfaction of the impulse and help his pupils later on, 
when (hey ate in a psychological mood for it, to sec (he rca,snn.s of 
his behaviour. 

'I’o start tviih, the child is largely impulshc. Fie identifies himself 
tvith the rising impulse and liardly knows that he acts so often in 
contradictory trays. Each time an impulse arises and the child 
identifies himself trith it, tre wiinc.s.s a .sclf-asscrtivc, egoistic, .sclf- 
socking type of action. Gradually, however, as thinking develops, he 
becomes capable of listening to persuasion and he begias to .see the 
contradictions of his demands. A relative kind of unity .starts to 
develop in his character. However, this character is an organisation 
of the .sentiments lakiitg shape in the child’s life. Tltcsc sentiments 
arc feelings of love or hiiLe for idcaLs of fair play, justice, truth, goocl- 
ncs.s etc. as for individual objects or persons. These feelings regulate 
in a good measure the behaviour of the egoistic impulses. Bui they 
do not by themselves make a harmonious whole. We develop contvii- 
dictory sentiments. Patriot ism-exists by tbc side of fear lor personal 
life and property. It i.s in relation to this situation of tbc grosvth of 
character that McDougall affirms that a whole and a wholesome 
personality would harmonise its various .sentiments under a master 
.sentiment, .say, of love for truth. Here McDougall docs evidently 
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Nisualisc tlic j)()ssil)ilii\ ot a complete lianiioiiisation and so far the 
j)s\(hologital position is educationally fine and hopclul. Still, if one 
eriticallv e\aniines the nature of the process of the grotvth ot charactet 
and AfcDougall’s otvn delineation ol the nature ol sentiment, one comes 
fate to face trith .some disconcerting huts. Fiist. that cliaracter grows 
mu of opposed and opposing sets ot sell-seeking instinctive tendencies 
h\ developing opposed :ind opposing sentiments. These sentiments 
mas. however, he sought to he organised under one ma.ster sentiment. 
.\ow’ it a sentiment is carefulh examined the \arious impulses and 
instincts, which enter into its organisation, df) persist to posscsss their 
self-seekingness. Tnder patriotism, e.g.. I now feel angry when some- 
hod) reviles m\ cotmtiv. now proud and sell-assei ti\e w'hen she is 
honoured and praised and so on. \arioush under \ar\ing situations. 
The anger and the self-assertion that I feed occur in subordination to 
the intensts of the countiv and thev an', therelorc, different from the 
pure and simple anger and self-assertion of the child and the .savage. 
Hotvc\er. when they arise thc\ \et ha\e a seK-scekingness in them to 
the extent that at the lime that they arise rival considerations arc lost 
sight of and the individual feels airric'd h) them, though he is able 
to recognise this fact lull) onl) when the emotion is past. This shotvs 
that the organisation of sentiment docs not really harmoni.se the 
instincts, it simply brings them into a relatixe mutual adjuslmcut. If 
that is the ease w'ith the sentiments, the master sentiment does no 
more than achieve a rclatitc ticljastmcnt among the various sentiments 
of a personality. 'I’hai is, however, a great step in the direction ol 
the icical harmonious |)crsouaUt). But it is yet far .short of the .spiritual 
ideal of a eonijiletely harmonised personality. Yoga aims at an cfTcctive 
fran.sformation in which the egoism and ,self-scekingncss of the 
ineliticlual impulses is .sujiplautecl In an established sense of unity in 
the entire realm of personalit). Such unity is possible, yogic 
experience bears out, only when the indi\idual discoters the true 
master principle of his personalit), the soul. The mental terms, on 
the mental plane, by theni.sehes can achifisc a relative adjustment. 
Unity in pcr.sonaliiy is achievable only by rising to the plane of the 
spirit, the true unitary principle of our life. It is a most remarkable 
fact of )o,gic experience that as an individual progresses a most 
nuuvcllous .spontaneity fills his life more and more, reconciling the 
contradictions of the mental plane into surjirising harmoniousness. 

Such is the .spiritual ideal of yogic education. A transformed 
jjcrsonality, free from all blind individual self-seekings, enlightened 
and harmonised in every part. 

How are children to be helped to grotv into the picture of such 
a life? That is, after the definition of the aim, the more practical 
task of the teachers and parents. 

The spiritual ideal of a completely harmonised personality is, 
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on the one hand, suggested In the iinpeiiettions ol our present 
existence and. on the otlier. inspired b\ the faith regarding the realits 
of a ])t‘ilect ijersonalits, .iscertained as definite knowledge b) achanced 
\f)gic cxjjcrienre. The absolute consciousness of that personality 
(onn)rehcnding and unilsing all expciience is the highest height ol 
consciousness and experience, rvhirh the yogir student aspires alter. 
Thar consciousness, we ha\e said, yogic experience alter a stage Itcgins 
to concietel) leel and find responsise in an intimate manner. IT is 
consciousness is the postulate of yoga. To start with, it is an 
assumption, but it becomes a j)svchological experience at a later stage. 
1 his consciousness is the true teacher or Guru ol yoga. The human 
Guru is his I'epresentatisc and in the measure that he realises in 
himself that Higher Consciousue.ss, the Divine or God ol common 
belief, does he lulfil his representatisc character. Sri Aurobinclo's 
o^rn u’ords in this connection are highly enlightening and inspiring. 
.Savs he, “I’he Teacher of the intc'gral yoga Av’ill follow as far as he may 
the method of the Teacher t\ithin. He will lead the disciple through 
the nature ol the disciple. I'caching, example, influence—these are 
three instiuments of the Giiiu. But the tvise Teacher will not seek 
to impose himself or his opinions on the passise acceptance ol the 
receptive mind : . .. He will ghe a method as an aid, as an uiilisablc 
device, not as an imperalhc loimula or a fixed routine ;.,. His whole 
business is to atvtiken the divine light and set the divine force tvorking 
of which he hiinseU is only a means and an aid ... He is a man 
helping his brothers or, better still, a child leading children.’’ 

It is commonjdacc to characterise education as a bipolar process; 
the educator and the educated, the teacher and the pupil, being its ttvo 
])<)lcs. Education becomes an interjjlay between them. The yogde 
education is not exactly bipolar, since here three factors are at play. 
'S'oga is essentially a forward-looking and an ideal-seeking vietv and 
mode of life. The ideal, hotvever. is not an intellectual principle, but 
a concrete con.sciousne.ss, embodying perfect knowledge, emotion and 
will. Evidently this ideal must loom large in the yogic .scheme of 
education. And Avith lhi.s ideal tvill stand the human personalities, 
possessing it in realisation, as the human embodiments and repre- 
sentatiscs of that ideal. This is the one pole, the teacher pole of the 
yogic education. The other pole is the pupil-pole. The ordinary 
class-teacher is virtually the instrumentation betsv'een the nvo. He 
learns on one hand and teaches on the other hand. He is a learner- 
teacher, a pujiil-leacher. And as he grotvs in his own personality and 
advances in the direction of spiritual self-hood does he become a 
teacher and a ‘Master’ in the true sense of the terra. 

With the characterisation of the basic terras of yogic education 
and their relationship Ave have broadly given the atmosphere in Avhich 
the children under yogic education liaA’e to be helped to gTOAV up. 
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This atniospiicrc must be evidently (illed Avilh a true love, 
admiration, re\ereiuc and aspiration ior the Di\iao and His human 
manifestations and representatives. Here an inijrovtant and a diflicult 
jn'attical position arises for )ogic education. No doubt, an ideal, a 
iiigli ideal, has the poAver of releasing in an individual energies Avhich 
othci'Arisc can hardly be tapped. 'I’he youth must groAV up, helped 
and goaded b} great ideals. But the difliculty of the matter is the 
proper balance betAveen the demands of the idealism and the 
necessities of the realism ol the present situation. An over-stressing of 
the ideal easily leads to Avishful thinking and acting. A treacherous 
Inpocrisy Avill then naturally creep into lile. ''J’hat is a great danger. 
Yoga is, in a Ava), prcjtarcd against it by its rejection of the .sense of 
guilt or the sin-consciousne.ss as a means for fuiahcring grinv’th of 
j)er.snnality. Next, Us emphasis on utter sincerity and frankness as 
ilic piimar) condition of tlic yogic groAvth is a .safeguard. And then 
its attitude regarding failures and mistakes is a virtual security. Wc 
sincerely recognise and oavu our failures and mistakes, reject them for 
the future and oAermorc inten.sely and sincerely aspire for correct 
attitudes' and IjchaA iour in tho.se respects. 

Evidently the teacher's re.sponsibility is heavy in integral yogic 
education, since tliesc cjualities are not to be taught and preached, but 
presented in life Ha'ccI. But from the yogic point o£ vicAV the.se 
responsibilities constitute the teacher’s opportunities. Through them 
he groAvs himself. Each contact of life, yogically speaking, since yoga 
extends over the aa'IvoIc life, is an occasion and opportunity for the 
growth of the iraie consciou.sne.s.s, provided that the contact is taken 
in the right Avay. 

The teacher’s outlook in integral cdttcalion Avill be a characteristic 
one and, since his example Avill visibly determine the character of the 
atmosphere, the importance of his attitude is obvious. It goes Avithout 
.saying that he must be a seeker after perfection and the spiritual 
fulfilment of personality. In other Avords, he must be a progressive 
a.spiring personality himself and the greater the measure of his OAvn 
advancement the greater Avill be the measure of his effectiviiy as a 
teacher. He Avill thus automatically demonstrate in his life the A'arious 
qualities of character avc considered before—sincerity, truthfulness, 
frankness, and others. As a personality of some degree of integration 
he Avill haA'e appreciated the basic truth of personality that the 
experience, the inner consciousness and its attitudes and motivations, 
constitute the priraaiy fact, the behaviour and actions and their effects 
are secondary and derivative. Realising and appreciating this fact, he 
Avill, Avhile dealing Avith children, as he does in considering himself, 
alAvays aim at the inner motives and inclinations for understanding 
and guiding bchaA'iour. This gaze and outlook firmly established in 
him. he Avill feel in himself cA'er less the tendency to coerce and force 
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the children’s beh;ivioin, as he will be able, b) the same fact, to guide 
his own growth more smoothly and elfectivcly. 

'I'he same attitude, wlten piattLsed lor some length ol time, will 
bring the teatlier to a most interesting realisation—namel), that the 
true causes ol actions, proceeding Irom us, lie within us, in our own 
attitudes and intentions. And that where actions proceed in pari 
from us, then in part do their causes lie in us. He svill thus, out ol 
the truth of this lealisation. more naturally turn to look for the causes 
of actions and lor possibilities of changing them within himself and 
will not undci the common mental attitude of projection ascribe res¬ 
ponsibility of lailuie or defect to other persons or external objects. 

'I'hc new attitude well acquired means a great ipiritual advaiilage 
to ihc individual and iiuirlcntall) imests him wilh great value as a 
teacher of yogic cducalinn. He tvill breathe (he spirit of sincerity, 
honest) and simplicity. He will be a mnsing figure repudiating 
hypocrisy, since through htiig self-obscr\ation he must have learned to 
.see himself stiaight and aright and .similarly sec others straight and 
aright. He svill, therefore, understand himself correctly and that will 
prejsare him tvcll to understand children and their impulses under the 
changing sicissitudes of their gi owing life. 

A good practical knowledge of child-nature is obviously a necessary 
part of a teacher’s qualification. A teacher, who is a yogic student 
himself, is, through his self-observation, greatly prepared to under¬ 
stand and interpret the motives of other children or adults. However, 
the grown-ups often look upon children’s behaviour from adult 
standards, their own childhood and youth they having left behind a 
little too much, seldom caring to look upon it once again. A direct 
study of child’s nature and youth’s ambitions i.s, therefore, necessary. 
But for that a systematic book-sudy of Phychology is not indispensable. 
What is more important is a love for child-nature and a dispassionate 
desire to see and understand the mind and behaviour of children as 
they really are. 

The most central fact of the teacher’s outlook, however, is the 
unebbing consciousness of the ideal of Perfection, of the Divine. That 
is the central thought of the integration of his own personality. And 
that is the central theme of the yogic life and yogic education. The 
teacher, or a yogic student seeks ever, through each of his thoughts 
and actions, through waking and sleeping, to offer himself to the 
Divine, to be united with Him. He rejects those thoughts and actions 
as bits of his egoistic personality, which he wishes to surrender, in the 
whole as in each part, to the Divine, to be transformed and reshaped 
by that Consciousness after Its image of perfection. 

Here there are two or three fundamental yogic ideas, which need 
clarification. The individuality, which we seek to develop ordinarily, 

so iss 
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is that ol' the egoistic personality, of relative adjustment of the 
numerous self-seeking propensities of our animal nature. This indivi¬ 
duality the yngic seeks to supplant by a truly harmonised spiritual 
individuality. For achieving that, the human individual adores, 
love,s, admires, offers and .surrenders himself to the Divine. Thus, 
surrendering or offering out of love becomes the cardinal movement of 
yoga. The responsiveness of the Divine to this movement is a coming 
down of It into the human consciousness, wdiich, as a result, expe¬ 
riences an ascension and the net effect for man is the transformation 
of his nature. This, of course, proceeds slowly and by steps. 

But here is no suppression of individuality, rather a fulfilment of 
il. A heightening of the individuality of the ego-personality is 
LinaccejMablc to yogic education, as that is not the fullest height to 
which the Iniman individual can rise. 

The yogic education and its entire atmosphere will accordingly 
breathe the spirit of love, offering, reverence and surrender. 
SuiTender, if understood as external submission to the teacher, guru or 
God, will, no doubt, produce a sort of suppressed and tame personality. 
But if surrender is taken in its right meaning of the heart’s seeking 
and love for truth and perfection, then surely surrender will prove 
the main lever of transformation. 

There is no sufi&cient reverence of truth for its own sake in our 
educational life today. Culture generally is guided by other values. 
If there were present in our educational nurseries a clear recognition 
and an honest practice of a deep reverence for truth, our character 
Avould show a different picture: instead of rejoicing in novelty or 
originality we would find our greatest pleasure in the di.scovcry and 
enjoyment of truth. Our so-called independent thought is really a 
separative movement for creating .self-importance. The individualities 
of yogic education, on the other hand, out of the constant devotion 
they should hear to Truth, tvill be more and more fashioned after the 
image of its great ideal. 

Growing up in the atmosphere of yogic education, children will 
naturally develop a joy in self-giving. This will, in fact, be the test 
of their growing in the spiritual direction. The ordinary egoistic 
personality finds and seeks pleasure in the satisfaction of its .self- 
seeking impulses. The food-seeking impulse seeks satisfaction in 
getting something nice to eat. If one denies it to oneself, not, 
however, out of satisfaction of pride or any other impulse, but out of 
love for another,—a love not of the self-seeking type but disinterested 
i.e.j for its own sake—then one performs in a measure a spiritual act. 
Such acts progressively performed, evermore disinterestedly, lead to 
the emergence and the growth of the spiritual personality. 

Ordinary religious education easily develops hypocrisy in life. 
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That is also the j^reatest danger in yogic lite and education. A formal 
overinsistence on the ideal, tvith the dogmatism that develop so 
easily with it, breeds hypocritical behaviour. This tendency has 
always to be guarded against and the only proper safeguards to it are 
sincere aspiration, as a living example in the educational atmosphere, 
and a freedom and toleration, arising out of an understanding and 
appreciation of the numerous difficulties of human nature shared 
variously b> us all. The general mutual understanding based upon 
an appreciation of the individual differences of each, the strong points 
and the weak ones, will safeguard that nobody may feel socially coerced 
and try to hide his faults. That each must take his own time and 
proceed in his own way to develop and realise his own kind of unique¬ 
ness is a fact of differential psy^ology. This, however, holds good 
within the framework of the general common truths of human nature. 
An understanding and appreciation of the above gives to the members 
of a social group a spirit of toleration that is not indifference. Such a 
spirit accompanied by living examples of sincere aspiring individuals 
is the best safeguard against the growth of false and hypocritical 
behaviour. 

Let us here recapitulate the progre.s.s of our thought. The aim 
ot integral education is a harmonious spiritual personality. The 
process of this education involves the usual bipolarity with the 
qualification that the omnipresent All-Consciousness, the last source 
and reservoir of knowledge and power, is the true Teacher. The 
human teacher is the instrumentation between the Divine and the 
pupil. The Divine as the true teacher will appear a superfluous 
remnant of medieval religious education to the modern reader. This 
is really not so. The existence of such a Universal Consciousness is 
a fact on which all yogic and general spiritual experiences agree. It 
today gets an unexpected upport from modern science, inasmuch as 
energy and consciousness are supposed to be the more probable 
ultimate reality rather than matter as apprehended by the senses. In 
yogic education love of truth is no mere love for an abstract principle, 
but love, adoration and admiration for a concrete fact of conscious¬ 
ness. The human teacher in yogic education will know his own 
humble position and indeed consider himself only a little advanced 
fellow-pupil. 

In humility and in a spirit of sincere seeking for truth, out of a 
conscious and constantly operative good-will, the teacher attempts to 
help his pupils. This work, being his life’s offering to the Divine 
Master, is the whole joy of his life. The teacher thus realises his own 
increasing perfection through his work. He sees a complete identity 
of his own good and that of his pupils and looks upon the self-seeking 
blind impulses of his own personality as the real source of danger 
to his fulfilment. He is, therefore, constantly on guard against per- 
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niitting any immixture in aspiration lor the realisation o£ the Divine, 
in liiinseli and his pupils. 

The atmosphere of a yogic-education institution will be filled 
with the sense of the divine perfect Master, the tiuc fountain-head of 
all knowledge and power. The whole atmosphere will be permeated 
through and through by this sense and feeling of the ultimate goal 
and ideal. The teachers will seek to represent this ideal, sincerely 
and honestly, in the measure of their aspiration and experience of it 
and not falsify their life as well as those of the pupils by indulging in 
dogmatic professions about it. For the pupils diis ideal will be, to 
start with, only a verified experience of the greatest Masters, but they 
will look forward to realising it for themselves. Hmrever, neither .a 
belief in the existence of the Divine nor any other belief as such will 
be considered sufficient for the pupils, advanced or otherwise, much 
less for the teachers. Aspiration and a positive seeking for truth and 
a toleration for other people’s points of view would be the necessary 
c{Ualification for fitting into the atmosphere of .such an institution. 
By the side of this centralised emphasis on the ideal, we have found 
it necessary to affirm a keen appreciation of the realistic situation of 
human nature in general, and of the facts of individual ditfereuces ol 
each, teacher or pupil. It must be understood that each individual 
has a nature of his own, which he needs to develop through .special 
contacts of life and experiences into a unique perfect personality. 
Such understanding will be a safeguard against the development of 
pretentioas living and profession so easy to develop in an idealistic 
atmosphere. 

Growing up in such an atmosphere under the guidance of such 
teachers, how will children tend to shape themselves? That is now 
the question to consider. We have already observed that they would 
increasingly develop in themselves the joy of self-giving or that oi 
seeing and appreciating the good of others and the common good. 
They will also imbibe from their atmosphere a reverence for Truth, 
the Highest, the Divine. That wiE be the central sentiment tending 
to govern and integrate their experiences. The example of the 
teachers and the atmosphere as a whole should also encourage (hem 
in a behaviour of honesty, frankness and sincerity. Absence of fear 
in the atmosphere should make them courageous and enterprising. 

Their progressive appreciation of the common good should 
inculcate In them the true relation of the individual to society. With 
spirituality stands associated the idea of individual salvation. For 
Sri Aurobindo, however, the individual is intimately woven with the 
society, so that the former progresses more and more as the latter, 
as a whole, advances; and as the society goes forward, yet higher 
opportunities become open to the indiviiJual. In the integral yoga 
the individual “has no( only to conquer the forces of egoistic disorder 
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and falsehood in himself, but to conquer them as reprcseniatives ol 
the same forces in the world."' 

The objectite towards which the whole society moves, tiie next 
higher stage in evolution, is that of super-mind. The supra- 
mental stage is a di.stinct spiritual consciou.sne.ss knowing truth 
ilirectly, as different from the pre.sent human rational consciousness, 
seeking to know truth through piecemeal collection of data, doubt, 
error and s erification. I'o Sri Aurobindo the world is a progressively 
unfolding manifestation of the Divine. Matter, life and mind are 
the stages of evolution already realised. The process of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion reaching its height in man moves forward to yet higher stages 
and that movement is common and general. Evidently an individual 
jicrfcction cannot be a pursuable goal. Children growing up in the 
atmosphere and under the impact of teachers, appreciating sucli a 
view, will tend to feel more and more the co-operative character of 
their life’s adventure and undertaking. A progressive cultivation of 
.self-giving and the surrender attitude will aflord them increasing 
identification with ‘the wliole’ of the Divine. 

Children under yogic education will also develop a iiutre intimate 
iiiulerstauding of the inner workings of humtin nature. They will 
seek to know the tuie causes of other people’s behaviour as ol their 
own and thus come to appreciate the impulses and the motives which 
goad them to actions. By learning to know these, they will also learn 
to manage them better. A sense of reality and the whole is also a 
necessary incident of their education. Their entire scheme of life, in 
fact, seeks to present to them each perception, thought and object 
against the back-ground of a total reality. This sense of the whole 
reality as also of human nature will naturally crystallise in each pupil 
in his own way as his experience grows. 

There are a number of otlier fine qualities which children under 
this education will tend to develop. In their appreciation of motives 
of actions they will more or less learn to distinguish between a more 
superficial or a passing motive or impulse and a deeper motive, more 
lasting and widely determining for life. This appreciation is likely 
to encourage in them a tendency to go deeper and deeper within 
themselves. This tendency to go ever more inwards piercing, as it 
were, the outer sheaths of identifications with things, bodily, mental, 
moral and social, is a specific spiritual movement of con.sciou.sness, 
since it leads ultimately to the discovery of the psychic centre. As 
this sense of inwardness deepens an appreciation of inner joy indepen¬ 
dent of the stimulations of the .sense is likely to appear. That will 
mean more equality and freedom from the tossings of the emotions. 
Thus will a spirit of abiding joyfulness tend to settle down in them. 
The spirit of display is the opposite quality in which an individual 
* Tlie Synthesis of Yoga, Arya, Vol. I, p. 437. 
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U\es more on the siiriace, the impulse to shoiv off itself being a 
.superlkial niovenicnt oi tlie ordinary consciousness. Evidently the 
more an individual is able to dissociate himself from this impulse 
the more he is able to enjoy a deeper and an inner status in his 
consciousness. 

The growth of these finer qualities, which constitute the real 
preparation for emergence into divine nature, will require the 
growing individualities to learn to wield more and more two relatively 
simple, but fundamental, processes of yogic practice. They are 
aspiration and rejection. The children, living in a suitable atmos- 
jjhere, Avill learn with relative ease, through the experiences of daily 
life, hoAV wrong movements of nature are to be rejected or dissociated 
li’om and how the right ones are to be acquired and deepened through 
aspiration. These processes constitute the yogic means of acquiring 
a new habit and that of getting rid of a bad one. But in order that 
this may be efi,'ective one has to keep out contrary suggestions, which 
constitute a \ery serious handicap. They virtually lead one into the 
opposite tamp, howsoever innocently or even attractively clothed they 
may be. Anxious thoughts are usually of this nature. A thought 
like, ‘Lest my friend should come to grief,’ or, ‘Lest I should fall ill’ 
is an illustration in point. Such thoughts will need rejection and 
instead of them an aspiration, involving a real positive movement of 
will, to the effect that ‘all will be well with my friend’, or that ‘I shall 
continue hale and hearty’ will be instituted. 

Reverence, love, acloration and admiration for the ideal, the 
Divine and His human representatives and the teachers involve a 
third important piocess of yogic practice, that of opening oneself up 
to truth and perfection. 

Learning to wield these yogic processes more and more, the 
growing individual will go on building up right valuations for the 
various goods of life. He should learn to take up correct attitudes 
towards health, disease, social connections, wealth, work, rest and 
the like. 

The various subjects and the practical skill, tvhich the children 
learn, will constitute virtually the material for the exercise and culti- 
cation of the basic qualities of chai-acter above considered. 

Thus children under yogic education studying and learning to 
do things with their hands rvill grow into the shape of progressive 
personalities; hank, honest and sincere. Sri Aurobindo once wrote, 
“The children should be helped to grow up into straightforward, 
frank, upright, and honourable human beings ready to develop into 
divine nature.” That gives at once the character of the growtli as also 
the shape they ivill take. The divine nature is the form of the 
spiritual personality in contrast tvith ordinary human nature possess¬ 
ing animal propensities egoistic in organisation. 
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But at a stage the children may, in fact, he helped to d<*vel()p a 
Jicalthy egoistic personality with a marked lose for truth, regard for 
the other’s point of s iew and a sense for genet al good. Self-distinction 
will be a principal Icature in this grosvth. Risalrv will naturally 
enter into it. 'I'he growtli of an indi\idualise<l tharacter out of 
manifold and dhergcni instinctive tendencies evidently tieeds the 
employntent of self-distittction and contparisoti with others. These 
are central principles ol an egoistic personality. To etnploy them 
would mean to cultivate the ego deliberately. But general evolu¬ 
tion rose to a self-conscious cgn-hood in man from the animal atid that 
was a very great advance, though man now can exceed it and rise 
to a spiritual personality, directly seeing its good in commoti good. 
Similarly, the child in the evolution of his individual life rises at first 
from an animal state of instincts and impulses to an cgo-peivmalitv 
and from there can he grow into a spiritual personality. Howcvci 
this last coirsunimation can come about more easily if while helping 
the ego to take shape the spiritual ideal is kept in vievv', so that even 
the ego is so liarnionictusly built up within itself and with others in 
society, that it can later easily emerge into the perfect harmony of a 
spiritual personality. This i.s exactly the meaning of educating 
children to be ‘ready to develop into divine nature’. The ego is thus 
not an unqualified evil as literature on yoga and spiritual life generally 
presents it to be. It is in il.self an advance, a great advance, in 
relation to a certain evolutionary stage. However, it has its own 
limitations and therefore it must be exceeded and transcended. 
Sri Aurobindo’s ringing words, ‘Ego was the helper. Ego is the bar’ 
come .so aptly to our mind in this connection. 

The parents’ and the guardians’ co-operation with the teacher and 
the .school is always needed. Otherwise widely disparate standards 
of life and conduct conic to be presented and even forced on the 
child and the result is confusion and disiutegiation for the personality. 
In this kind of yogic education, where an integral pci'sonality and an 
integral view in general are contemplated such co-operation is 
obviously all the moi'e important. At the first instance, the school 
must through the persons of the teachers, piesent a harmonious picture, 
—a picture in which the individual differences are felt and seen as 
complementary enrichments of human nature, all tending towards 
the realisation of the rich ideal of perfect personality. Further, the 
school in the organisation of its teaching and life should also reinforce 
and strengthen the same effect. To complete the liarmoniousness of 
the picture the parents must then recognise it as their duty to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the ideology and the scheme of life under which 
the children are growing in the school. They .should thus be able 
to avoid conflicts, which create unnecessary difficulties in the growth 
of the child. The child grows more favourably if in the beginning 
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lie lives under lelaiivcly unilorm standards ol conduct. Parents not 
infrequently give up their faults when they keenly enough feel that 
their children arc likely to imitate them. Thus children become the 
tause of much improvemcni in the life of their parents. Integral 
education will make much greater claims upon the parents’ will to 
change themselves. However, this will all be for their own good too. 
There is one thing they must particularly learn to appreciate more 
and more. That is to recognise their proper relation to children. To 
the yogic tvay of life belongs the realisation that the Divine is the 
integral realit)’ and that all belongs to It. Man under the guidance 
of his ordinary egoistic consciousness appropriates things to him¬ 
self and enters into competitive relationship with others. The 
sjtirilual view is total and integral. Under it a thing belongs to me 
not in an exclusive sense, but is with me or under my charge for and 
on behalf of the Divine to whom it really belongs. I'his sense we 
need to develop, as parents, regarding children to<i. The children 
belong to the Divine, but are at the moment under my charge for 
being properly looked after. I must not treat and embellish them 
jjhysically or menially for personal display and aggrandisement; and 
more than that, must not foist on them my own unrealised ambitions. 
I should, on the contraiy, help them dispassionately, to the best of 
my capacity with proper interest and diligence to grotv up possibly 
in the line of the best of their own potentialities. In the school or 
the home this growth of the child .should possibly be a movement ol 
joy. The spirit of joy and not of ascetic discipline should fill the 
atmosphere of education. This constitutes a major trend of integral 
education. “One grows into the likeness of what one hjvcs", is a 
beautiful aphoristic word of the Mother. 

The general psychological experience bears out that interest leads 
and guides our activity. It is also true that activity in a particular 
direction leads to the cultivation of interest in that direction. 
However, such cultivation is much quicker and more effective if the 
individual works with an anticipation ol joy rather than when he 
persistently suffers from pain and keeps complaining about it. Some¬ 
times artificial goads of prizes and punishments are put up. They 
may serve for a tvhile. But the essential truth to recognise is that, 
where children read a subject or learn an activity for the love of it, 
they do it best, quickest and effectively. But that is not the whole of 
the matter ; such learning also stands them in greater serviceability 
for the future. The influence of motive on the learning has been a 
subject of much psychological investigation. The lesson of this 
investigation is that a learned material is largely serviceable to you 
for the purpose that stood for your intention and motive in learning 
it. The motive qualifies the subject learnt. Things learnt for an 
examination tend quickly to fade away after the examination. Where 
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joy for the thing is the stimulus learning is of tiic best kind. This 
does nor mean that other goads nia\ nf)t be used at a time, but that, 
if and tvlieii used, tiiey sliould be earliest rejtlaced b)- the projier 
motive. 

The sogir experience confirms and extends tltis principle a great 
deal. Our pleastues and stitisfactions present various qualitie.s among 
themsehes. The) can be arranged in a scale, pleasures arising out ot 
the satisfaction ol the boclilv appetites of eating, drinking etc., at the 
one end and sell-contained inner delight of the soul at the other, 
lietween them will come the jety of intellectual and moral life. The 
child has a natural appreciation ot the pleasures that arise out of the 
exercise and satisfaction ol the various animal propensities. These 
propensitic.s, to start tvith, operate too much self-as.sertivel) and the 
child, under praise and blame, learns to restrain and reguhitc them. 
The training is often painful, but it need not he so. By the con- 
.secjuences of his actions the child's sense of enjoyment can in itseli 
be made to guide him. He ma) progressiscly be helped to appreciate 
that the good is al.so the beautiful. The tight is also joy-gi\ing. The 
child need not, therefore, necessarily.—in tact must not,—^letirn to 
Use for truth out of .Spartan virtue. Scaling the ladder of pleasures 
and joys he tvill surely reach the same height and trithout the avoidable 
liardship. As the child becomes capable of the joys of the mind and 
takes delight in exercising his memory and imagination and thinking 
he has already taken a step towards inwardness and got nearer to the 
status of self-contained delight of the soul. A sense of this inner joy 
as an ideal the child might po.s.sess from an earlier stoge. though a 
proper experience of it 'will come to him only at its own time. 

The tvhole education can be a fine movement of joy. The child 
proceeds from joy to joy ; and wliat might appear to another a dilficull 
discipline will virtually be to him a pleasant venture in a netv sphere 
of experience. Pain will then become an incident of a tvrong move¬ 
ment, very much beyond Herbert Spencer’s meaning of maladjustment 
tvith the environment, .since the ideal of harmony is more compre¬ 
hensive here. Pain should thus evoke an aspiration to make good a 
point of di.sharmoiiy and there should be no unnecc.s.sary fretting, 
fuming and gvieving about it. 

Discipline evidently will receive a new orientation in yogic 
education in the light of the above. Obstinate insistence of impulses 
for an exclusive satisfaction is a general character of egoistic per- 
.sonality and there is bound to be ever and again difficulty on account 
of such impulses. Management of these impulses is the real ta.sk of 
culture and yoga, whether in the individual or the group. The 
yogic-education teacher will know that equality of his own mind in 
the face of such a difficulty is itself a very great contribution to 
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remo\al ol ihe difliculty, since his anger, by exciting fear, may suppress 
the impulse creating the difficulty, but it can never help the child to 
reject the impulse and thu.s free himself from it. He tvill, therefore, at 
the first instance, try to do the best. That is, in perfect equality, tvilh 
goodwill and a.spiration awake in him, show to the child tvhere the 
right of the matter lies. Next to that, in an ordinary case where the 
child is not much in a listening mood, allow him to learn from his otvn 
experience. The teacher, however, may later on consider the matter 
retrospectitely and help him to come to his otvn judgment. In extreme 
cases of obstinate behaviour a prohibition, some sort of deprivation 
or even punishment may be resorted to. However, at the earliest 
opportunity the child must be helped to see and appreciate tlic i'ea.sons 
ol that treatment. 

Such may be broadly the lorm that discipline might take in this 
education. 

This essa), as an attempt at an outline of an educational .system, 
is bound to stretch out to some length. So far we have given the aim, 
the nature of the process of yogic education, the re.sponsibilities of the 
teacher, tlie parents’ co-operation, the general tendencies of character 
the pupil should develop, the whole eclucation as a movement of joy, 
and discipline. 

We must now turn to consider the more concrete problems of the 
subjects of study, handwork, examinations, play and the like. 

I'hc formal instruction aiming at a cultivation of the senses, the 
intellect, the emotions and the will can by no means be neglected in 
integral education, though it will not be allowed to become the whole 
matter of education. The general premises of this education are 
themsehes the .safeguards against that. Here the ivhole concept of 
education arises out of an integral riew of personality and reality. An 
omnipresent Reality comprehends all life and existence. That is the 
ideal and the objecti\e. All particular objects derive their ultimate 
meanings and salidity in the .setting and relation of this omnipresent 
Reality. The human personality, which is a relative adjustment of 
.self-seeking propensities is also to giow into the scheme of perfect 
harmony in ordei- to di,scoter its proper place in total reality. Yogic 
experience bears out that an individual follotving a definite course of 
detclopment comes at a stage to discoter his true .self-hood in a 
principle of hi.s life, which is inmost to him. is different from body 
and mind, and is in nature highly conscious and essentially joyful. 
This .self-hood when discotered and fully realised tvorks out, more 
and more, a general hai monisation of the life’s energies. Thus conics 
into being a harmonised spiritual personality, the ideal of yogic 
education. This ideal i.s virtually social, in the sense that a society 
of such personalities is the ultimate objective. The yogic education 
docs not tvaiii to lotver the ideal in order to be able to achieve it more 
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casih. ft, on the other hand, knows lulls well the magnitude of the 
task, has atcordingh tounted the cost and is picpaicd to patientU 
A\ork and wait. 

The concepts oi ihe ’whole’ and ’harninn)' are eMclentlv tlic 
most determining Icatines ol the Integial education All special 
leaching and learning must, iheicloie he m the naiuie ol supplying 
details, that ol filling out of a wholeness ol a scheme, thidoubtecll) 
the scheme is no rigid ssstem. It docs itsell giow as hlling in proceeds. 
Rut the giowth and the natuic is in the nature ol a ‘whole’, \ague and 
amorphous, hccomitig move and moie integrated as it gets more and 
moic diffcicntiated and indiiidualisecl in parts. 

A psschological illustiation showing the nature ol the growth of 
expciicnce w’ill be found sen helplul. An older ps^chologs had 
aftirmed that a child staits with disciete sensations, svhicli he then 
progress!\ els goes on adding up, as it W’cre, and thus did his complcv 
jjcrception ol objects and situations arise. Today it is a truism of 
psscliolog) that a child starts with a sague ‘whole’ sent of a perception. 
This, as experience achancc's, under tJic dual working ol siibjcctisc 
interest and objcctise intensits of stimuli, gets more and moic 
differentiated. Alongside difTcrentiation proceeds assimilation, wdiich 
m<ikes luither diflercntiations possible. Thus does the original sagiic 
whole of perception get progressively em idled and dcs clops into a 
complex integrated whole. 

This psychological experience is a guide to all sound educational 
practice today. To yogic, integral education it becomes its more 
determining trend. The ‘svholcncss’ idea is central to this scheme ot 
education and it svill, therefore, emphasise that the school in itscH 
presents the picture of rich harmony, not uniformity, and then the 
home must be an extension of the school. Thus the school and home 
should present one .scheme of life, ss'herc the child will has’c all the 
help of the atmosphere in shaping his impulsive nature into a self- 
co-ordinating and sclf-intcgi’ating w'holc of a wholesome personality. 
The s'arious subjects of his study should be pursued ivith the svidcst 
conclalions, so that tiicy are virtually presented to the child and felt 
by him as one unified field of knosviedge. The mutual relationship 
of the .subjects should as often as po.ssible be emphasised so as to show 
their essential and intimate unity. The handsvork and play and the 
general social life mitst be also clearly recognised as belonging to the 
same unified scheme of life. Such should be the character of the basic 
scheme of this education. 

This standpoint requires the pursuit of a particular trend and 
spirit svhich svill make a difference in the relatis’^e valuations of the 
.subjects and more than that in the mode of their treatment in daily 
lessons. Modern science, srhich so largely determines the spirit of 
our life and culture today, has grosvn out of an analytical method. 
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Anahsi.s is tlic gmiL n'ord of our life. TliaL iiu'ohes a great cnijiJiasis 
on the inicrcsi and delight in dissecting, breaking-u]3 and reducing a 
tiling to its parts. Integral yogic cductiiion ivould very much more 
emphasise the perception and the enjoyment of the thing as a ivhole. 
Aiud)sis will yet be there, but as a means to .seeking more fully the 
reality of the reconstructed whole. It Ls not too much to say that we 
ordinarily miss the ss'holc in the jiarts. (^ur specialisation has led us 
■SO far into the details as to lo.se touch u’ith the whole to which 
the details belong. A .synthetic whole first, analysis next and a 
ress nthesised whole again, ivith the correct perception never lost that 
a irhole has parts and the parts belong to a ivholc. Such is the clear 
guidance of integral education. Howes'er, there are stages and periods 
in a chilcr.s groivth ivhen the joy of seeing the jiarts becomes particular!) 
keen. A child irhile learning to know the objects of his einironmeni 
irants to knotv' the parts of the objects. And then an adolescent takes 
a sjjccial delight in logical analysis, The.se natural interests must be 
gisen full play, but then their achievements should be proper!) 
integrated soon afterwards. 

Es'idently .subjects like painting and music tv'ill have a .special 
value for this education, since they tend to intensify the ‘wholeness' 
or integral perception. A picture is eminently a .synthetic whole and 
the artist is trained to look at things and \’icws as a whole. In music 
the sense of a whole rhythm is the main thing. The cullixation ol a 
sense for rhythm and harmony is evidently of great value for an 
education aiming at a perception of the universal rh\thm tmd 
harmony. 

Literature and poetr) present another kind of harmon), a 
harmony of .sound and sense. These the pupils svill learn to apjjrcciate 
more and more. 

Arithmetic is virtually a grand ssstem of rclalions among 
numhers, though this is seldom the jjoint of view in teaching it. The 
numbers arc taken ordinarily too separately and addition, sulitraction. 
multiplication and division arc all the wa)s of their mutual relation¬ 
ship, But the Pythagoreans of ancient Greece may tvell veraincl us 
that numbers represent the celestial harmonies most adequately. 

Hi.stoi'y is a record of the progress of the life of humanit)'. An 
integral standpoint of mankind as a whole, aiming at a relative 
appreciation of the grotvth of the spirit of man as such through the 
numerous actic'itics and changing adventures of cultural life, tvould 
be the more legitimate svay of treating histor)’. An understanding of 
causal connections among the events of history is not enough. 

Modern geography is rightly the study of man’s environment; 
not merely of physical nature, its conditions and changes. The 
erapha.sis on man is characteristic of modern geography. 

Physical sciences, which embody the spirit of analysis in the 
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Iiighcst clcgrt’c, will nml a good rcadapiation l(H our cchualion. 
N’aturc is oiio organised fieltl ot exisicncc. Xow each bit ol tietail as it 
is distoscred and studied shrjuld be souglii to be put into its‘propel 
place in Nature as sue li. Tluis nill the pupil’s kium ledge ol Nature 
progressiseh grot\ thiough ohscrsaiion ol lacts and bs tonsideiing 
them in the setting ol Natine as a whole. 

In this s\stem ol education, aiming at a lull inicgration ol 
])ersonalit\ and a total \iew ol icalits. it appears to the author that 
there would be and should be present a lelatise bias lor lile as a ivholc. 
f'oi' stimulating an understanding, cter getting deeper and luller. of 
human nature as such and a sense of total cxi.sience, That means that 
when the capacits lor thought and reflection appears a conscious studs 
ol p.sychology and philosophs should prose a helpltil aid to Inlegia! 
education. Hosseser, it ssill be nccessars to esohe for the puipo.se a 
graded course of a iisuliologs of Integial persontdits, ;ind one in 
philosophs staring and explaining problems of life and existence, 
progre.ssisels Irom the simple and concTete to the tomplex and the 
more abstract. A seeking and lose for truth, kept alise. tsill he a 
safeguard against getting lo.st into the scrbal formtili.sms of the one or 
the other. In philosophy this danger can jxirticiilarly be great. 

All pin suit of studs svhatcscr the subject, .should be a progress 
from commousen.se to knossdedge. In fact, a pupil starting and 
folloss'ing up hi.story. gcographs’, phvsics, chemistry, botany or ans 
other .subject may Icel that he is mostly systematising, fttrmulatiiig and 
elaboraLing svhat he already knew’. All knowledge is sirtually a 
systematisation and elaboration of commonscnsc. I'hc (ici.s.s-rooni 
lesson .should he ahs’ass a direct continuation of the outside experience 
of esersday life. It should draw' upon that experience and finally 
enrich the same. The experience of the pupils is the concrete reality 
svhich must eser remain in the mind of the teacher. If the teacher has 
trained himself to feel :md bear in mind the inner experience of his 
jjiipils, as it is today and the shape «»£ it that has to be gradualKy 
esohed, he tvill nes'cr lose touch w’ith it and become academic and 
book-possessed or dogmatic in his treatment of the subject. 

Hanchvork is too much conceived as a kind of adjunct to tciiching, 
W'hich is considered to be the proper re.spon.sibiliiy of the school. 
This gis'cs the manual w’ork at the least a status of inferiority. In 
integral education, w’hich aims at a groirth of total personality and a 
harmonisation of life’s energies as a whole, the cultivation of the body 
must occupy a \cry imjjortant place. The idea of transformed per¬ 
sonality involves a transformation of the body. That is a .supreme 
idea of Sri Aurobiiido's yoga, which, hotvever, cannot be explained 
here. The cultivation of the body through handtvork involves 
working for the Divine, for love, disinterestedly. Such work is worship 
itself and is educative for the whole personality, the emotions and will 
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as for tlic bod)’. In fact .sonic n'ork i.N neccsssary .since ivc are an 
embodied cxisLcnce, and po.s.sc.s.s a natural bia.s for the bod)'. Therefore 
liody i.T a nece.ssar)’ and a sers iccable means for the education of the 
total personalil). 

However, ivork to base such an cilect need.s to be done with 
proper attention and in the right .spirit. An education, aiming at 
pcriection througli tlie progressive extension of consciousness and 
diminution of unconsciousness, must emphasise attention to details. 
That is the tvay an individual learns to master and tvicld actisilics 
ctTectivcly. 

Examinations and their proper lunction is a .subject that cannot 
be entirely passed b). Our cducatitnt in India is today much 
examinalion-centred. The effects of it are many. The students tend 
to read for a relativel) short jteriocl before the examination and resort 
to rote-tvork. Besides, the motivation in learning is to pa.s.s the 
examination and no more. Integral education, which seeks growtii 
of personality, tvtll attempt to make the daily work by itself effective 
through proper interest. That secured, examinations will sirtually 
become superfluous. 7’he year’s s\Titten tvork as such will then 
become the evidence of the student’s progress. 

Examintitions also intensify anxiety, though they do make some 
t\’ork tvho tvould othcnvisc perhaps not do anything. Rivah) ma) 
further come in, to complicate the attitudes. Anxiety is a disinicgnu- 
ing force in personality and also causes disintegration in socict). Our 
propel aim should can be to encourage each student to do his best in a 
situation, to look forward to a perfect performance as such, and not 
to doing better or worse than another. .Vnd with having done his 
best a student should progressively learn to be satisfied. He must not 
unnecessarily look right and left for comparison. He should rather 
compare his present with his own immediate past and consider the 
ideal he is approaching. 

Switzerland is a country with a fine educational .system. Not 
having to maintain armies she .spends liberally on education. And 
it was so interesting to the prc.scnt writer to obsci’vc the schools having 
no examination except the school terminal and that conducted by the 
teacher him.sclf in the presence of the in.spector. And then no prizes 
given to stimulate rivalr). The day-to-day work and the teacher’s 
impression based upon the [leinonal contact was the right basis for 
a.sse.s.sing a pupil’s progre.ss. 

Our modern education is also too intellectual. The cultivation 
of intellect is considered the real job of education and the intellectual 
output the test of it. Integral education would lay much greater 
emphasis on the growth of will and emotions which are relatively 
more intimate facts of personality. An integral growth needs a hand- 
in-hand growth, of knowledge, emotions and will. Such growth is. 
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however, more easily facilitated where children arc able to rccche a 
true spiritual contact, tvhich succeeds in atrakening the psychic centre 
directly. Such an awakening has an educational benefit of an 
inestimable \alue. But such contact is not easy to have and. therefore, 
a greater emjjhasis on the empirical groAvth of emotion and tvill must 
be resorted to. That should be necessary even otherwise. 

The method f)l teaching is usually a much discussed subject in 
educational literature. Certain general psychological principles 
relating to the subject are mote or le.ss universally agreed to. The 
presentation of the concrete, r.g., should precede that of the abstract, 
and of the simple that of the complex, and so on. But there have 
been educationists, who have evolved elaborate stages and steps that 
a lesson should consist of. In more recent times the freedom of the 
teacher in handling his material is much favoured. 

We will, indeed, incline towards more freedom for the teacher. 
In integral education the teacher has the high status of a personality 
and, therefore, an external limitation goes against the spirit of the 
whole thing. Each ie.ssou must virtually be a creative activity shared 
by the pupils with the teacher. The teacher can achiev'e it by living 
concretely in the psychological situation he finds on reaching the class 
and shaping his material accordingly. The character of the p.sycho- 
logical situation will be determined not only by the mood of the class 
at the moment, though the mood is a factor to reckon with but more 
ihtm that by the stage in the grovvah of the subject and that of the 
interest of the class concerned. Any original interest evinced by any 
one pupil which makes a powerful appeal to the class is also a valuable 
psychological factor. However, the teacher will hav'c to distinguish 
between a genuine interest and a frivf)lou.s passing fancy pul forward 
more for diversion and evasion. 

We have in this essay sought to treat the varied problems and 
aspects of education from a particular point of v iew. The worth and 
the value oC this point of view, we have tried to consider rather at 
length; other problems a little cursorily;. To all that we must 
append a qualification. The yogic or spiritual or integral view of 
life must never deteriorate into any rigid notions and formulae about 
human nature and reality or truth. Both are vast and are permeated 
thi'ough and through by uniqueness. We must always look forward 
to fresh discov’eries. 
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^Vhen I ^va.s asked tliis year for ihe fourth time in .succc.ssion to 
contribute an article to tlie Sri Auroljindo Mandir Annual, I 
tva,s at first at a lo.s.s to find a .suitable subject for this task. But then 
1 felt that the same considerations which mo\ed me (o choo.se 
Sri Aurobindo and Bergson as the subject of my article for the first 
Annual, .should also guide me in the choice of m)' subject for this 
year's Annual also. I chose Sri Aurobindo and Bergson chiefly on 
the ground tliat here we had two highh dynamic thinkers, one in the 
East and one in the W^est. tvho showed very clearly in their approach 
to the same philosophical problems the characteristic differences trhich 
separate the Indian from the Western standpoint. A comparative 
studs of Sri Aurobindo and Bergson brought out \ery clearly the 
fundamental difference between the Indian and the 'Western view ol 
intuition. An equally characteristic difference we notice in the Indian 
and the W'^estern conception of \alue. A comparatise study, therefore, 
of the philosophies ol Sri Aurobindo and Nikolai Hartmann is of 
great interest, a.s herein we see the cliavacteristic difference of the 
Indian and the Western approach to the philo.sophv of values. This 
]}hilosophy is steadily growing in importance in the '^Vest and bids 
fair to l)c the main tyjje of philosojdiical thinking there. A comparison, 
therefore, of Sri Aurobindo's philo.sophy tvith the most progressive 
form of this type of W^estern thought is highly desirable. This is my 
apology for choosing this subject for my article in this year’s Annual. 
My task tvill be somewhat similar to that of Dickens in his A Tale of 
Two Cities, for I .shall hate to give a picture of ttvo standpoints, one 
Indian, represented by .Sri Aiu'obindo, and the other Western, 
represented by Hartmann, with this difference that I .shall have to 
bring these pictures more clo.sely into relation with each other than 
Dickens did his pictures of the ttvo cities. 

Nikolai Hartmann has inherited ihe Platonic tradition of the 
Theory of Values. 

To start with Nikolai Hartmann. He has inherited the best and 
the most ancient 'Western tradition, the Platonic tradition of the 
philosophy of values. Not all philosophy of values is Platonic. But 
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the Platonic tradition is still the most pou’erful one in this philosophy. 
Munsterlicrg, Rickert, Stern, 'W'^indelband, Royce, Husserl, to mention 
only a lew of the leading exponents of this philosophy to-day, are all 
more or less true to the Platonic tradition. But the man who has done 
the greatest sets ice to this tradition and brought it the greatest honour 
and distinction is Nikolai Hartniaim tdio. in his epoch-making three- 
\olumed woik on Ethics, has re-established it on somewhat newer 
foundations. 

What, hon’ctcr, is this Platonic tradition? What are its leading 
ideas? To my mind, they are mainly two. The first is tliat s'alues 
represent a world of their otvn, a world of ideas, as Plato called it, or 
a world of ideals, as we would call it, detached from the world in 
which tv'e li\c, though imparting to it all dignity and tvorth. The 
other is that these ideals arc many, not one, which are independent 
of one another and co-ordinate in rank, so that they form a plural 
tvorld of independent units. 

To these ttvo main ideas of this tradition, Plato himself added 
one more, namely, the Idea of Good, a picture of which he gave us 
in his Republic. The third idea really runs counter to the second, 
for it proposes to do that which tire second refuses to do, namely, 
unite all the ideas under one common highest idea, viz., the Idea of 
Good. If I tvere to tvrite an account of Plato’s theory of ideas, I would 
certainly give this third idea a verj- important place, perhaps even 
put it at the head of the other two ideas. But I want to speak of the 
Platonic tradition of the philosophy of values, as it has been handed 
down in history, and there, unfortunately, it has not had much 
influence. Jotvett sa)s, “It is remarkable that although Plato .speaks 
of the idea of good as the first principle of truth and being, it is 
notvhere mentioned in his writings except in this passage (of the 
Republic). Nor did it retain any hold upon the minds of his disciples 
in a later generation” {The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by Jowett, 
Third Edition, revised, ^'^ol. Ill, p. xcviii). As he indicates, Plato 
himself is to blame for this, for he did not mention it except in some 
passages of the Republic^ and he certainly did not succeed in uniting 
it organically with the rest of his s)'stem, with the result that it is an 
isolated peak in his philosophy. 

This is really a tragedy, for it has deprived this great conception 
of the influence which it would otherwise have had upon the 
development of the philosophy of values. Its influence has been felt 
in other directions. For instance, it ha.s profoundly influenced Hegel 
and the neo-Hegelian philosophy of the nineteenth and the twentieth 


‘ Wliile I say this, I must admit that ideas similar to it occur elsewhere in 
riato’s writings, for example, in the remarkable passage in the Sympo.thim, where 
Socrates narrates a talk he had wiUi the wise woman Diotima, in the conrse of 
which the latter gave-him an idea of Beauty which resembles very much the idea 
of Good. 

o-t i6q 
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century. But this philosophy is mainly ontological and not axio¬ 
logical. It has taken out of Plato’s philosophy his Idea of Good, 
rejecting the other parts tvhich are not consistent with it. Axiological 
philosophy, on the other hand, based upon Plato’s theory of ideas, has 
mostly bye-passed the Idea of Good, and has therefore been pluralistic. 
I\’here, as in Rliinsterbcrg and Ricfcert, a monistic philosophy of values 
has been reared upon Platonic foundations, we find that on the top 
a Hegelian ontological dome has been put stealthily,^ as no axiological 
dome could be found t\'hich would fit the lower part of the building. 

The Platonic tradition, therefore, of the philosophy of values is 
pluralistic. There is, firstly, the dualism of value and reality, and 
secondly, there is the pluralism of values. This tradition Hartmann, 
in common tvith others, has inherited, and on this inheritance as 
foundation he has reared a very fine philosophical structure. 

The main features of this structure are, firstly, the helplessness of 
values in the matter of their realization,’ secondly, his conception of 
the status of man, and thirdly, his dualism of values and disvalues. 
With each of these features I shall presently deal. But before I do so, 
I must turn to the other side of my task and give a picture of our 
ancient Indian tradition of the philosophy of values. 

The ancient Indian tradition of the Philosophy of Values. 

That tradition is monistic and not pluralistic. Its foundations 
are laid in that famous passage of the Brhadaranyakopanishad which 
may be regarded as the source of the Indian philosophy of values, as 
it expresses, partly by means of explicit language and partly by means 
of imagery, for its thought is sometimes too deep for tvords, the 
essential ideas of that philosophy. I give belotv a translation of it.'* 

“There are, assutedly, two forms of Brahman: the formed and 
the formless, the mortal and the immortal, the limited (sthita) and 
the unlimited (yat), the actual (sat) and the yon (tyat). 

"This is the formed (Brahman)—whatever is different from the 
wind and the atmosphere. This is mortal, this is limited, this is 
actual. The essence of this formed, mortal, limited, actual (Brahman) 


’ See my nrticles on The Problem of Value (“Review of Philosophy and 
Religion”, Vol. 1, No. 2 and Vol. 11, No. 1 (1930-31), where I liave shown this 
verji clearly. 

’ Whenever T shall speak of Hartniann'.s theory of values in this article I shall 
invariably refer to his theory of moral values, for it is here that the ilistuictive 
features of his theory are most evident. 

* I have given R. E. Hume's translation as we find it at p. 97 of his Thirteen 
Principal Upaniihads with a few changes here and there. For instance, the words 
‘stliitam’ and ‘yat’, which he has translated as 'stationary’ and 'moving', respec¬ 
tively, I have translated as ’limited’ and ‘mdimited’. Hume’s translation retains 
no doubt the etymological meanings of the.se words, but it suffers from the defect 
that it make.s milrta the higher and ambrta the lower category, which is opposed 
to the general purport of the whole passage. I have therefore accepted Safikara’s 
interpretation of slhitam as ‘paricchumam’, that is, 'limited’, and yal as 
'aparicchinnam’, that is, ‘unlimited’. 
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is \c)nder (sun) ivhich gi\cs (orth heat, for that is the essence of the 
actual. 

“Notv the loinilcss (Brahman) is the wind and the atmosphere. 
'J’hi.s is immortal, this is unlimited, this is the ton. The essence of 
this unlormed, immortal, unlimited, yonder (Brahman) is (he Person 
in that sun-disc, lor he is the essence of the yon.” Thus with reference 
to the ditinilics. 

Notv, with rcfeiencc to the sell; — 

“Just that is the formed (Brahman) which is cliflcient from breath 
(pi ana) and from tlie space tvhich is within the self (atman). This is 
mortal, this is limited, this i.s actual. The essence of this formed, 
moital, limited, actual (Brahman) is the e)e, tor it is the essence of 
the actual. 

“Now the formless (Biahman) is the breath and the .space tvhich 
is tvithin the sell. This is immortal, this is unlimited, this is the yon. 
The essence of this unformed, immortal, unlimited, \onder (Brahman) 
is this Person who is in the right eye, for he is the essence (rasa) of 
the yonder. 

“The form oJ this Person is like a saffron-coloured robe, like white 
wool, like the (purple) Indragopa beetle, like a flame of fire, like the 
(wiiite) lotus-flotver. like a sudden flash of lightning. Verily, like a 
sudden lightning-flash is the glory of him who knotvs this. 

"Hence, now, there is the teaching, ‘Not this, not this’ (neti, neti) 
for there is nothing higher than this, that he is thus. Now the 
designation for him is ‘the Real of the leaP. Verily, breathing 
creatures arc the real. He is their Real.” (Br. Up. 2. 3.) 

This passage, as tve see, begins by distinguishing ttvo aspects of 
Brahman—the formed and the formless, the mortal (martya) and the 
immortal (amrta), the limited (sthita) and the unlimited (yat). It then 
goes on declaring the Real as the rasa, that is, the value or essence of 
botli. It is the essence both of the formed and the formless, of the 
mortal and the immortal, of the limited and the unlimited. It is also 
called ‘not this, not this’, thereby showing that it is different from 
everything that is existent. Reality as Value must transcend all 
existents. It cannot therefore be identified tvith either the formed 
or the formless, the mortal or the immortal, the limited or the 
unlimited. But although it transcends both the.se contradictory 
categories, it is yet the rasa or value of both. This aspect of Reality 
as Value is further emphasized in the concluding portion of this 
pa.ssage, whei'e it is called ‘the Real of the real’ (satyasya satyam). The 
negative characterization of reality as ‘neti, netV is thereby shown to 
have for its purpose the positive characterization of it as ‘the Real 
of the real’. 

The expression satyasya satyam, ‘the Real of the real’ points to a 
second order or dimension of reality. If the existential aspect of 
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reality is called the first order or dimension of it, then its value-aspect 
must be declared its second order or dimension. The passage of the 
Brhadaranyakopanisiiad brings out clearly the existence of this second 
dimension of reality. In Kena 1.2 also, we find a similar indication 
of a dimension of reality over and above that of existence. Here the 
Ultimate Reality is described as ‘the ear of the car’, ‘the mind of the 
mind’’, ‘the speech of speech’, ‘tlic breath of breath’, thereby clcavl) 
indicating the presence of a second layer of reality underneath the 
first. 

This emphasis on the different dimensions of reality, one of tvhich 
is called existence, another value, is one of the main teachings of the 
Upanishads. This became crystallized in the later Upanishads in the 
form of the conception of Saccidanaiida. The expression Saeddananda 
is no doubt found only in the later Upanishads, but an expression ^'ery 
similar to it is found in Br. Up. 3. 9. 28,'where Brahman is called 
vijUanam ananclam brahma. So also in Taitt. 2. 1. it is called 
satyam jnanam anantam. 

The conception of the Ultimate Reality as Saccidananda is a 
wonderful triumph of philosophical speculation. It points out more 
clearly than anything else can do it, that existence, consciousness and 
value are not to be treated as mutually exclusive, but arc to be looked 
upon as different components of the composite structure of Reality. It 
is the greatest gift of India to philoisophy, and tvhile it emphasizes the 
nature of Reality as Value, it does not fall into the hopeless dualism 
which unfortunately has marred the history of the philosophy of values 
in the West. The sheet-anchor of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy also is 
the conception of Saccidananda. But before AVe deal with it avc have 
to I'eturn to Nikolai Hartmann’s philosophy. 

The Degradation of the Conception of Value in Hartmann’s Philosophy 
through its association with Dualism. 

I have already pointed out the essential dualism in the Platonic 
tradition of the philosophy of values. Nowhere perhaps do tve realize 
this more dearly than in tlie philosophy of Hartmann tvho is perliaps 
the most brilliant exponent of this tradition to-day. 

Hartmann’s philosophy of A’alues is frankly dualistic. He makes 
no attempt to hide this fact; it appears clearly on every page of his 
great work on ethics. He seems, in fact, to revel in dualism. There 
is the dualism of value and reality and there is further the pluralism 
of values. But in addition, there is a third dualism, the dualism of 
value and disvalue, tvhich is also equally fundamental for him. 

First, as regards the dualism of value and reality, (his dualism is 
a characteristic feature of Hartmann’s theory of moral values. These 
values live, as it Avere, in a, cloudland, completely detached from the 
world of reality. So complete, in fact, is their isolation that they 
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cannot Ining thcmscUcs into c<mtact with reality except through an 
external agency. This external agency is man. 

This gives man a uni<[uc posiiion. He is the sole intermediary 
benveen the world of values and the world of rcalil}’. It is he and he 
alone who has the pfjwer to rcali/c the values. II he chooses not to 
rcali/e them, they liavc no chance ol being realized. This invests him 
vvirli a kind of semi-divinilv. Although he has not got the power to 
create the values, it rests with liim entirely whether they will emerge 
in the world ol rcalitv. He has therefore the power cither to make 
or mar the world. In this precisely lies his freedom. Hartmann 
waxes eloquent on this; “He (the human agent) is not only a 
mirroring surface, something existing for himself in the real world 
and picturing the world's formations: he moulds, transforms and 
Ijiiilds up; he is a world-creator in little. "What he forms and builds 
up does not emanate from him himself, it is not his creation ; it is 
something he has overlicard from another world, to which he is 
responsively sensitive. But what he senses has no compulsion over 
him. It is only a gof)d entrusted to him, the metaphysical import o£ 
which he feels as a claim laid upon him.”'’ 

In spite of all this eloquence, however, he has not been able to 
do justice, as we shall presently see, either to the values or to man. 

Harlmann's Theory of Values reduces them to a condition of 
Utter Impotence. 

Hartmann’s theory ol values, which has for its keynote their 
ontological helplessness and utter dependence upon human agency, is 
not at all flattering either to the values or to man. Not to the values, 
for to refuse to give them the power to realize themselves is to reduce 
them to a position of absolute impotence. Of what avail is their 
axiological supei'iority i£ it makes them absolutely dependent upon 
the will of man for their realization? It is absurd to suggest tliat 
this view invests them with gi’eat authority. Is it a sign of great 
authority to remain absolutely at the mercy of man for the chance of 
getting a footing in the world? Moreover, if histoi 7 has taught us 
anything, it is that authority, divested of power, is a sham. If 
Hartmann is not in a position to give the values anything better than 
this mockery of authority, the .sooner he gives up the pretence of 
making value the ultimate principle of his philosophy, the better. A 
true philosophy of values must give them not only authority but also 
power. Hartmann is only deceiving himself if he thinks he has placed 
axiology above ontology. He has not; in spite of his pretensions to 
the contrary, ontolog)' still holds the palm in his philosophy. 


‘Ethics, Vol. I, pp. 200-61. 
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Sri Aitrobimlo’s pnsilion here compared willi that of Hartmann. 

This constitutes one o£ the main weaknesses of Hartmann’s 
philosophy. For this, however, his bad legacy is mainly to blame— 
the dualism of value and reality with which (he Platonic tradition of 
the philosophy of sallies is infested. 

In striking contrast to this inane view of salues ivhich makes 
them the very picture of helplessness, we have Sri Aurobindo’s 
conception of them ivhich makes them really the ultimate meta¬ 
physical principles. Instead of treating them as dependent upon the 
human ivill for their realization, he gives them the power to realize 
themseh'cs whenever they choose to do so. It rests ivith them entirely 
hoiv and when they ivill realize themselves. There is no external 
agency upon ivhich they are dependent for their realization. 

Further—and as a consequence of this fundamental difference in 
the conception of values—the realization ol lalues means something 
essentially different from ivhat it does in Hartmann's philosophy. It 
does not mean ivith Sri Aurobindo, as it does with Hartmann, the 
coming into existence of that which previously did not exist. It is 
not his position--and here he is true to the traditional Indian stand¬ 
point as we hai e already explained—that values are not real in them- 
.sclves and have to become real. His position, on the contraiy, is that 
values are real, real in themselves and eternally. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, it is wrong to speak of the realization of values. There is 
no harm, of course, in using the term, ivhich has passed into 
philosophical currency in the West, provided we krrow exactly what 
it means, just as there is no harm in speaking of the sun rising or 
setting, though both these expressions arc scientifically incorrect. It 
is ivell lor us to remember, however, that this term in its literal sen.se 
is ivrong. What happens when we speak of the realization of values is 
that values dcicend into the world. The ivorld in fact has come into 
being and has attained its pre.sent status on account of such descent. 
From the jioint of view of values there is no realization, there is only 
descent. But from our point of view and from the point of view of 
the world, there is realization. That is to say, we become more and 
more real, wc come nearer and nearer to reality, as there is further 
and further descent of the values. Realizatioji, therefore, means for 
us ascent, ascent to higher and higher gmdes of reality, and for the 
values it means descent, descent of more and more of themselves into 
us and into the world. 

This being understood, we can easily understand how absurd it 
is to say that the realization of values depends upon us human beings. 
We realize only ivhen the values choose to descend. It is we who are 
helpless here and not the values. They descend according to their 
own nature, by their own law. We cannot dictate to them when they 
will descend or how they ivill descend. What lies with us is to realize 
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them xvhen the) dcscentl. Our sole function is to keep ourseh es ready 
for their descent, just as a householder has to keep his house ready for 
the reception of an honoured guest. 

One change we has'e to make in the account ive have given above 
of Sri Auroliinclo’s conception of the descent of values. \Vc have 
spoken of values in the plural, but tor Sii Aurobindo there is no 
plurality of value.s. There is for him one Value, which is also for him 
the one Reality. To this he gives the name Saccidananda. It is the 
descent of this .Saccidananda in different forms—matter, life, mind, 
etc.—which gives us our different values, and it is the further descent 
of .Saccidananda in higher forms which will give us still higher values 
w'hich have not emerged so far. 


The Absolute as Sac(klamnda: Union of Existence^ Consciousness- 
Force and Value. 

The pivot of his whole sy.stem is his conception of Saccidananda. 
As I have already said, the central ideti of Saccidananda is the union of 
Existence, Consciousne.ss and \'aluc in the Absolute. It is India's 
challenge to the ^\'^est. If the \Vcst has declared the union of Existence 
and Value impossible, India, through her conception of Saccidananda, 
has shown how the problem can be solved. 

Let us first take up Existence and Value. In what way are they 
combined in the Absolute? "What is meant by saying that Reality i.s 
at once Existence and Value? Here wc summon to our aid the great 
English philosopher Bradley. In his celebrated work Appearance and 
Reality he has characterized the two e.ssenrials of reality as existence 
and content, or in the technical phraseology of his, as the 'that' and 
the ‘what’. The ‘that’ is the existential aspect and the ‘what’ the 
meaning or value aspect of reality. The full comprehension of reality 
must mean a comprehension of both the.se aspects. In feeling, he 
thinks, there is the pre.sence of both but in a most inchoate form. In 
thought or reason there is a .splitting of the two, and consequently, 
no adequate comprehension of reality. It is only in the higher in¬ 
tuition, which supervenes upon thought, that there is perfect union 
of the ‘that’ and the ‘what’, and con.sequently, a full comprehension of 
reality. 

Without subscribing to Bradley’s philosophy, there .should be no 
hesitation in accepting the e.ssential thing which Bradley points out, 
namely, that reality is the union of existence and value. This is, in 
fact, the fundamental standpoint of the philosophy of values as under¬ 
stood in our country, and Bradley in pointing it out, has proved 
himself to be a true philosopher of values, although in the West he 
is not regarded as such. 

What Bradley calls the ‘w^hat’ of Reality, Sri Aurobindo, following 
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the hoary tradition of our country, calls Ananda or Delight." This 
term expresses the value-aspect of Reality. If it is asked: What does 
Reality stand for? Sri Aurobindo’s answer is: Delight: “Delight is 
existence. Delight is the secret of creation, Delight is the root of 
Birth, Delight is the cause ol remaining in existence. Delight 
is the end of birth and that into which creation cca.ses.”^ In 
another passage he says, “The self of things i.s an infinite inditisible 
existence ; of that existence the e.sscntial nature or potrer is an infinite 
imperishable force of self-coitscious being; and of that self-conscious¬ 
ness the essential nature or knowledge of it.sell is, again, an infinite 
inalienable delight of being”.® 

Delight being the content of the Absolute Reality, the extent and 
quality of Delight present at any stage of evolution piecisely measure 
the value of that stage. 'What we call values are in fact nothing else 
than the different wa)s in tvhich Delight has manifested itself. They 
are the successive emergents of Delight, the different forms which the 
descent of Delight has assumed. So far the chief emergents have been 
Matter, Life, Soul and Mind, and tliese, therefore, are the principal 
values which are present in the world. But other and higher values 
are yet to emerge. E,specially, the value of the Supermind is to 
emerge, which tvill cause a radical change in the status of the •world. 

From this point &f view, evil is not the complete absence of 
Delight but only its presence in a limited or partial form. The trorld 
in its present state is uirdoubtedly partially evil, for Dcligitt in its 
pure, unalloyed form is not present in it. But this means nothing 
more than that the evolution of the world has not yet reached its 
highest stage. Evil as a permanent feature of the trorld is denied by 
Sri Aurobindo, for it runs counter to his fundamental position that 
Reality is Delight. 

Wc have so far not spoken of the second aspect of Reality, its 
aspect as Cit or Consciousness. But the possibility of the descent of 
Delight and its emergence in higher forms depend upon this second 
aspect. This aspect is really the dynamic or potrer aspect of Reality, 
and therefore Sri Aurobindo calls it Consciousness-Force. If Reality 
is not to remain an impotent Existence, then it is e.ssential that it 
should be looked upon as Consciousness-Force. The double character 
of this component of Reality must always be borne in mind. Reality 
must first of all be understood as Consciousness. The fifth sufra of 

Badarayana— has settled this point once for all. Even 

'The Sanskrit word Ananda has no proper Enulish equivalent. 'Delight’ is 
perhaps the nfcare.st Bngli.sh equivalent. 

’ The Life Divine, Vol. I, p. 1S2. 

"Ibid., p. 151. 

' The meaning of this sfitra may he expressed as follows ; "On account of 
deliberation being attributed to the Cause of the 'World, the Pradhaua cannot he 
identified with it, for it is against Scripture." 
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the so-called unconsciousness is itself a form of consciousness. Reality, 
therefore, is Consciousness. But in being Coasciousness, it is also 
Power or Force. The nature of consciousness is to be dynamic, to 
move out of itself, to project itself out of itself, in other words, to 

create. The second siilra of Badarayana— 

[“From whom the origin, etc. (of the world) takes place”]—indicates 
this essential ci nativity of Reality. 

This second aspect of Reality is essential not only lor the creation 
of the tvorld but also for its evolution, for evolution is only the reverse 
side ol the movement of creation. That activity by which the Real 
projects itself out of itself must cause it also to return to itself, and 
this .second movement is what is called evolution. This inovemenl 
ma) also be described as the .succe.s.sive emergence of higher and higher 
forms of Delight, that is to say, of higher and higher values. ’iVhl hout 
it there would be absolute stagnation in the world and no hope of 
any progi'ess. 

It is essential therefore to maintain all the three aspects of 
Reality. 7’his is Jiri Aiirobindo’s improvement upon Bradley. 

Second Defect of Hartmann’s Theory of Values: it shows an in¬ 
adequate comjnehension 0 / the Value and Destiny of Man. 

Let us return to Hartmann. We have seen that the inherent 
weakness of his phiktsophy is to make values absolutely impotent and 
dependent entirely upon the human will for what is called their 
realization. On the face of it, it seems that if Hartmann has not been 
able to do justice to the values, he has at least done full justice to man. 
Hartmann himself believes it and is inordinately proud of it. For 
instance, he says, with regard to teleological metaphysics, which sub¬ 
ordinates ontological to axiological determination,” “This metaphysic 
of value, however impressive it may seem to us, nevertheless does 
violence to the problem of v'alue, and ultimately, to ethics. Indeed, 
it is a failure to recognize man’s place in the cosmos. If there be a 
universal and real teleology^ of values in the world, then all reality 
from beginning to end conforms to v'aluational principles and is based 
upon them as constitutive. But in that case values are ontological 
categories and, as such, are entirely actualized. And man with his 
sphere of action is altogether eliminated. He is superfluous. The 
values prevail without his consciousness of them and without his 
contributing to reality’. In the same strain he speaks in another 
passage,“ "... the cosmic insignificance of man is not the last word; 
besides the ontological there is still an axiological determination of 
the world, and in this, man plays an integrating r61e. In this his 
insignificance is overborne—^without a re-introduction of anthro- 

^“Eihics. Vol. I, p. 242. 

“ Ibid., p. 243. 
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poceutric megaloniatiia. Man. a vanishing quantity in the universe, 
is still in his own way stronger than it; he is the vehicle of a higher 
principle, he is the creator of a reality which possesses significance and 
\aluc, he transmits to the real world a higher worth”. 

It is clear from these passages that Hartmann believes that it is 
one of the strong points of his philosophy that it maintains fully the 
worth and dignity of man. But Ls it really so? He has no doubt 
succeeded in giving great power to man. For it rests ivith him either 
to make or mar the world. But the possession of power by itself does 
not connote any spiritual eminence. He gives us no indication that 
man will ever rise to a position when his power will be only a power 
for good. For him the power is always either for good fir for evil. 
He cannot envi.sage a condition when the power to do evil will desert 
man. 

He keejis man fixed at his present level. He has prcparetl a 
I’rocnistean bed for him which will for ever destroy all his chances of 
real advancement. He does not think it will do any good to man to 
receive light from a Higher Source. Rather he thinks it will do him 
harm, for it will mean the annihilation of his freedom. 

Yes, that is the fear which always haunts him—the fear of man 
losing his freedom. Rather than that man should lose his freedom, 
he should keep him for ever confined within the narrow circle of his 
moral life. He would shut out all Divine Grace from him lest it 
should rob him of his freedom. 

If this is not fetishism, I do not know what fetishism is. Is 
freedom of such inestimable value that it is to be maintained at any 
cost? What is freedom worth if it means a divorce betiveeu God and 
man? If to maintain freedom we have to shut out Divine Grace, we 
would rather say: Save us from freedom. 

He makes a sharp contrast between the religious standpoint 
which sacrifices man and the world in which he lives in order to make 
room for Divine Grace, and the ethical standpoint which saves man 
and his freedom. “All genuine religion”, he says,'® “tends to look 
from our present existence to a ‘better’ world. The extreme emphasis 
which has sometimes been laid upon this distinction, and which, after 
all, is only logical, reaches a point at which our mundane sphere Has 
no value whate\'er of its own—is heard of only as a preparation for the 
other world... Hence the demand that this world with its apparent 
values be sacrificed for the sake of that true existence and its values; 
since no one can serve two masters... Ethics has exactly the reverse 
tendency. It is w'holly committed to this life... From the ethical 
point of view, the tendency toward the Beyond is just as contrary to 
value as, from the religious point of view, is the tendency toward this 
world. It is a waste of moral energy and a diversion of it away from 
^‘Ethics, Vol. m, pp. 262-63. 
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true values and their actualization, and on that account is not 
moral.. 

The contrast between the two points of view is more striking in 
the case of .salvation. “Salvation itself”—so runs his clear verdict—“is 
etliically contrary to value, quite irrespectiv e of the fact that it is also 
etliically impossible. Yet, from the I'eligious point of view, it is not 
tmly possible but is even the most important and valuable benefit 
which can acciue to man. Ethically it is ^ degi'adation of man; 
religiousl), an elevation”.*' 

In this way he goes on, contrasting further and further the two 
standpoints, without even making an attempt to reconcile them. Not 
only so, but he believes that such an attempt is impossible. “Here", 
lie says, “there is a radical and rigid contradiction, which spurns cverv 
compromise that one might’suggest. By over-refined reconciliation 
one only obscures and falsifies the opposing claims of God and man”." 

So it is his deliberate view that the claims of God and man cannot 
be reconciled. If human freedom and human personality are to be 
maintained, God is to be completely wiped out of the picture. 

This view does great injustice to the moral life. It makes it, as 
it were, an island, cut off on the one hand from Nature, and on the 
other, from God. Such an isolated position makes it impossible for 
the moral life to grow. It may retain no doubt its freedom, but this 
freedom will be only another name for stagnation. 

But that to which it does the greatest injustice is man himself. 
This is perhaps the greatest tragedy of Hartmann’s system, for, as vre 
have seen, he strongly believes that he has enormously raised the status 
of man by making him a sort of semi-creator. In reality, far from 
raising his status, he has extremely lowered it, for he has shut him out 
completely from Divine Grace. The disjunction “Either God or 
man” takes away his most valued prerogative, namely, that of being 
the recipient of Divine Grace. 

God ii the Fulfilment and Not the Negation of Man. 

Against Hartmann’s “God or Man”, Sri Aurobindo maintains the 
thesis God in Alan. Man’s freedom does not mean freedom to be 
damned, but freedom to be saved. And sav'ed he is and saved he can 
be only by being linked jvith God. He is free, so far as he is near to 
God, not so far as he is removed from God. What Hartmann calls 
freedom is, in Sri Aurobindo’s vocabulary, called egoism, which he 
defines as the self-assertivene.ss of the finite and the particular. This 
self-assertiveness, in his view, is the root of all evil. As he puts it. 
"they (falsehood and evil) are circumstances or results that arise only 
at a certain stage when assertiveness culminates in opposition”.*® If 

” Ibid., p. 273. 

“IbW., p. 266.- 

“ The Life Divine, Vol. II, p. 467. 
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freedom in the Hartmannian sense is to be looked upon as the pre¬ 
rogative of man, evil u’ill become permanent for him, as there will be 
no possibility of his ever getting rid of it. 

This, in Sri Aurobindo’s view, means the negation of man, the 
destruction of all his hopes and aspirations, in a word, his complete 
effacement. For his hope and his aspiration—as also his privilege—is 
to be something more than mere man, to be a Divine Man or a Gnostic 
Being. Hartmann’s conception of human freedom will for ever put 
an end to this aspiration and reduce man to a condition where he will 
be indistinguishable from a brute. 

What a contrast this to the picture of human destiny as revealed 
in the following prophetic words of Sri Aurobindo: 

“If there is an e^'olution in material Nature and if it is an 
evolution of being with consciousness as its two key-terms and 
powers, this fullness of being, fullness of con.sciousness, fullness 
life must be the goal of development towards which we arc 
tending and which will manifest at an early or late stage of our 
destiny. The self, the spirit, the reality that is disclosing itself 
out of the first inconscience of life and matter, would evolve its 
complete truth of being and consciousness in that life and matter. 
It would return to itself—or, if its end as an individual is to 
return into its Absolute, it could make that return also—not 
through a frustration of life but through a spiritual completion of 
itself in life. Our evolution in the Ignorance with its chequered 
joy and pain of self-discovery and world-discovery, its half fulfil¬ 
ments, its constant finding and missing, is only our first state. It 
must lead inevitably towards an evolution in the knowledge, 
a self-finding and self-unfoldmcnt of the Spirit, a self-revelation 
of the Divinity in things in that true power of itself in Nature 
tvhich is to us still a Supernaturc”! “ 

Problem of Disvalue; Comparison of the Views of Hartmann and 
Sri Aurobindo on this Problem. 

I now come to the last part of my task, namely, a comparison of 
the views of Hartmann and Sri Aurobindo on the problem of disvalue. 
One of the main features of Hartmann’s theory of \'alues is the sharp 
antithesis it makes between value and dilvalue. But the question is: 
Can this antithesis be regarded as an essential feature of the 
philosophy of values? 

When I say ‘good’, I no doubt distinguish it from ‘bad’. But do 
I thereby treat it as entirely different from the good, in other words, 
as the absolute antithesis of it? In plain English, is it not possible to 
look upon the bad also as a kind of good? 

I venture to think it is. We must remember in the first place 

“ Tlve Life DiDine, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 1185-86. 
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that the distinction between value and disvalue is made on the plane 
of values, if we may say so, and not on any other plane. The disvalue, 
therefore, has a meaning dhly in this plane. It is a value, in fact, 
tvhich runs counter to, or is opposed to the positive or constructive 
value. But the opposition is never absolute. The dlsvalues are never 
in a position to suppress the corresponding values. They seem only 
to indicate the present ontological weakness of the values, that is to 
say, their failure at present to force themselves into the world. But 
this failure is only temporary. Values have a coercive power. They 
are bound sooner or later to force ontological reality to receive them. 
The main weakness of Hartmann’s philo.sophy, from Sri Aurobindo’s 
point of \iew, lies in his failure to recognize this, in his supposition 
that values are permanently at the mercy of ontological reality. 

But if we do not accept the ontological wcakne.ss of values as a 
permanent feature of them, the status of dis\ allies will undergo a 
complete change. They will then live only on sufferance. And 
evolution will mean a progressive elimination of them, or rather we 
should say, a progressive transfonnation, for disvalues will change 
their character, modify their attitude of hostility totvards \alues and 
ultimately merge themselves in the latter. 

Disvalues, in fact, serve only the purpoge of reminding us of the 
imperfections of our present values, which means really the imper¬ 
fections of our present stage of evolution. The values that have 
emerged so far are really not values, that is to say, not complete and 
perfect values, and that is why disvalues are present. 

Disvalues, therefore, do not form a separate class by the side 
of the values. They owe their origin to the fact that the values 
that have emerged so far are not in the fullest sense values, 
and that, in consequence, part of their meaning is expressed through 
disvalues. Mind, for example, cannot be looked upon as a perfect 
value. It is only an incomplete expression of Delight. All the con¬ 
structions of mind, therefore, are charged with opposition and 
contradiction. This opposition and contradiction, which we call a 
disvalue, is itself part of the content of the value called mind. 

This, in brief, is the essential difference between Sri Aurobindo's 
position and that of Hartmann on the question of disvalues. For 
Sri Aurobindo disvalues are a temporary feature of the world. They 
arc only a reminder to us that the present stage of the world’s evolution 
is not the highest which it can attain, in other words, that evil, which 
is the general name for all disvalues, is bound to disappear, or rather, 
to be transformed into good. How this happens, from Sri Aurobindo’s 
standpoint, I indicated in the article* which I contributed last year 
to this Annual. 

*• Vide “Sri Aurobindo and the Problem of Evil" in Sri Aurobindo Mandir Third 
Annual, 1944, pp. 120-144, 
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Taste in poetry is mostly acquired. No one inherits a bent or bias 
toAvards, say, the ])oetry of the Attguslans or the Metaphysicals. Or, 
probably, it is the bent or bias that alone may be there, but not the sesthetic 
equipment, the necessarj' training in enjoyment, which however it might 
later on develop. The many and varied revaluations in modem critical 
theory have forced us to accept such fungus, such weeds and tares of 
poetic creation which, but a few decades ago, would have shocked all 
right-thinking people. In such an atmosphere of enforced Catholicism it 
becomes an entirely self-willed crassness, a meaningless foreshortening of 
our psychic horizon if we do not respond to these later poems of Sri 
Aurobindo, merely because of the apparent difficulty of fitting them into 
the scheme of ‘modem’ poetry. After having allowed so much to pass 
there seems no reason why we should be straining at this—^what may be 
called—yogic poetry. For this “future poetry” is not without many an 
intimation in the past, its “steady lightnings” have been hinted at long 
before, “with intermittent glancings as if from behind a veil or with 
occasional displays in our material skies." A little honesty reveals the 
long lineage supporting this trend of ‘supramental’ poetry, and its conti¬ 
nuance, through vicissitudes, as a concomitant of certain types of emotional, 
intellectual operations of the human consciousness. 

There is, however, a modified novelty about these poems ina.smuch as 
the medium u.sed is that of a modem language, Fnglish. The English 
reader will, it is true, experience .some difficulties in placing these along¬ 
side the traditions of his own poetry, and more with his social history. 
Shorn of the time-spirit, that is of those aspects of it with which he had 
been familiar, they might look imreal to him. 

The hustory and geography of these poems, the field of their manifes¬ 
tation, is the eternal landscape—not without its sheer heights—of spiritual 
experiences, tinged by the Indian yoga-sSdhmd. To approach them in 
any but this perspective would falsify the spirit behind them. Without 
doubt Sri Aurobindo has run the risk of being treated as an eccenti-ic, 
his very wholeness turning obsolete and an anathema. For, he neither 
whimpers nor does he cry Red Front. As it is he is caviare to the general. 
And, then, the links of his poetic evolution are missing. He has moved, 
but on lines that are not poetry’s. His later verse, when it comes out 
faces us with the finished product—‘those are pearls that were his eyes’— 
but without hinting at or taking us to the ijrocess of development, unless, 
of course, we admit the approach indicated above. 

The present ban on the romantics may also have some adverse effect. 
Sri Aurobindo is not a romantic. Still it is with them that parallelisms 
will be drawn—and offer themselves. The first ‘smell’ of his poetry may 
give rise, among certain critics; to a facile reaction of rejection and dis¬ 
paragement. An inspired critic has dismissed him, poetry and all, as a 
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suprainental cliatterei-. All this may delay its rccoRnititJii, but uolj ouc 
Iiopesj indefinitely. 

To summarise: Not onh’ have we a propinquity with this ancient 
but ever-new poetry, it ought also to be possible for us, if we so choose, 
to enter into the regions of consciousness the poet lias opened out before us. 
Here the akasa-ganga is in .spate, and the limp leaves wet with rain. 

Six Poems, 1934 , and Transformation and Other Poems, 1941 , contain 
the only twelve poems to be published so far out of ‘‘the great mass of 
poems written during the twenties and thirties and after”. It is in these 
that the mature Aurobinclean tone and feeling have quietly emerged, 
revealing a full-throated ease, dignity and flexibility of execution, and 
we seem to move into ‘‘an ampler ether, a diviner air”. It is in these 
(leaving aside the poems in Appendix B of ^'ol. II of the Collecled Poems 
and I’lays) that Sri Aurobindo has found himself most, and it is difficult 
to praise them adequately. No anthology of verse can ignore these poems 
which are an addition to the existing imetrr- of the world. But the a]iparatus 
of appreciation itself is not available, and if found might run counter to 
many of the cherished idolas of to-da\’. More correctlj', it would add 
another to the alreadi’ c.xisting ones. 

It will be an exaggeration to .say that these poems mark a new 
bearing on modern jioctry. But we neeil not be struck all of a heap nor 
go baresark if they actually did, sooner or later. Other accidents than 
tagging on polyglot cliches have happened to the “jug jug to dirty ear”- 
wallahs. To say that modern poetry is progressing cn btoc to yogic or 
mantric poetry would be silly and senseless ; but to suggest that among 
many other trends there is one pointing towards it will be but stating a 
truism. But none so blind as those who refuse to see. 

All things in the lila can, it is tnte, turn into windows that open on 
the hidden reality, but some things more than the rest. 

"The best works of literary, plastic and musical art give us more 

than pleasure.These tcH us, by strange but certain implication, 

something significant about the ultimate reality behind appearances’” 

It is this actuality, this triumphant convincingness, in telling us 
.something significant about the ultimate reality behind appearances, which 
the later Aurobindean verse carries with itself. His description of how 
from time to time in a song, a poem, an image, a strain of music one can 
get a contact, a response and an experience ‘‘of something other than 
Thought”, applies equally to his own poetry. 

‘‘Strangely, a barrier in the mind breaks down, something is seen, a 
profound change operated in some inner part, there enters into the ground 
of nature something calm, equal, ineffable. One stands upon a moiuitain 
ridge and glimpses or mentally feels a wideness, a pervassiveness, 
a nameless Vast in Nature ; then suddenly conies the touch, a revelation, 
a flooding, the mental lapses itself in the spiritual, one bears the first 
inva.sion of the Infinite, Or you stand before a temple of Kali beside 
a sacred river and see what ?—a sculpture, a gracious piece of architecture, 
but in a moment mysteriously, unexpectedly there is a Presence, a Power, 
a Face that looks into yourself, an inner sight in you has regarded the 
World-Mother. Similar touches can come through art, music, poetry to 
their creator or one feels the shock of the word, the hidden significance 
of a form, a message in the sound that carries more perhaps than was 
consciously meant by the composer.”^ 

* Aldous Huxlev, Ends and Means, p. 288. 

* The Riddle 0 ] This World, pp. 40-41. 
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Outside religious poetry such poetry of the supramcntal as Sri 
Aurobindo's has always beeu rare. Even within the fold it has by no 
means been common. For mauj' and obvious reasons. The ascent towards 
the supennind has been mostly unaccompanied by any urge for manifes¬ 
tation. The Transcendent itself has been frequently regarded as a nihil 
or an abstract, featureless silence. As such even the expressions that 
have been thereof are dry and desiccated, incorrigibly philosophical. Or, 
what has perhaps been commoner, the ex]jeriences have been clouded over 
with i)artial and inferior realisations. The language has smacked of the 
vital and the mental. The native dynamics of the supramcntal cannot, 
it is true, be commuuicated iu words by the many. That implies a word- 
wizardry, a sensitiveness to the shock of words and a manipulation of 
language that is always rare. But Sri Aurobindo has dared the impossible, 
of draping the wordlc.ss in words. He is thus one of the pioneers in 
modern times of this new poetry. 

“A soul ex])ressing the eternal siiirit of Truth and Beauty through 
some of the infinite variations of beauty, with the word for its instrument, 
that is, after all, what the poet is and it is to a similar soul in us seeking 

the same spirit and responding to it tliat he makes his appeal.It 

i.s the impersonal sjurit of Truth and Beauty that is seeking to express 
through personality and it i.s that which finds its own word and seems 
itself to create in highest moments of inspiration,” 

“The poet may not always or often find it, but to seek for it is the 
law of his utterance and when he cannot only find it but cast into it 
some deeply revealed truth of the Spirit itself, he utters (what we in this 
country caU) the Mantra."^ 

For poetry to be mantra three conditions, according to him, should 
be fulfilled : the highest intensity of rhythmic movement, the highest 
intensity of verbal form—the words themselves may be very simple—and 
thought-substance, and the highest intensity of the soul’s vision of truth. 
The rarity of this kind of poetry is easily explained! 

For even our mystical poetrj* has been dark and abstruse or else 
couched in sense-imageries. Our metaphysical poetry is a record of agita¬ 
tion and conflict, a grand subjectivism. Our idealistic verse is a graph 
of longing and despair, "of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkenccl ways made 
for our W’eeping,” overhung with "the mists of despondency and gloom.” 
More than one critic has pointed out—indeed it is a stock-in-trade—how 
frequently mystic iioetry borrows human analogic.-., mostly erotic analogies. 
The names of Rossetti and Patmore, though neither of them is a happy 
representative, come to the mind. Among the metaphysicals the emphasis 
falls mainly on the quality and convolutions of an individual consciousness. 
Its characteristic wit lies in amalgamating dissmiilar sensibilities, what 
Dr. Johnson analysed as finding "occult resemblances in thing.s apparently 
unlike,” and in a certain acerbity and directness of phrasing. Donne, the 
typical, and according to some the only, metaphysical poet, is often 
confusing spiritual, vital and mental values. "One of the marked 
characteristics of Donne’s poetry is his continual comparison of mental 
and spiritual with physical processes.The idealist vShelley "shrieks, 
and clasp.s his hands in ecstasy.” Blake will not cease from his "mental 


“From The Fvture Poetiy. 

* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Mysticism In English Literature. 
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Sri Aui'obinclo’tj mysticism, metaphysics and idealism arc not, 
to put it briefly, “Western".’’ 

This “bondase of the flesh or mind” is acutely felt in the poetrv of 
Arnold. IMind and thought 

Keep us ])risoncrs of our consciousness 
And never let us clasp and feel the All, 

But through their forms and modes, and shiftim> veils. 

And \\c sliall l)e unsatisfied as now ; 

And we shall feel the afiony of thirst. 

The ineffable longina for the life of life 

Baffled for ever. 

Slave of .sen.se 

T have in no wise been ; Inil .slave of thouRht?— 

And who can say. I have been always free, 
lyived ever in the li.siht of my own soul?— 

I cannot! I have lived in wrath and uloom. 

Fierce, disputations, ever at war with man. 

Far from my own soul, far from warmth and li.uht. 

But here in these poems of Sri Auroliindo is tlie breath of another 
ether, the rhythm of another Avorld, “the lisht of his own soul”. Ratio¬ 
cination has now been left behind. The poems are no loiifter thouftht- 
riddeu or philosophical. (They are, it may also be noted, amoral, beyond 
Rood and evil). But this is a mixed blessiiiR, for because of it the few 
links between the poet and the readers are taken away. The knot of the 
senses and the intellect (accordiiiR to the Upanishads the intellect or 
Dianas is a sense) is broken. These poems are an expansion of sensibility 
and consciousness to unknown, or at the besit rarely divined, modes of 
the being. If you say, “how dare we expect that our eyes, whether of 
the body or of the soul, can be made to see more than they do .see ? The 
objection is plausible, indeed serious, but is met and refuted in experience. 
From the beginning of humanity there Irave been men u'hosc peculiar 
office it has been to see, and to make others see, that which without their 
aid would never have been discovered. They arc the artists.’"’ 

As far back as in The Rishi he had said: 

But we must dare 

To still the mind into a ])erfect sleep 
And leave this lair 

Of gross material flood which we w’ould keep 
Always, before 

The guardians of felicity will ope 
Tire golden door. 

Thai golden door is now opened. In the language of The Mother of 
Di earns ; “There at the gates of heavenly states thou hast planted Ihy 
wand enchanted over the head of the Yogin waving.” With Sri 
Aurobindo rapt in these heavenly states, unheard melodies are heard, 
hut not as in a hallucinataion; colour combinations, but not as in a 
surrealist dream-fantasy, seen ; exirerienccs, but not neurotic nor higli- 
stiaing, communicated. “World after world bursts on the awakened 

' C/. "Most men mistake inlellectttalily, imaginative inspiration or emotional 
fervour for spirituality, but this is a much higher function, the highest of all, of 
which all otliers are covering.s and veils.” The National Value of Ail, p. 13. 

“ Algot Ruhe, quoted in Creative Revolution, by Rden and Cedar Paul, p. 182. 
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sif<ht”. The hushed grandeur of these poems out-top all human passions, 
and llieir radiance cannot he missed. Something depends, however, on 
the right understandins of the metres and the verse-technique employed, 
for otheruise a correct reading becomes difficult, if not impossible. And 
there is a ])rofu.sion f)f technical innovations and exi)erinienls in most of 
the.se poems. Mercifully, Sri Anrobindo ])ravides brief, valuable and 
interesting notes on the iioema, metrical and ideological. 

It will be convenient here to .snmniarisc tlie ^lother’s opinion on tlie 
yogi-arti.st. “His personality counts no longer ; he is an agent, a 
channel.” 

All is abolished hut the mute alone. 

The mind from thought released, the heart from grief, 

(ti'ow inexistent nou bej'ond belief ; 

There i.s no I, no Nature, no Known-unknown. 

A .«ilent unnamed emptiness content 
Either to fade in the Unknowable 
Or thrill with the luminous seas of the Infinite. 

(Nirvana). 

Now are my illumined cells joy’s flaming scheme 

And changed my thrilled and branching nerves to fine 
Channels of raptitre and opal and hyaline 

For the influx of the Unknown and the Supreme. 

(Transfonnation). 

The yogi-artist’s art is “a means of expressing his relations with the 
Divine. He uses it for the purpose as he might have used any other 
means that were part of the powers of nature. . . . Art is a living 
harmony and beauty that must be expressed in all the movements of 
existence. This nianife.statiou of beauty and harmony is part of the 
Divine realisation upon, earth, perhaps even its greatest part. 

“For from the suprainental point of view beauty and harmony are 
as important as any other expression of the Divine. . . . Art is nothing 
less in its fundamental truth than tlie aspect of beauty of the Divine 
manifestation. Ferhap.s, looking from this standpoint, there will be found 
very few true artists ; but still there are some and these can very well be 
considered as Yogis. For like a Yogi an artist goes into deep contempla¬ 
tion to await and receive his inspiration. To create something truly, he 
has first to see within ; only when so found, seen, held within, can he 
execute it outwardlj’ ; he creates according to this greater inner vision. 
This too is a kind of communion with the inner worlds. A man like 
Leonardo da Vinci was a Yogi and nothing else. . . . 

“There is a domain far above the mind which we could call the world 
of Harmony and, if you can reach there, you will find the root of all 
harmony that has been manifested in whatever form upon earth. . . . 
Those that may have gone there liefore, found it perhaps happier, more 
pleasant or more full of a rapturous case to remain and enjoy the Beauty 
and the Delight that are there, not manifesting, not embodying it upon 
earth. But the attention is not all the truth nor the true truth of 
Yoga ; it is rather a deformation, a diminution of the dynamic freedom 
of Yoga by the mere .spirit of Sanuj-asa. The will of the Divine is to 
manifest, not to remain altogether withdrawn in inactivity and an ab.solute 
.silence ; if the Divine Consciousness were really an inaction of umnani- 
festing bliss there would never have been any creation.”' 

’ Words of the Mother, Ch. xiv. 
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I'lic pfjt-'iiib ill hcilli tliesi: liookh arc -liort, tlic loudest boiiiR a liltlc 
over two i«if>es. Bitt their liicvily is csiciilial, in the .scusc that Santayana 
.siicaks of the licantifnl as the contemplation of tlie essential. 

The niid of l''iic ("is the luiiiR vehirk of the ‘iolcl file of the Divine 
ki^ht and the white fire of the Pi^iie Taiias and the ciinison fire of 
Divine Love—and everythin.^ else of the Divine Coiiscioii.sness’’) niieht 
ajipear obscure for our uiiilluiiiincd sensibility. 

Gokl-wliite win.t;s a throb in the va.stiiess, the bird ot flame went 
filimmeriii!’ over a sunfirc curve to the haze of the \\est, 

vSkiiiiniinR, a me.sseiiocr sail, the sapphire-sumnier waste of a soundless 
wa.vless burning sea. . . . 

Gold-white wiiuis of the miraculous bird of fire, late and slow have 
you come from the Timeless. Anyel, here unto me 

Brin.uest thou for travailina earth a spirit silent and free or 
His crimson passion of love divine,— 

White-ray-jar of the spuminn rose-red wine drawn from the \iits 
brimmin,i> with liRht-blaze, the vats of ecstasy, 

Pressed by the .sudden and violent feet of the Dancer in Time 
from his sun-praiic fruit of a deathless vine? .... 

Rich and red is thy breast, O bird, like blood of a soul climlniiR 
the hard cra.p-teeth world, wounded and nude, 

A ruby of flame-pctalled love in the silver-gold altar-vase 
of inoon-edged night and risin.g day. 

0 Flame who art Time’s last boon of the sacrifice, olToriiig-llower 
held by the finite’s gods to the Infinite, 

0 marvel bird with the burning wings of light and the unbarred lids 
that look beyond all space. 

One strange leap of thy mystic stress breaking the barriers of mind 
and life, arrives at its luminous term thy flight ; 

Invading the secret clasp of the Silence and crimson Fire 
thou frontest eyes in a limele.ss Face. 

A sui)erficial reaction would probably condemn these lines, this 
"miracle of rare device”, as ornate and Swinbumean word-spilling. But 
a deeper saturation or a capacity for opening alone can hold that delight 
and that vision, not without its own logic, fi'om which the symbol and 
the images are horn, a delight which has been apth’ communicated in the 
tenuous, quivering yet firmly' held and radiant texture of the verse. It 
is a vibration of inany-hued silence. Its esoteric imagery, the "brimming 
with light-blaze” coloui'ation ; the .skimming of the gold-white wings of 
the miraculous bird of fire ending in "one strange leap of thy' my'.stic 
stress”, the tremor of its w'inged movement ; its aethereal flight, above 
all, its unity of atmosphere and impression reveals a creator who sees and 
holds it steadily and whole. It is clear that it is "by an extension and 
intensification, by a finer and superior organisation of consciousness”, 
that this poem has been achieved. As Romain Rolland said, in a wrider 
and different context, "the last of the .great Rishis holds in his hand, in 
firm nnreleased grip, the bow of creative energy.” It is neces.sary to add 
that, metrically, the poem is "a kind of compromise between the stress 
system and the foot measure. The stanza is of four lines alternately of 
twelve and ten stresses. The second and fourth lines in each stanza can 
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he read as a ten-foot line of mixed iand^h and ana])aests, the first and 
third .... are .still mainly readable by stresses.” 

Tnince conveys a briefer evocation ; 

My mind is awake in stirless trance, 

Hushed my heart, a burden of delight ; 

Di.s|)elled is the senses’ flicker-dance, 
iliitc the body aureate with light. 

() star of creation, pure and free, 

Halo-moon of ecstas}' unknown, 

Stonn-breatli of the .soul-cliangc yet to be. 

Ocean .sclf-cnrai)tured and alone ! 

It is in these trance states, in “domains far above the mind,” that 
■ sights and sounds denied to tlie commonalty ai-e revealed. 

An irised multitude of hills and seas. 

And glint of brooks in the green wilderness, 

And trackless stars, and miracled symphonies 
Of hues that float in ethers shadowless, 

A dance of fire-flies in the fretted gloom. 

In a pale midnight the moon’s silver flare, 
Fire-importunities of scarlet bloom 

And bright suddenness of win,gs in a golden air, 

>Strange bird and animal forms like memories cast 
On the rapt silence of unearthly woods. 

Calm faces of the gods on backgrounds va.st 
Bringing the marvels of the infinitudes, 

Tlirough glimmering veils of wonder and delight 
World after world bursts on the awakened sight. 

[The Other Earths). 

‘'Bringing tlie mai'vcls of the infinitudes” it is yet sufficiently .self- 
explanatory, and the poetry does not suffer because of the explanation. 
The recondite language draws attention; ‘green wilderness’, 'symphonies 
of hues’, ‘ethers shadowlcss’, the contradictions mth which mystical 
literature is (perforce?) strewn. Another point about the poem is the 
((uality of assent ^vhich it, on the whole, evokes. There is not so much 
a willing .suspension of disbelief as that di.sbelief never enters into our 
reaction. Away from the average and the quotidian it certainly is. But' 
it is real for all that, and it is not vague. Truly speaking the poet is 
merely giving form to what most of us have felt and known in certain 
moods and moments. The poet has fulfilled his function, in TM. Valery’s 
phrase, of les preposh aux chases Tagucs—-mediators between men and 
the surrounding mystery. A line like 

Calm faces of the gods on backgrounds vast 
has a haunting realitv and carries with it its seal of authenticity. It is 
not of the tj'pe of fancy that builds Xanadu nor the Miltonic rhetoric. 
Sri Aurobindo can show because he has seen.® If the.se poems are to be 
dismissed as inei'cly subjective, as fumes of oriental fanta.sy, let us remind 

’C/. Eliot’s remark, "that Hell, tliongb a state, is a state which can only be 
thought of, and perhaps only experienced, by the projection of .sensory images; 
and that the resurrection of the body has perhaps a deeper meaning than we under¬ 
stand.” \Vliat is tnie of Hell as a slate would be equally true of Aurobindean 
"heavenly stales”, "the snn-realtns of supernal seeing”. Supernal and .seeing, 
what else is the ideal of the drashtS, the Seer? 
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(jiirselves tif Ouhiiensky’s verdict dti Mihjectivc iirl ami know lcd;^i.'; 
"Objective kllo^vledf>e does not stiulv facN but only Ihi ficiccfilion ol 
liich. tiulijective knouled.ue studies the fads — tlie facts of coiiscioiisnesi 
—the only real facts. Thus ohjecti\’e knowledge lia.-) to do with the 
unreal, with the reflected, the iinauinarv world ; Mil)jective knowledge 
has to do with the real world.” 

Shiva is siven a theoretical tinjte, in the Notes and in the snli-headine, 
"The Incojiscient Creator”. But apart from the theory, the poem is 
massively real and has “the deep authentic mountain thrill”. It is not 
a mantra, nor even a photograph, it is a re-creation of Shiva ,throu«h the 
metlium of EiiRlish words and rhythm. 

A face on the cold dire mountain peaks 

Orand and still ; its lines white and austere 
iMatch with the unmeasured snowj" streaks 
Cutting heaven, implacable and sheer. 

Above it a mountain of matted hair. 

Aeon-coiled on that deathless and lone head 
In its solitude huRe of lifeless air 
Round, above inimitably siwead 

A moon-ray on the forehead blue and pale. 

Stretched afar its fincfer of .still lii>ht 
IllumininA emptiness. .Stem and male 
^lask of peace indifferent in might! ' 

Eliot has suRgested somewhere that people in the mediaeval ages hud tlie 
]lower of vision which later ages have lost. In the East the tradition of 
the poet as a Rishi or draslita, the .Seer, has never run dry. .Sri Aurobiudo’s 
poetry is a vision, and not visionary. 

The IJfc Heavens is considerably a iroem of statement and contains 
an indirect exposition of one of his favourite ideas. 

"The idea is that the other worlds are not evolutionary but tj'pul, 
and each presents in a limited i>erfectton some aspect of the Infinite, but 
each complete, perfectly satisfied in itself, not asking or a.spiring for 
anything else, for .self-exceeding of any kind. That a.spiration, on the 
contrary, is self-imposed on the imi'ierfcction of liarth ; the very fact of 
the Divine being there, but .'■upiire.s.sed in it.® phenomenal oi)])osites, compels 
an effort to arrive at the unveiled Divine—by ascent, hut also bv a descent 
of the Divine Perfection for evolutionary manifestation here. That is why 
the Earth declares itself a deeper power than Heaven, becau.se it holds 
in itself the possibility implied in the presence of the .suppressed Divine 
here—which does not exist in the perfection of the vital (or even the 
mental) Heavens.” 

In A liana, the Hunters of Joy had spoken of; 

Two arc the cuds of existence, two arc the dreams of the Mother; 
Heaven unchanging, earth with her lime-beats yearn to each other,— 
Earth-souls needing the touch of heaven’s peace to recapture, 
Heaven needing earth’s pas,sion to quiver its peace to rapture. 

The Life Heavens opens with a description of the immobile heavens, 
where “all things are a harmony faultless, lUire.” The_ poet’s soul “lay 
at ease in a sweetness of heaven-sense, delivered from grief, with no need 

“ Cf. The Mother, pp. 55-59 for a description of Mahakrai, 
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left to iispiru”. In lliat lulled and dispersed stale siiddenly soars a dateless 
cry, “Karth’s outen- to the limitless Sublime”. 

“I, Fai'th, have a deeper power than Heaven ; 

]\I\’ lonely sorrow sui'passes its rose-,joys, 

A red and bitter seed of the raptures seven ;— 

My dumbness fills with echoes of a far Voice. 

“By me the la.st finite, yearning, strives 
To reach the Iasi infinit\’’s unknown, 

The Eternal is broken into fleeting lives 

• And Godhead ])ent in the mire and the stone.” 

In tliis there is in) .self-dramatisation nor an excited loiiftiufi and 
certainly no sentimentality, ft is informed with a reserve of strength, a 
clear-eyed realisation of the end to be achieved.'" 

Jivanunikla takes up "the Vedantic ideal of the living liberated man”, 
riri Atirobindo shows considerable sense of humour, if that is the correct 
expre.ssion, when he adds in the note to the poem, “although i)erha])s I 
have given a pull towards my own ideal which the strict Vedantin would 
consider illegitimate’'. 

Only to bring God’s forces to waiting Nature, 

To help with wide-winged Peace her tormented labour 
And heal with joy her ancient sorrow. 

Casting d(jwn light on the iuconscient darkne.ss, 

He acts and lives. Vain tilings arc mind’s smaller motives 
To one whose soul enjoys for its high possession 
Infinity and the sempiternal 

All is his guide and beloved and refuge. 

In Haris Aclcrnnm is a dream from “here or otherwhere”. "Thi.s 
poem on its technical side aims at finding a halfway hon.se between free 
verse and regular metrical poeliw. It is an attempt to avoid that chaotic 
amorphousness of free verse and keeii to a regular form ba.sed on the fixed 
number of stresses in each line and jiart of a line while yet there shall 
bo a great plasticity and variety in all the other elements of jioetic rhythm. 

.” The best commentary on the poem will be found in one of the 

statements contained within it—“inonient-inere, vet with all cternitv 
packed”. 

A far sail on the unchangeable monotone of a slow slumbering sea, 

A world of power hushed into symbols of hue, silent unendingly ; 

Over its head like a gold ball the sun tossed by the gods in their play 

Follows its curve,—a blazing eye of Time watching the motionless da^'. 

Here or otherwhere,—iioised ou the unreachable abnipt snow-solitary 

a.scent 

Earth aspiring lifts to the illimitable Light, then ceases liroken and 

spent, 

His stability o£ vitioii tiecoines cleartr from a letter be had written to a 
reader who found easv optimism in this poem. ''“Where do you find in 'The bife 
Heavens’ that the conditions on earth are glorion.s and suited to the Divine Life ? . . . 
The Barth is an evolntionary world . . . most sorrowful, disharmonious, imperfect. 
Yet in that imperfection is the urge towards a higher and many-sided perfection. 
It contains the last finite which yet yearns to be the supreme Infinite. God pent in 
mire (mire is not gloriouS; so there is no claim to glory or beauty here) but the 
very fact imposes a necessity to break through the prison to a consciousness which 
is ever rising towards the heights. Atid so on. That is ‘deeper power’, though not 
a great actual glory of perfection.” 
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Or in the- t>lij\\ins expanse*, arid, fierx and au-tm-, of the desert’s 

lninj>ry soul,— 

A breath, a cry, a ulnnnKr fioiii Kternitv's fact, in a fraftment the 

mystic w’hrde. 

Tn this obscure and mysterious tjoeni, with its peculiar, discoutiiurnus 
iniancry and worcl-sucjaestioiis, its manipulation of the body as well as the 
tempo of the verse, its tumsitioiis uhich arc not easy to follow, there 
is, one feels, more than what meets the eye. Fm there is, so well hinted 
at an otherwhere too. Its architectonics is, we feel, subtler and different 
from the organisation of extieiience with which we are familiar. The 
aspirins Earth need not, however, he broken and spent for all times. Is 
not the aspiration itsedf a chart to the unknown ? 

In Thought the Pamclcle the sudden gust of Revelation is steadied 
and elaborated w'ith a steater richness of close-packed phrasins, “crossins 
power-swept silences raiiture-stimned”. 

As some hrisht archaiisel in vision flies 
Plunsecl in dreani-cauRht spirit iniinensites, 

Past the Ions s^tien crests of the seas of life. 

Fast the oranse --kies of the mystic mind, 

P'lew my thousht sell-lost in tile vasts of God. . . . 
HunseriiiSi larse-sonled to .surprise the iinconned 
Secrets white-fire-veiled of the last Beyond, 

Crossing iiower-swept silences rapture-stunned, 

Clinibins hish far ethers eternal-sunned, 

Thought the sttsat-winged wanderer paraclete 
Di.sappeared slow-singing a flame-word rune. 

Self was left, lone, limitless, nude, imnmne. 

Such “sun-realiiis of supernal .seeing”, arc, we repeat, not conmioii. 
Hence the difficulty in our enjoyment of these admirable verses and the 
eagerness to condemn them on textual pretexts. Once the .still centre of 
these visions is reached there would be the need and the justification of 
the method of textual analysi.s so iiopular with a section of modernist 
critics. It is only such an empathj’ that can give sense and sanity to our 
valuation. To begin with the textual criticism of these, or any poems, 
without contacting their origin, their raison d'dlrc, and to approach them 
with oppo.site bias and prejudices would be an external and suicidal tactics 
that has very little to commend itself. That will be about and about them 
but not of them. Such a criticism when it comes after an initial accei)tance 
and entry into these moods and “moment-mere visions” would be in place.” 
That would be the time, again, to examine his many verse experiments. 

In Sri Aurobindo’s poetry the moon-symbolism recurs. In Moon of 
the Two Hemispheres,^^ he not only hints at an exiflanation of the symbol 
bxtt gives two delicate and refined images. 

“ C/. Dt. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s, excellent aiialysi-, of this, poem in the 
Feb. 1944. 

“ CJ. A. B.’s Star Teachers, 

These myriad eyes tliat look on me are mine; 

Wandering beneath them I have found agaiu, 

The ancient ample nionieul, the divine. 

The God-root within men. 

For this, for thife, the lights innumerable 
As symbols shine that we true light win; 

For every star and every deep Ihet- fill 
Are stars and deeps witliin. 
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A c>old moon-raft floats and ^winfts slowlj’ 

And it casts a fire of pale hoh’’ bine light 
On the dragon tail aglow of the faint night 

That glimmers far,—swimming, 

The illumined shoals of stars skimming, 

Overspreading earth and drowning the lieart in sight 
With ocean depths and breadths of the Infinite. 

A gold moon-.ship sails or drifts ever 

In our spirit’s skies and halts never, blue-keeled. 

And it throws its white-blue fire on this grey field, 

Night’s dragon loop,—speeding. 

The illumined star-thought sloops leading 

To the Dawn, their harbour home, to the Tight unsealed, 

To the sun-face Infinite, the Untimed revealed. 

A line like "the dragon tail aglow of the faint niglit that glimmers 
far" sets the tone and tempo of the poem and it has a .strange feeling, 
colour and movement about it.' ‘ The only other poet wIkj can frequently 
rouse such unnamed feelings of cosmicity is Jllake, but in Dlake the energy 
is disruptive and dsemonic, a little like storming heaven. Sri Aurobindo, 
oil the other hand, is serene. He is not merely possessed by the Infinite, 
he is in possession of it. Tike the true sadhaka he has "climbed the 
stairs and rested his feet firmly on each step in order to reach the summit". 
Even when developing the otherwise mo.st exciting ideas and similes, he 
maintains as well as conveys a peculiar inner ]ioise which cannot be 
mistaken and which is the concomitant of yogic vision and discipline, 
This is also why and how the images grow beyond sensitotisness and seem 
to have the purity of the supraphysical, free from "the bondage of brute 
things." Something of the force, light and bliss of the supramental 
informs almost all his later verse. Even those who are unacquainted with 
his special point of view or intention cannot fail (if they are at all sensi¬ 
tive to the mtidulations of great poetiy and to the "transcendental 
feeling”) to vibrate with the tone and ring of the later Aurobindean verse. 
Apart from any theorising either about the ideas and symbols used in them 
or the explanations of the ver.se-technique einplo.ved in so many of them. 

The Rose oj (iod is the last poem in Transjonnation and Other Poems. 
The finale of The hird of I'ire is the Rose of God, another symbol which 
he has used with such balanced ecstasy and flaming enci-gy. 

Rose of God, vermilion stain on the sap])hii'es of heaven. 

Rose of Bliss, fire-sweet, seven-tinged with the ecstasies seven! 
Teap up in our heart of humanhood, 0 miracle,'O flame, 
Passion-flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name. 

Rose of God, great wisdom-bloom on the summits of being. 

Rose of Tight, imniacirlate core of the ultimate seeing! 

’* "One has a sense here”, fcs Sri Anrobiiido says of some lines from Milton 
and Wordsworth, "of a rhythm wliidi does not begin or end with the line, has for 
ever been sounding in the eternal plane.s and began even in Time ages ago and 
which returns into the Infinite to go sounding on for age.s after. In fact the word- 
rhythm is only part of what we hear, a supi>ort for the rhythm we listen to behind 
in 'the ear of the ear’, .(lotrasya .(rotram. To a certain extent this i.s what all 
great poetry tries to have, but it is only the tlverinind rhythm to which it is natural 
and easy as breathing and in which it is not only behind the word-rhytluii but gets 
into the word-movement itself and finds a kind of fully supporting’ 1)ocly there”. 
Quoted in Anami, p. 277. 
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Live in the mind of our earlhhooJ ; O Aolden Alysteiy, flower, 

Sun on the head of the Timeless, guest of the marvellous Hour. 

Rose of God, damask force of Infinity, red icon of might. 

Rose of Power with thy diamond halo piercing the night! 

Ablaze in the will of the mortal, design the wonder of thy plan. 
Image of Immortality, outbreak of the Godhead in man. 

Rose of God, smitten purple with the incarnate divine Desire, 

Rose of Life, crowded uith petals, colour’s lyre! 

Transform the body of the mortal like a sweet and magical rhyme ; 
Bridge our earthhood and heavenhood, make deathless the choldren 

of Time. 

Rose of God, like a blu.sh of rapture on Eternity’s face. 

Rose of Love, ruby' depth of all being, firc*passion of Grace I 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss: 
Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Reautitude’s kiss. 

The "outbreak of the Godhead in man’’, then, is the term and end 
of Aurobindeau poetry as of his Yoga. To mi.ss this would be to miss all. 
But unlike most poetry of ideas it is quite free from that aridity’- and 
subjectivism which di.sfigure so much of potentially great poetry. Conflict, 
frustraton and melancholy' are the stigma of most of our poets." Sri 
Aurobindo transcends and integrates experiences to bring down a renewed 
and pui-ssant harmony, while Shelleys and Arnolds beat their wings in 
the void.*-’ One explanation of this integration will be found in the 
indirect critici.stn of Aldous Huxley. Talking of Arnold’s poetry Huxley 
says: "Like so many poets and moralists before him, Arnold had stated 
a in-oblera to which thei-e is no practical solution except through some 

system of spiritual exercises.That Arnold should have failed to 

draw the unavoidable conclu.sion from the premises of his own thoughts 
and feelings seems puzzling only when we consider him apart from his 
environment. The ment-al climate in which he lived was utterly unpro- 
pitious to the flowering of genuine mysticism. The nineteenth century 
could tolerate only false, ersatz my'slicism’’.*“ 

We may note here, in passing, another incapacity of the modern 
mind, a further chance for misunderstanding Sri Aurobindo’s later poems 
as being weak and unreal. A superficial reaction which might traduce 
these poems as being mostly (or merely) verbal or even verbose, has only 
to extend its own inept logic to characterise their very poise and harmony 
as signs of feebleness rather than of a supreme power blended with grace. 
Sri Aurobindo’s poetry is the poetry of power than of weakness, but it is 
"a world of power (usually) hmshed into symbols of hue, silent un¬ 
endingly’’. With the majority of poets their conflict (petty or profound 
as the case may be), their very agitation and unbalance receive vital 
and violent expre-ssions. In this hraited sense his poetry cannot be called 

“ Cf. "I know too well that in Rurope all the great artists—like Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Beetlioven, etc.—had to be, like Christ Himself, ‘Hoimnes de Donleur’. 
(Men of sorrow!. It is almost a necessary condition of the real genius who must 
first pass the test of misery, solitude, doubt and misapprelieusion”, Romain Rolknd, 
in a letter to Dilip Kumar Roy, Anami, p. 323. 

“ VySkiilatS or excited, passionate eagerness is more intense, but less widely 
powerful, and it is disturbing and exciting,_ ^ying intense pleasure and pain in the 
pursuit, but not so vast a bliss in the acquisition”. 

In the case of most poets the amount of pain far exceeds the pleasure. 

In Arnold’s poetry, we may note, there is curious resistance as if he is holding 
back something. Technically, he is so uninteresting too. 

Grey Eminence, p. 61. 
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dramatic. But Sbha and The Rose of God are exquisite movements of 
power; in Shiva the evocation Bordens on the magical, the incantatory ; 
while the fire-passion that infuses The Rose of God is altogether of a 
higher order than is to be met with in most poems of prayer, adoration 
and wish-fulfilment. Feebleness is nowhere near them. 

Perhaps if his poems had more of a Shellcyau pandemonium or a 
Browningesque muscularity the readers might have been more at ease, 
and the charge of lack of energy more tenable. The stoicism of Lucretius 
and his intellectual sublimity are more akin to us ; the fervour of the 
mystic, the aspiration of the idealist and his more frequent sob-stuff is 
familiar to us ; this luminous poetry of jmga is yet beyond the ken of our 
normal imaginative reach and grasp. Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s Heaven for? Ourselves blind, how can we see 
its form and colour ; ourselves caught in the coils of Ignorance how can 
we taste and touch the ])Q\\er and bliss of the supramental? By a sincere 
opening and receptivitj' we can, however, feel something of its form and 
pou er, its peculiar melody. But to try to judge the emergent neu’ by the 
prevailing or the discarded old measures is an attempt, though common, 
doomed to failure. Or, worse, to remain confined in a vicious self- 
complacency. 

Even a cursory glance reveals the frequency of certain words in these 
poems—vast, ineffable, silence, power, bliss, vision, trance, splendour, 
alone. Ideas like those of descent, opening, channels of the divine are 
repeated. Compound w'ords like sapphire-summer, fire-sweet, star-dance, 
flame-trance, star-thought, dream-caught, crimson-white, power-swept 
abound in plenty. On the basis of these alone a charge sheet can be drawn 
against the poet, as some have doxre with Shelley for instance. Words 
apart, among the movements suggested by the poems too are striking, 
corresponding to two systems that, according to Sri Aurobindo, "are simul¬ 
taneously active in the organisation of the being and its parts: one is 
concentric, a series of rings or sheaths mth the psychic at the centre } 
another is vertical, an ascension and descent, Ike a flight of steps, a series 
of superimposed planes with the Supennind-Overmtnd as the crucial nodus 
of the tran.sition beyond the human into the divine’’.^’ But these words, 
ideas and movements are germane to his in.spiration. They have not been 
■put down without an inner logic and appropriateness, not as mere padding. 
The impression they create is not vague nor vaporous, “pinnacled dim 
in the intense inane’’. They are the counters, the inevitable counters, 
of the experiences which they so consummately help to focus and com¬ 
municate, and a prima facie evidence against them would not be valid. 
It is, however, true that, like “the jioets of the Veda’’, he has "another 
mentality than ours", that “his u.so of the images is of a peculiar kind 
and an antique cast of vision gives a strange outline to his substance". 

It would not be out of point, in this connection, to note A. E.'s 
opinion on the subject, and Sri Aurobindo’s commentary on the same. 

“You like many Indians”, A. B. wrote to Dilip Kumar Roy, “are 
so familiar with your own great traditions that it is natural for you to deal 
with ideas verging on the spiritual more than European writers do. The 
danger of this when one is writing ixoelry is that there is a tendency to 
use or rather overuse great words like “immensity”, “Omnipotence", 
“inexhaustible”, “limitless", etc. By the very nature of the ideas 
which inspire you, you are led to use words of that nature because of a 

” The Riildlc of This Woild, pp. 5-6. 
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kinship with the infinity of the spirit. But in tlie art of verse if one uses 
these words ovenmich they tend to lose their i)ower just as a paiutiny in 

which only the primary colours were used would weary the eye. 

English is a great language, but it has very few 'words relating to 
spiritual ideas . . . there are few luminous words that can be used when 
there is a spiritual emotion to be expressed”.” 

Oir r\'hich Sri Aurobindo comments thus: 

‘‘His remarks about ‘immensity’ etc. are very interesting to me ; 
for these are the very words, with others like them, that ai-e constantly 
recurring at short intervals in my poetry when I express not spiritual 
thought but spiritual ex]reriencc. 1 know' perfectly well that this recur¬ 
rence would be objected to as bad technique or as an inadmissible 
technique ; but this seems to me a reasoning from the convention of a 
past order w'hich cannot apply to a new' poetry dealing with spiritual 
things. A new art of words written from a new consciousness demands 
a new technitiuc. A. E. himself admits that his rule makes a groat 
difficulty because the.se ‘high light’ words are few in the English 
language. His solution may be well enough wlien the realisations which 
they represen| are menial realisations or intuitions occurring on the 
summit's of the consciousness, rare ‘high lights’ over the low tones of 
the ordinary natural and occult experence (ordinary, of course, to the 
poet, not to the average man) ; there his solution would not violate the 
truth of the vision, w'ould not misrepresent the balance or harmony of its 
actual tone.s. But what of one who lives in an atmosphere full of these 
high lights—in a consciousness in which the finite, not only the occult 
but the earthly finite, is bathed in the sense of the eternal, the illimitable 
and infinite, the immensities or intimacies of the timeless? To follow 
A. E.’s rule might rvell mean to falsify the atmosphere, to substitute a 
merely aesthetic fabrication for a true seeing and experience. Truth first 
—a technique expressive of,the truth in the forms of beauty has to be 
found, if it does not exist. It is no use arguing from the spiritual in-i 
adequacy of the English language ; it has to be made adequate. It has 
been plastic enough in the past to succeed in expressing all that it was 
asked to express however new ; it must now be urged to a farther new 
progress”. 

Appendix B contains sixteen poems, in quantitative metres'. Most 
of these are short. In tone and treatment these are a continuation of 
Six Poems and Transfonnalion and Other Poems. A sense of silence and 
egoless impersonality*" laps these poems round. They are at the same 
time simpler. Certainly they are not overwhelmed with ideas and ideation 
as In The Moonlight, or marked out by the obvious but enjoyable 
rhythmics of, say, Ahana. In these poems, "the passion of a bliss yet to 
be sw'eeps from Iufinily‘s sea”. And if, as Middleton tells us, “w'e 
demand the liigh thoughts of poetry should not merely thrill, but also 
still our hearts,” what heaven of bliss and silence than Sri Aurobindo’s 
poetry ? The names of many of the poems are typical: Ocean Stillness, 
Trance in Waiting, Soul in ignorance. Decent, SouPs Scene, Ascent. 

*• Quoted in Anatnt, pp. 372-73. 
p. 274. « 

>0 “The Rishi was not an individual coumo.ser of the hyiun but Uie .seer of 
an eternal truth and an impersonal kncvwledge. The language of Veda, itself is srnti 
—a rhythm not composed by the intellect but.... a divine word that came vibrating 
out of the Infinite to the inner audience of the man who had previously made himself 
fit for the impersonal knowledge.” 
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Some of tliem have a peculiaily soft and gold-wile shine, a strange 
lyricism, ‘‘the bright suddenness of wings in a golden air”. See 
The Dream Bout. Its poise and grace are remarkable, simple and 
quivering, the ‘‘sweet secret” delicacy of a Chinese painting. The 
opening stanza is a liquid whisper: 

Who was it that came to me in a boat made of dream-fire 
With his flame brow and his sun-gold body? 

Melted w'as the silence into a sw'eet secret murmur, 

‘‘Do you come now? is the heart’s fire ready?” 

Hidden in the recesses of the heart something shuddered. 

It recalled all that the life’s joy cherished. 

Imaged the felicity that it must leave lost for ever. 

And the boat passed and the gold god vanished. 

Now within the hollowness of the world’s breast inhabits 
For the love died and the old joy ended— 

Void of a felicity that has fled, gone for ever. 

And the gold god and the dream boat come not. 

The style and the symbolism are not obscure in any way. That the 
poet is not a dealer only in softness but is equally at ease in presenting 
the passionate and ‘‘fearful symmetry” of the wild and terrible in 
Nature, comes out in The Tiger and the Dcei. Though the poem as a 
whole modifies, characteristically, the implications of its opening and 
brings it round to the essential Aurobindean outlook and Gestalt. The 
Tiger and the Deer explains the idea of how ‘‘the .slain sui’vive the slayer”, 
but with a power of evocation wdiicli combines the physical with the 
prophetic. The lines are in free quantitative verse: 

Brilliant, crouching, slouching, what crept through the green 
heart of the forest. 

Gleaming eyes and mighty chest and soft soundless paws of 
grandeur and murder? 

The wind slipped through the leaves as if afraid lest its voice and 
the noise of its steps perturb the pitiless Splendour, 

Hardly daring to breathe. But the great beast crouched and 
crept, and crept and crouched a last time, noiseless, fatal. 

Then suddenly death leaped on the beautiful wild deer 
as it drank 

Unsuspecting from the great pool in the forest’s coolness 
and shadow, 

And it fell and, torn, died rcmeniberiug its mate left sole in 
the deep woodland,— 

Destroyed, the mild harmless beauty by the strong cruel 
beauty in Nature. 

But a day may 5’'et come when the tiger crouches and leaps 
no more in the dangerous heart of the forest. 

As the mammoth shakes no more the plains of Asia ; 

Still then shall the beautiful wild dear drink from the coolness 
of great pools in the leaves’ shadow' ; 

The mighty perish in their might; 

The slain survive the slayer. 
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The modulations in rhytliin as well as the three traii'-itious in the 
poem are strikiim and need to ho noted. First, the awe and grandeur, 
the pliysicality of the terror and silence of the tiKcr’.s creel *in,i> advance 
towards the iinsuspectiii}* prey ; secondh, the dyinj> fall of the rhj’tlnn, 
the sheer pathos and psycliolos>y of the deer’s memory of its mate “left 
sole ill the deep uoodland”; finally, the last movement of generalisation, 
ending in a far-reaching prophecy. All the three niovemciits are intensely 
real and i>assionate in their ouii ways and coinhine to produce that 
composite effect which the last sentence sums up with precision, almost 
like Q.E.D. The poem lias the tnith of fact no less than the truth of 
vision. The poem may be compared with Emersou’.s lhahma and D. H. 
Lawrence’s Snake from the points of view of idea and technique 
respectively. 

All my cells thrill swept by a .surge of splendour, 

Soul and body stir with a mighty rapture. 

Light and still more light like an ocean billows 
Over me, round me. 

'is ^s ils $1: s;s 

Dire the large descent of the Godhead enters 
■ Limbs that are mortal. 

I'i ‘ll !? * 'l! * 

>Swiftly, swiftly crossing the golden spaces 
Know’ledge leaps, a torrent of rapid lightnings ; 

Thoughts that left the Ineffable’s flaming mansions, 

Blaze in my spirit. 

!li ill Kt EC :!: !!i 

All the world is changed to a single oneness ; 

Souls undying, infinite forces, meeting, 

Joint in God-dance wea\dng a seamless Nature, 

Rhythm of tJie Deathless. 

Mind and heart and body, one harp of being. 

Cry that anthem, finding the notes eternal,— 

Light and might and bliss and immortal wisdom 
Clasping for ever. 

Ilion, the last, only long and narrative poem is “an attempt to 
illustrate to some extent the theory of hexameter’’ put forward in another 
Appendix. 

These poems in the Appeirdices, like Six Poems and Transformation 
and Other Poems are remarkable by reason of the strange and difl&cult 
regions of experience which they explore w’ith such ineffable grace, 
sureness and without getting repetitive or abstract. “Tiles'- burn w'ith 
the aura of beatitude”. He “writes as though he_ were standing among 
the stars, wdth the constellations for his companies”. Blank negation 
or asceticism are nowhere near this gospeller of the Life Divine, and 
though he has translated Bhartrihari’s Nitishataka, he has not written any 
Moha-Mudgara. The immense discipline, textual and spiritual, does not 
hinder the reader’s absorption into the modes of consciousness revealed in 
these poems, mostly—obsessively so !—of the trance of waiting for the 
transformation of humanity into godhead, for “the soul-change yet to be”. 
Like the Vedic poets Sri Aurohindo is the “master of a consummate 
technique. His rhythms are carved like the chariots of the gods and 
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borne on divine and ample wiiiRS of sound, and arc at once concentrated 
and nidewayed, threat in movement and subtle in modulation, his speech 
lyric by intensity and epic by elevation, an utterance of great power, 
pure, bold and grand in outline, a speech symbolic and brief in impact, 
full to oiitflowcriug in sense and suggestions”. Reading- this poetry of 
gnosis -we also become 

One u’ith the Eternal, live in his infinity. 

Drowned in the Absolute, found in the Godhead, 

Swan of the .supreme and spaceless ether ^vingcd wandering 
through the universe, 

Spirit immortal. 



Questions and Answers 
about 
Mayavada 

By a, B. Porani 


“Questions and Answers” is a form as old perhaps as human awakeniiiff 
to knowledge and even today it has not outgrown its utility. 

[It is immaterial to ask who is the questioner, for even though the 
immediate person might he a certain individual, ultimately it is the lui- 
enlightened, eternal seeker in man, the ignorant human mind, that 
questions. And it is the illumined Teacher that answers. Questions are 
conditioned hy the questioner, his mentality and his need, and the answers 
are relative to him and the condition, i.e., they cannot be absolute and final.] 

Q. I believe Mayavada, the tlieorj' o£ Illusion, is the result of a spiritual 
outlook peculiar to India, and we are indebted to Shankar for a clear 
and rational statement of that standpoint. 
y(. The theory of Illusion, Mayavada, is not peculiarly an Indian product. 
Some other countrie.s even in Europe had it. Even Christian religion 
took up a similar position before Shankar formulated the theory of 
Illu.sion in the 8th century. They consider the world, if not actually 
an Illusion, at least .something unreal for various and perhaps different 
reasons. 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of Spirit” affirms a 
position not far from Mayaviida. 

Q, There the stress seems to be on the transitory nature of the world, 
on the futility of human endeavour, and the poignant fact of human 
suffering. 

A. Christianity makes a distinction between Soul and Spirit. According 
to it, our material world is a mistranslation of the w'orld of the Spirit 
which is the abode of perfection. It goes further and maintains that 
this imperfect material world with its universal badge of suffering is 
necessary for the Soul and it is for ever bound to remain subject to 
suffering, in spite of all efforts to remove it. 

Plotinus, a Greek philosopher, maintains that the True world— 
the world of perfection—is not here but above. 

Schopenhauer, a more modern thinker, believes this world a kind 
, of delirium. All these almost come to the same position as Mayavada. 

Q. But is uot Mayavada of Shankar tlie only theory of existence sup])orted 
by the ancient Indian Scriptures—^I itiean, by the Vedas, the Upa- 
nishadas and the Gita ? 

A, But for Shankar we would not have an exposition of our Scriptures 
that would appeal to the rational mind of to-day. Is that what you 
mean ? « 
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Q, You may put it that way. But don’t you thiik it is correct? 

A. You seem to take it for granted that Shankar’s is the only possible 
and rational interpretation, wliich is not true. There have been several 
interpretations. 

Q, Do you mean to say that they all derive equal authority from the 
aneient texts, or that all of them are equally rational and convincing? 

A. That dcjiends. For, it is the interpreting mind that gives value to 
texts and it is generally inclined to stress those parts which support 
its own preference and ignore what is against it,—exactly like a clever 
advocate ivlio sifts and marshals evidence to supjiort his own contention. 

Q. But why did not the ancient Seers make their meaning clear, precise 
and unambiguous, so as not to support mutually opposed views? 

A. The aim of the Risliis was to convey tlieir spiritual experiences or 
vision of the Higher Reality through inspired speech, or intuitive or 
revelatory utterance, not to make intellectually correct statements, 
nor to work out a consistent system of philosophy. 

The verj’ word ‘Upanisfiad’ implies mystieal discipline or a path 
of inner culture quite independent of intellectual understanding. 

Q, I will be more iirecise ; tell me if the Upanishads do not speak of the 
Brahman as woi-dless,—without expression, formless, silent, inactive, 
immutable. Impersonal, without qualities? 

A. Brahman certainly is all that according to the Upanishads, but it is 
not that only, "Ncti, Neti*’. 

It is also 15 ^ sRft '5R “The one controller, the inmost self 

of all beings’’. Brahman is ^ *1! "He who makes 

his single form manifold’’; Brahman is this Self and 
dm 1*14R( "This Self is the Tord,—the presiding deity” 

SHW) “The King of all the creatures”; WJIW wwRi "From 
fear of him the fire burns”. Test you thixrk that Brahman can have 
no form, the text says, “It has Its hands and feet 

on all sides” which echoes the famous Puru.sha-Sukta of the Rig-Veda 
beginning with “The Purusha with a thousand 

heads”. 

It is said that these texts confine Brahman to an Impersonality, 
a colourless universality, there are passages which speak of It as 
—“the Ruler”—and "SWr "The refuge of all”. Brahman 

—the Supreme Reali^ is spoken of in the Gita as “The 

One devoid of qualities (and yet)—^He whom qualities belong”. 

So you see, the Upanishads lend support to Shankar’s monistic 
view of the Absolute as well as to those of others who differ from him 
fxmdamentally. 

Q. What about the Gita ? 

A. The Gita pre,sents even greater difficulty to Shankar’s exclusive 
monism than the Upanishads, for, by no subtlety of interpretation can 
we shift the stress on action or Kanna Yoga, to Knowledge. Nor 

, can one explain away the Vibhuli-Yoga, the Avatar,—the Divine 
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descent in huiiianity as an incarnation, the Purusliottama—the 
Transcendent Divine Person, and the stress on devotion and self- 
surrender. Sri Krishna, in the Gita, speaks in no uncertain terms as 
the Divine Incarnate. 

Q. But don’t you think Shankar has not been correctly interpreted ; for 
Shankar also in a way, supports Bhakti—devotion. 

A. I believe there are two dilEculties under which Shankar’s Vedanta 
suffers. The first is the histoiical, or if 3’ou like the cultural, neces¬ 
sity imposins on every Acharya the almost superhuman task of writing 
a consistent commentary on the Brahma Sutra, the U|)auishads and 
the Gita (the famous Praathan Traya.). Tims instead of w-riting his 
• own philosophy he is compelled to comment on ancient authoritative 
texts. 

Q. But there he comes out as the most rational. 

A, May be so for the orthodox Hindus but for the rational mind of to-d.iv 
I find that Shankar’s mould presents main' difficulties. 

The second difficulty is created hv the commentators on Shankar. 
There are at least a dozen of them and each adds or modifies, or claims 
explain, elaborate or interpret Shankar. Some eminent modern 
scholars like Prof. Badhakrishnan and Pt. Kokileshwar Shastri have 
begun to say that what is popularly known as Mayavada is not 
Shankar’s 

Even if this were true, the main burden of Shankar’s philosophy 
that "the world is an illusion" and "Brahman is 'Real’’ cannot be 
missed. 

Q, I would rather put my question differeiitlj*. Don’t you think that 
Shankar formulates his philosophy on the basis of some spiritual reali¬ 
sation? And if .so, would you not admit that his realisation is the 
same as that of the ancient seers? 

A, That is a more pertinent question though difficult to answer with 
certainty ; for, we have no outer means of ascertaining the spiritual 
realisations of the ancient sages except their inspired utterances. As 
already pointed out, their words lend support to a many-sided realisa¬ 
tion of Reality. Efforts have been made to arrange these philosophies 
in a graded series based on some .spiritual experience but there can 
hardly be unanimity about the gradation. For instance, in Shankar’s 
view' and experience the individual is unreal (if not non-existent), 
whereas in Niinbarka’s Bhedabheda there is the division and yet 
unity, or if 3'ou will, diversit3' based on unity. He w’ould .say that 
Brahman is fgsrag "the undivided in the midst of things 

divided’’ and add ^ ^ "the undivided sta3.'S as if 

divided (in things)”. To one, laya of the individual is the crowning 
realisation, to the other the reaching of the True individual self, 
independent of the ego, moved by identity with the Divine will is the 
goal. 

Q, But if you arrange spiritual realisations in an ascending scale don’t 
you think that Shankar’s "Eevaladawaita” would be the crown and 
glory of them all? 

A. The difficulty already spoken of will recur; who is to arrange the 
g prpndiTig scale of various experiences? Mind’s preference; is it not? 
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But from this ])lease do not conclude that I consider the realisation 
of Brahman—which is tlie basis of Shankar’s philosophy and of the 
classical Jiiiina Yoga—as not a valid and important realisation. 

Q. Could it not be said that the realisation of the Brahman as the 
ultimate Reality was so intense to Shankar that the world automatically 
became unreal to his exjjerience? And the same Avould happen to 
everyone who would realise Brahman. 

.J. Let us accei)t the iiosition that Brahman was so much more real and 
concrete to his consciou.siiess that this world perceived by the sense.s 
and the mind became in comparison, if not entirely unreal, at least 
a reality of the .second order —]'\'avalittiik salla. 

But ancient .seers—and some of llie modern ones also—do not 
say so. The hif;hest among the kiiowers of Brahman they spoke of 

as IWRRf “One whose delight is in the Self, whose 

])lay is with (his own) Self, the one who acts’’; also 

^ ?wr:. “Doing action alone, should one desire to live a 

hundred years’’—There is no imidication that the world becomes 
illusion to him. 

Q. You admit that realisation of Brahman is not only a valid but an 
important I'calisation. What follows then? 

A. What I mean is that the realisation of Brahman is a fundamental 
spiritual experience—but it is not all. The intense light of Brahman 
may for a time,—only for a time, seem to reduce the world to an 
unreality. But if the light is held and allowed to work, the world 
Avill stand explained and even justified as a mode of his manifestation. 
There are other realisations equally valid, which cannot be shut out 
if your ideal is the attainment of integral and all-comprehensive per¬ 
fection. Every realisation has a truth and each has its place in the 
scheme (j»f the highest integral status. To confine oneself to an exclu¬ 
sive experience would be to be satisfied with partial attainment. 

Q. But then liow does it happen that so many mystics and spiritual 
persons speak so differently about their experience of the ultimate 
Reality ? 

A. There is no difficulty so far as the experience itself is concerned, 
for one can have the experience of the Reality on any plane of con¬ 
sciousness but one cannot define the Brahman by the mind. The 
difficulty arises when the mind tries to understand these things which 
are not mental. IMind takes up a realisation and then divides it and 
makes unreal distinctions. For instance, when some Vedantins speak 
of the Impersonal— nirguna —as the more fundamental and the Personal 
— saguna —as the derivative, they cut across with their minds some¬ 
thing which is beyond both. In other words, Personality and Imper¬ 
sonality are aspects of One Reality which is indivisible. And so the 
Kevaladwaita of Shankar is right as well as Bhedabheda of Nimbarka. 

Q. Would you say that the Realisation of which Shankar speaks is partial ? 

.-1. I would put it in this way: the cxi^erience or realisation of Adwaila 
is one side of Truth, i.c., it is “the knowledge of the Supreme as 
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realised by the spiritualised mind thioimli the static silence of the 
Pure Existence”,' But there are other realisatons of the Truth. 

Q. Why did not Shankar come to those other experiences? 

A. It is elifficult to answer such questions but the general rule is that 
one is limited in one’.s realisation by one’s own choice. 

Q. But then, how is it that with the partial experience, according to 
you, Shankar is able to solve the ])roblem of Existence. 

A. That is the queston; Does he solve the problem? As we just now 
mentioned perhaps he had the vivid ex])erience of the static aspect of 
the Supreme on one hand and on the other he saw the persistent 
world-phenomenon. WTien he wanted to find the connecton between 
the two he could see none and .so he posited the one as real and the 
other as less real, and in the rtltimate ex])erience according to him, 
non-existent. 

Q. But he explained the connection between the Static Brahman and the 
world by Maya. 

-1. What is Maya but a word ? And be hiiuself seems to be fully aw'are 
of the difficulty, for, when fronted with the question “what is this 

Maya?” he says, "indescribable”, , in other words, 'T can¬ 

not explain it to my mind”. 

Q. He also says that Maya or illusion "is” and at the same time "is-not”. 

A. If you grant his experience the difficulty is inherent in the expe¬ 

rience itself. "Unless one realises the Supreme in the dynamic as 
well as in the Static aspect one cannot know the true origin of the 
cosmos. Wniatevcr verbal or ideativc logic one may bring to support it, 
ill reality Mayavada explains nothing ; it only creates a mental formula 
of the inexplicable. The power of the Eternal becomes to him a 
power of Illusion only and the world remains incomprelien.sible, a 
inysterj' of cosmic madness, an eternal delirium of the Eternal. 

Q. I think we are again forced hack to metaphysics. Eet us leave the 
realm of ancient Scriptures which perhaps would not appeal to modern 
mild and also that of the intellectually uncertain realm of spiritual 
realisations wherein each great man formulates his experience in a 
ctifferent rational form. Eet us try’ to resort to pure logical reasoning 
and see if Shankar’s Adwaita is not the inevitable conclusion if you 
grant his ineniises. 

. I. Every system of philosophy is rational and may even seem inevitable, 
if you grant its premises. The question really is whether Afayavada 
is the only rational explanation of the co.smos possible or, in other 
words, is there anything in the nature of the world—cosmos—to compel 
one to accept the theory of illusion as intellectually inevitable? I 
believe it is not so. 

Q. If the Absolute is the ultmate Reality, then does it not follow that 
all relativities are false and illusive? 

A. On the contrary, it may only show that your conception of the 
Absolute is limited. The Absolute can become all relativities and yet 

1.2 Sentence.'! in quotation mark.s ore from Sri .■Vnrobindo. 
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remain Absolute. The Absolute neither means a reality void of all 
' content of BeinR, nor a status of impotance ; Force is inseparable 
from Being. 

And what is this Maya—the power that creates this world— 
illusion? Is it real? 

Q. It is “real and unreal”—“indescribable”, 

A. Why take that roundaboutway to explain the world? Is it not 
po.ssible to conceive that the Omnipresent Reality can be one and 
many at the same time without losing (like mau) his inherent freedom 
and divinity in the process? 

Q. The famous sloka which is regarded as the quintessence of Shankar’s 
Vedanta, runs:—“The Brahman is true, the world is unreal, jha — 
the individual soul,—is no other than the Brahman”— 

^ g qpiC You have already admitted Brahman as 

the Omnipresent Reality, you seem to accept the identification of jivn 
with the Brahman only— 

.1. If Jiva is no other than the Brahman, why slmuld the world be any¬ 
thing else than Brahman ? Two powers—Avarana and Vikshepa 
Shaktis—are attributed to the Brahman. It is by Vikshepa Shakti— 
the power of self-pro,iection—^that the Brahman creates the world. 
If the power of Brahman is real why should that which it creates— 
the world—be unreal or illusory? 

Q. The illusory nature of the world is explained by the famous analogy 
of a man inistaldng a rope for a serpent in darkness. 

A'. There is an error in it ; the seri)ent though not actually present is a 
reality, otherwise even the imposition of it—Adhyaropa—on the I'ope 
would have been impossible. 

But granting even that the world as perceived by the .senses and 
the ego is not entirely real, yet we have to accept that there is a Reality 
which corresponds to it. 

Q. The Ether—Akasha—encompassed by the pot—^—is really not 
separate from the universal ether—akasha—.so, the Bralunan siu'- 
rounded by names and forms is really one. 

A. I have already admitted that, is it not? 

Q. Then it logically follows that names and forms are unreal. 

A, How? You may at the most say that they are temporal but not 
unreal. The limitation of ether is due to a reality—in this ca_se, earth 
—outside the Ether. Besides, the seemingly limited ether—Akdsha— 
of the pot fulfils certain purposes which the infinite ether cannot serve. 

The answering analogy of the Vaishnavite Vedanta deserves con¬ 
sideration ; it saj’s that the gold of which varioirs ornaments—with 
different names and forms—are made is gold after all and therefore real. 

Q. In compari.son with the reality of the Brahman the world i.s called a 
“dream”—an unreality which seems to be, but really is not. 

A. Even dreams are not, after all, so entirely unreal as we have been 
accustomed to think. Its material or physical non-existence does not 
entitle one to say they have no reality at all. They belong to another 
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order of reality. In fact, now there ie a growing science of dream- 
interpretation which supplies very reliable data about man’s psychology. 

Your “World as a dream” reminds me of a friend who used to 
compare the world to the cinema show—false, and unreal, while the 
Brahman was the white-screen, the back-ground, the only reality. 
The world is a puppet-show. But he forgets altogether that actually 
a whole living world is necessary in order to make even the enijity 
show of the cinema at all possible. 

Q. There is even a school of Vedantins who mantain that the world does 
not at all exist, is not born (Ajatavada). 

.'J. I have heard that kind of talk. It reminds me of a story of a man 
who instead of saying like the common man, “I am living”, u.sed to 
be philosophically correct by stating—“I think I am living”—(not 
being sure whether he was Imng or not). The unphilosophical 
listener who probably got annoyed began to beat him. When the 
philo.sopher complained “why do you beat me?” the man gently 
corrected him by saying “It seems I am beating jmu” ! 

Q. But joke apart, don’t you think that there is something in that stand ? 

.1. There may be a historical justification for this school which perhaps 
marked the first reaction against the Shunya-Vada of Buddhist meta¬ 
physicians. We are all agreed that Shankar’s stre.ss on the reality of 
the Brahman-^tn spite of his theory of Illusion—was a very great 
advance towarcis the ultimate Reality, from Shunya-VMu of the 
Buddhists. 

But if today one says that the world is non-existent I believe 
we have to face him with the Buddhistic logic which affirms that the 
very self—the cognising consciousness—is unreal: it is only a name 
which you give to a continuity of movement of consciousness or ego ! 
This line of argument, if pursued further, would lead one legitimately 
to ask whether your waking up to the Brahman may not be a dream, 
or a play of Maya, the cheat playing at your expense! 

Q. I still don’t understand if Brahman is the omnipresent Reality how- 
can the world be real, the world which apparently is not Brahman? 

A . You will have to go behind appearances if you want to attain 'l^ith. 
If, as you admit, Brahman is the Reality onmipresent then it naturally 
follows that All is Brahman. So, in spite of contrary appearances we 
have to realise that aU objects, persons, events are That. For 
instance, when you see a tree you do not see an illusion—^but the 
Brahman. In this sense one may say that a tree is something other 
or more than, a mere tree. In the state of knowledge it should be 
impossible to think of it as anything else than Brahman first. To 
feel and know that one is the Brahman and not "so and so”, is a 
relief. To remain in or retain that state is freedom—Mukti. 

Q. But you speak exactly like the raonist belonging to Shankar’s school! 
I don’t understand how you differ from him ? 

A. Realisation of that fundamental unity, as I have already .said, is the 
basis of spiritual life. One has to allow this realisation of the static 
omnipresent Reality to develop further, leaving one’s consciousness 
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open to new experiences, and realise the dynamic Divine power 
working in the world. This cannot be done if one limits his aspira¬ 
tion to the realisation of .static unity. The Supreme ha.s to be realised 
not only as the all-pervading Static Reality but also as the dynamic 
Divine, fulfilling His own purpose in the cosmos. 

Q. Our seers have put Mukti—liberation—as the highest goal of human 
life. For Moksha—^liberation—^we have to realise our unity with the 
Spirit and reject or get rid of, our ignorant nature. 

A. We are in agreement so far as the attainment of liberation is con¬ 
cerned. But I want you to consider the further possibility of building 
uj) a divine life on the basis of that spiritual freedom. That cannot 
be done by mere rejection or even transcendence of nature and an 
ascent to the pure Spirit. One ha.s in that case to realise the 
Supreme in His dynamic aspect also and then bring down His Tight, 
power and bliss into this ignorant nature so as to purify and trans- 
from it. In short, our spiritual aim should not be ascent and escape 
but integration of being, transforniation of nature, and Divine fulfil¬ 
ment in life. And how can there be Divine fulfilment in human life 
if we look upon the v\orld as an illusion? 

Q. The Muyavadiii’s position is; i. The individual—^Jiva, 3. Jagat—the 
world—and 3. Ishwar—G'od—these three are, if not quite unreal, at 
least temporal and phenomenal and therefore cannot have ultimate 
Reality. They last so long as the Brahman is not realised,—though 
really speaking Brahman is not to be, and even cannot be, realised 
being the only Reality. When the Brahman is realised all the three 
vanish or cease to be. There is no place for Divine fulfilment of life. 

A. Shanker has to admit God to account for the cosmos, in spite of the 
great Maya which according to him is the root-cause of the world. 
But if Ishwar—or God—is the creator he can’t be in ignorance, in 
Mayd. Si>, He has been placed in the Higher Miiya. as distinguished 

from the lower one and is even called “The Brahman 

with attributes”. Thus according to him Ishwar is real only so long 
as the world lasts. When the world goes Islirvar also goes with it. 

Q. That is what I understand as the correct explanation. 

A . Yes, but there are lots of difficulties in it. First of all the conception 
of Ishwar will need omnipotence as its indispensable attribute ; and 
you know, like the dictators, once you give Him omnipotence He 
won H easily abdicate. Then you may find that your powder of realising 
Brahman depends on His sweet will! 

But jokes apart, I find that Shankar’s metaphysics robs Ishwar of 
much of his reality and reduces Him to a mere figurehead. 

The second difficulty is the phenomenon of avatarliood, the 
accepted doctrine of Divine Incarnation in Hindu religion and 
l>hilosophy. The avatiw remains, and becomes even more of a puzzle 
if Ave accept the theory of illusion. To expect the Divine to incarnate 
in a world Avhich is an illtiaion is, to say the lea.st, something whicli 
is not understandable. 

Q, How can the ignorant world be accepted as the work of the Divine? 

A. The issue you raise is too vast to be answered here. Wliat we are 
concerned with primarih' is the theory of illusion which does not at 
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all explain this iRUorant \Norld. If there \\as no purpose -divine or 
other—why -should thei'e be a gradation in the cosmic order and a 
movement from the Incoiiscient to a greater and greater cotf'Ciotisness, 
in fact, to the Divine consciousness? Instead of believing this whole 
cosmic labour to be a meaningless and pur])oscless illusion, is it not 
more rational to -see in it the working of that Omnipresent Realit3' 
which is in fact leading the movement of upward evolution in man 
by awakening in his heart the flame of the nndjnng fire of aspiration 
for the Supreme whose very expression are the cosmos and the indi¬ 
vidual ? Was it not the Veda tliat sjioke of the Divine Fire that had 
entered the earth and was moving upwards tr)wards Its own home? 
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